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CLYDESDALE HORSES.—Tue Prorerry or Wm. Crozier, Esq., NortHport, L. I., N. Y.—Drawn and Enyraved for the American Agrictiltwrist, 


The advantage of having large, heavy horses for 
farm work is fully established, and this class of 
horses is becoming very popular. Every year there 
are numerous importations of pure-bred large 
horses, which are rapidly absorbed, at high prices, 
into the stock of the country, leaving their valuable 
impress and raising the standard of farm animals in 
avery conspicuous manner. The Scotch Clydes- 
dale, and the French Percheron and Norman, are 
the favorite breeds, and of thése the former seems 
to be the favorite in the East, and the latter in the 
West. The Clydesdale, however, are by far the 
most generally popular breed, and they are not on- 
ly being shipped to Canada and the United States, 








but many have been purchased in Scotland at high 
prices, and sent to New Zealand and Australia. 
Above are portraits from life of a recent im- 
portation of Clydesdale horses, made by Mr. Wil- 
liam Crozier, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 
The stallion in the foreground is ‘“‘ Dinna Forget,’’ 
two years old, bred by Mr. Todd, of Scotland, and 
brought to Canada by Mr. Simon Beattie in October 
last, from whom he was purchased by Mr. Crozier. 
This stallion took the first premium at the show at 
Kinross in 1874, beating 52 other animals, and the 
same year five first premiums at other shows. In 
1875, as a yearling, he took three first premiums 
before he was shipped. His sire, ‘“* Monkcastle 








Prince,” is considered the best Clydesdale in Seot- 
land, gaining the Kinross prize at Glasgow two 
years in succession, 1873 and 1874, over 85. com- 
petitors. His dam, ‘‘ Jessie,” wasnever beaten in 
a show-ring, and has taken first. prizes whenever 
exhibited. ‘The above portrait, carefully drawn, 
shows a colt of much size and substance with great 
beauty and promise fora heavy horse. The mares 
are both. fine animals, pure-bred, and excellent 
specimens of this. fayorite breed. Mr. Crozier is 
well known as an excellent farmer and an_enter- 
prising and successful breeder, and this new acces- 
sion to his already choice. stock shows that, he 
hos used his excellent judgment to good purpose, 
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After an open winter we have had a late spring. 
Both are trying to wheat, and the promise of this 
crop is not equal to an average, excepting in some 
of the Western States, where it has never been ex- 
celled. But it is not the simple fact of a damaged 
crop that we would particularly notice here, but 
that it is the unskillful farmer who suffers most from 
unfavorable seasons, This is especially apparent in 
the present condition of the wheat fields. Where the 
wheat was drilled in, it is in far better plight than 
where sown broadcast ; on drained soils it has been 
the least winter-killed, and it is in the worst condi- 
tion where it was sown both broadcast and late. 
Now that we have to compete in the English wheat 
market with the Russian farmer, who, siace his 
emancipation from serfdom, is rapidly improving, 
with the Australian, and the Hindoo farmers of 
the East Indies, who now send their wheat to Eng- 
land for sale, we cannot live upon half crops. 
Either we must farm in the best manner, or we 
shall grow poorer every year. Our only hope is in 
larger crops ; as to higher prices, nothing but a de- 
ficient supply will be likely to cause them, and the 
sources of supply are now so extensive, that a gen- 
eral deficiency will be unlikely to occur. In the 
course of improvement and the cheapening of pro- 
ducts, farming cannot fall behind other industries 
and prosper, and unless every mechanical help and 
improved method is made use of, it will fall behind 
and become the poorest business in existence. 
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Hints about Work. 


Corn.—Early varieties may still be planted. We 
have had an excellent yield of the Early Canada 
corn, planted as late as the 2ist of this month. 
This is an eight-rowed yellow corn that, although 
small, may be made to yield, upon good soil, 60 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. It will stand 
close planting. The corn grower this mouth must 
cultivate and cultivate. Thecold, backward spring 
has helped the weeds more than the corn, and a 
good crop can only be expected through thorough 
cultivation. To choose the proper implement is 
very important ; a plow goes too deep, and injures 
the roots; while a cultivator that slips over the 
hard spots, only half does the work. The surface 
must be well worked and kept loose and mellow. 
As soon as the rows can be seen, cultivation should 
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begin, and then the a antage of having the rows 
perfectly straight will be manifest, for in straight 
rows the cultivator can be spread so as to cut cloge 
to the plants by going once only ina row. Thor. 
ough and frequent use of the cultivator will saye 
hand-labor ; no farmer ¢an afford to hand-hoe his 
corn crop now-a-days. 

Potatoes.—Eaily planting almost assures a safe 
crop. By planting early, the crop will be out of 
the way of the second brood of the Colorado beetles, 
Although the price is very low, we would still plant 
potatoes. A farmer should always be independent 
of markets, and he may be s0, to a great extent, by 
feeding what he cannot sell. Potatoes fed to pigs 
the past season, have been worth 50 cents a bushel, 
and although this is exceptional, on account of the 
high price of pork, it is rarely the case that 25 centg 
a bushel cannot be made out of potatoes by feed- 
ing them. 

The Colorado Beetle is most to be dreaded when in 
the larva state. It then eats voraciously, and is 
very numerous, the perfect insect eats also, but 
there are not so many of them.‘ The whole se- 
cret of safety is in being prepared for them, and not 
only brush them off the vines into the pau described 
in the American Agriculturist of September, 18%, 
but have Paris green in readiness for the larva, 
Small quantities should be hand-picked. It should 
be borne in mind that the larve of the Lady-bugs 
are useful, and not to be destroyed ; they are long 
and narrow; very active, lead-colored, with bright 
spots, and.quite unlike the larve of the Colorado 
beetle. The pupe of the Lady-bug, attached to the 
vines, should also be spared; they have been mis- 
taken for the larve of the Colorado insect, and 
many have picked them off; they are perfectly dor- 
mant. See Basket item on the use of Paris green, 

Beans.—This is a crop that gives good profit when 
well managed. Itisa poor plan to plant it upon 
ground that will grow nothing else. On good, clean 
land, a corn-stubble, or a newly plowed clover sod, 
beans should yield 25 to 30 bushels per acre. They 
yield best when drilled in rows 30 inches apart, and 
two to three inches apart in the rows, but we find 
this gives most work in pulling them. An Emery 
planter will drop and cover six acres a day with 
single beans, 3 inches apart, or 4 beans every 10 
inches. The crop should be planted at Jeast by the 
middle of the month. 

Flaster.—Ground plaster (gypsum) is a cheap and 
valuable fertilizer for all the broad-leayed crops— 
corn, potatoes, beans, etc., as well as clover. For 
such it may be applied early this month, scattering 
a full handful around each plant or hill. Being 
soluble, (though slowly), it will be washed into the 
soil by rains. There is no reason why it should be 
scattered wpon the leaves, as is so often recom- 
mended by some writers. 

Roots.—Mangels, beets, or carrots may yet be 
sown, if not already in the ground. With roots, 
early sowing is of great advantage, and rich soila 
necessity. In the absence of other manure, super- 
phosphate of lime, or fine bone-flour, in the drilk 
near the seed, is of great value for the above, as 
also for ruta-bagas and turnips. Ruta-bagas may 
be sown later in the month. As a preventive 
against the fly, or turnip or cabbage flea, some fresh 
lime, ‘‘dry-slacked,’’ with water in which some 
carbolic acid has been dissolved, may be dusted 
over the plants. This may be done as quiekly asa 
man can walk, and 5 or 6 acres may be dressed in a 
day. The English farmers soak the seed in tar- 
water, which, they say, saves the seed leaves from 
the flea. We have not tested this plan, but it may 
perhaps be worth a trial. 

Weeds.—It is a good thing for a farmer not to be 
afraid of weeds. Some think and act as though 
they could not be killed. We know that they 
can be if properly managed. The secret is to 
start early and keep at them. Perseverance during 

the whole season is necessary. Harrowing the 
ground soon after the crops are planted, and again 
as soon as they are up, and then cultivate often, 
will nearly demolish them. Any that escape the 
implements should be hand-pulled. 


Work Horses.—Nine hour’s work in the field, now 
that we have so many labor-saving implements, is 
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enough for horse or man, Two hours rest at noon, 
will be well for the horses, giving them time to eat, 
and opportunity to digest their food. The tenth of 
the time thus taken from work, will be more than 
regained in the better health of the animals, and 
their better ability to work the other nine hours. 


Working Oxen.—In feeding oxen, it must be re- 
membered that they are ruminating animals, and 
need to be fed differently from horses. Having a 
large stomach, an ox needs coarse food to fill it. 
An. ox, therefore, is not refreshed by a feed of fine 
meal; but is by one of cut hay or straw and meal 
mixed, and the noon feed for oxen should be of 
this kind. Give ample time for feeding and rest at 
the noon spell. 

Cows and Calves.—Cows are now in their flush of 
milk, and it is the harvest time of the dairy. June 
butter is the best of the year; the fresh grass gives 
both ric color and the best flavor. To preserve 
these, every operation of the dairy should be done 
with scrupulous cleanliness. The quality of the 
fecd should be looked to, for the quality of the 
milk depends upon it. The best calves should be 
retained and raised to make dairy cows, instead of 
sending them to the butcher. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Lambs should be pushed for- 
ward by giving the ewes a little extra feed at night. 
A handful of mixed bran and crushed oats, daily, 
for each ewe, will greatly increase the milk, and 
help to rear hardy and large lambs. Guard against 
cold storms after shearing, and free the lambs from 
the ticks, which gather upon them, after the ewes 
are shorn, either by dipping or hand-picking. A 
boy or girl can soon clear a few lambs of ticks, by 
killing the insects with a pair of sharp-pointed scis- 
sors. Both the ticks and their eggs should be nip- 
ped with the points of the scissors. 

Swine.—Allow pigs a run in a piece of clover, or 
an orchard. It would be good for the pigs, and 
prevent much damage from insects, if the orchard 
were kept as a pasture for swine, and managed so 
that there should always be some green crop in it 
for them to consume. Clover might be made to 
alternate with rye for this purpose. Spring pigs, 
intended for the- butcher in the fall, should have as 
much grain, or boiled potatoes, as they will eat. 
There is nothing better for them than boiled pota- 
toes, mixed with either corn or barley meal. Stock 
hogs will do well upon a clover pasture, and an ear 
or two of corn daily. Fresh water should be given 
in abundance. Regular feeding and watering morn- 
ing and night, should not be neglected, because 
other work presses. Remember that hog cholera 
and other diseases are invariably caused by neglect 

of proper precaution. 

'  Haying.—Clover as well as grass should be cut 
before the bloom is past. Some of Professor At- 
water’s articles have clearly shown the extra feed- 
ing value of early cut bay. Prepare every thing 
for haying, that there may be no delay when the 
work commences. In the Northern States orchard 
grass and clover must be cut near the end of the 
month, and timothy soon after. Hay for sale, may 
be cut somewhat later, as it will be heavier, though 
coarser, than that cut early. 

Tools and Implements.— All those not required for 
use, should be carefully.stowed away, and those 
needed should be put in the best order. Keep all 
tools bright and sharp, and machines should be 
oiled at the bearings, and greased with tallow and 
black lead at the gearings. See that all the bolts 
md nuts are tight. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


The rush of early planting and weeding is now 
over in the Northern States, and the first crops 
ready for use or for marketing. In ‘sending pro- 
duce to market, always put it up in an attrac- 
tive manner, as it will command a ready sale, 
while if put up without any regard to appearance, 
they will not sell, unless there is a scarcity of the 
particular kind in market. See article on Packing 
and Shipping Berries on page 219. Vegetables and 
fruits will often bring a better price near home, 
than if sent to a large market. Cities are usually 












abundantly supplied, while towns and villages are 
overlooked. Keep all crops weeded, and stir the 
soil with the hoe or cultivator, especially if the 
weather be dry. As fast as one crop is harvested, 
the ground should be freshly manured, and plowed 
and spaded, and devoted to some other crop. Keep 
the grounds around the house free from rubbish, 
bits of paper, and all such matters. Remove docks 
and sorrel from the fence rows, so that the seed may 
not be blown into the cultivated fields when ripe. 
aegis 
Orchard and Nursery. 


MMulching.—Newly planted trees should be mulch- 
ed with hay, straw, or other litter, to enable them 
to recover from the effects of moving. 

Pruning.—June is considered by many the best 
month for removing large limbs from old trees, but 
unless one has an abundance of help, it is difficult to 
spare the time at this busy season. Cover all cuts 
with shellac varnish, paint, or melted grafting wax. 


Grafts set last month will need looking after, and 
if any shoots have started below the graft, rub 
them off, to prevent their robbing the cion. 

Slugs on the foliage of pear, cherry, and other 
trees, may be destroyed by lime or wood ashes, 
dusted upon the leaves. 

Borers may be prevented by applying a strip of 
heavy paper, a foot or more wide, around the lower 
part of the trunk, so that the lower edge is an inch 
or so below the surface of the soil. Where they 
have entered the tree, a wire or whalebone may be 
used to probe for and kill them. 

Weeds must not be allowed to grow either among 
the trees in the orchard, or the young seedlings in 
the nursery, but the horse and cultivator must be 
kept in motion where they can be used without 
danger to the trees. A hoe will be needed, where 
the cultivator can not go. 

as 


Fruit Garden, 


Gooseberries are usually marketed green, as they 
commund a ready sale, while the ripe fruit is sel- 
dom seen in our eastern markets. Apply sulphur 
freely, when mildew appears, and use white helle- 
bore for the worms that attack these, as well as 

Currants.—Keep the soil between the rows and 
around the bushes loose. Heavy mulching will 
prolong the ripening. 

Grapes.—Tie up the growing canes before they 
become so long that the wind will break them, and 
break out all not needed for fruiting. Use soft 
cotton-twine or bass in tieing. 

Strawberries should have a mulch applied before 
the fruit gets heavy, to protect the berries from in- 
jury by contact with the soil. Cut hay, straw, or 
leaves are all good, and the one which is most con- 
venient may be used ; sawdust should not be used 
under any circumstances, as it is as bad upon the 
fruit as the earth. If new plants are needed, allow 
the runners to root, if not, cut off as soon as they 
start, to strengthen the old plant. 

Blackberries.—Tie up the new canes to stakes 
with strong twine, and stop them when 5 to 6 
feet high. Hoe or cultivate often to kill the weeds. 

*Thinning.—Most dwarf trees should have from 
one-third to one-half their fruit picked off just 
after it sets, so that the rest will be of good size 
and quality ; this will be found to more than pay 
for the trouble, besides, with young trees just com- 
ing into bearing, it is absolutely necessary, if the 
future good of the tree is regarded. 


—o—- 
Kitchen Garden. 


Keep the growing crops free from weeds, and do 
not allow any to go to seed. Hand cultivators and 
steel rakes, where horse-power cannot be used, are 
very effective implements, and if they are employed 
in time, and during a hot day, they effectually kill 
young weeds, without expensive hand work. There 
is no weed that grows which cannot be exter- 
minated by constant cultivation. 

Asparagus. —After peas have become plenty, the 
plants should be allowed to grow up, and it will be 








well to fork in a dressing of well rotted manure. 
Pull out the weeds during the summer. 

Beans.—Plant bush sorts for succession, and Li- 
mas may yet be planted, with a fair prospect of a 
crop, especially if the vines are cut off at the hight 
of 6 or 7 feet. 

Beets.—Plant every two weeks until July, and 
when large enough thin, and use the thinnings for 
greens. The early plantings should now be large 
enough to pull. 

Cabbages.—Gather and market the early plantings, 
and prepare the ground for celery or other late 
crops. Set out plants for the late crop. Destroy 
the cut worm and cabbage worm, which are so in- 
jurious to these plants. 

Celery.—The young plants in the seed bed should 
be thinned and kept clear of weeds, and when 
large enough, transplanted previous to the final 
setting, for which next month will be early enough. 

Carrots may still be sown. Thin out to two or 
three inches, and keep free from weeds. 

Corn.—Plant every two weeks at least, until July, 
and a crop may be had, if an early sort is plant- 
ed, even as late as the middle of the month. Any 
surplus may be easily dried for winter use. 

Cucumbers.—Sow for late crop and for pickling, 
taking care to sow the seed thickly, so that enough 
plants may be left after the bugs have destroyed 
all they require ; covers of netting are often used 
to preserve the plants from the attacks of the in- 
sects, but it is not practicable to protect a large 
pateh. Ashes or plaster sprinkled on the amen 
when wet, will help keep them off. 

Figg Plants.—Set out in rich warm soil, and hoe 
often ; liquid manure is beneficial. 

Lettuce.—There is little use in planting out lettuce 
at this season, as it quickly runs to seed, unless 
shade can be given. 

Melons.—Plant at once if not done last month, 
and give an abundance of manure, taking the same 
precautions as recommended for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Weed, and thin when necessary. Near 
a good market they generally sell best if bunched 
and marketed before they are ripe. 

Farsnips.—Weed and hoe until the leaves gét 
large enough to cover the ground. 

Peas generally mildew when planted late. If any 
are put in now, sow at least 6 inches deep, in rich 
soil, and stake as soon as they appear above the 
ground. Clear off the ground where the early sorts 
have been gathered, for cabbages or celery. 

Radishes may be sown in a shady spot. 

Rhubarb.—Keep the flower stalks cut, and do not 
gather too late, as this will exhaust the plants. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—Hoe and weed often; 
when any plants run up to flower, as they often 
do, they should be pulled out. 

Spinach.—Clear off the old beds, and plant with 
eabbage or other late growing crops. During the 
summer sow the New Zealand spinach, which 
withstands the drouth and grows rapidly, furnish-— 
ing an abundance during the hot season. 

Squashes.—Treat same as cucumbers and melons, 

Sweet Potatoes.—Set out at once, if not done al- 
ready, in well manured ridges, and as soon as the 
vines show signs of rooting at the joints, move them. 

Tomatoes.—If not set yet, do it at once, and pro- 
vide some support, so that the fruit will not touch 
the ground, even though it is only hay or brush. 

Turnips.—Sow Ruta-baga sorts this month. If 
insects appear, which they seldom do at this sea- 
son, dust lime, ashes, or even road dust upon the 
young plants when the leaves are wet. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns.—The lawn-mower must be used at least 
once a week, to keep the turf low, and any annual 
weeds from going to seed. Where the grass is too 
near shade trees or shrubs to be mowed, it should 
be eut with the grass hook. 

Walks need to be occasionally scuffle-hoed, to 
kill young weeds ; keep the center slightly higher 
than the edges, to allow the water.ro run off quick- 
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ly ; roll or pound, to make the surface firm. Grass 
edgings along the walks and beds require cutting 
two or three times during the season, else the 
edges become ragged and uneven. 

Annuals may be sown in the open ground this 
month, or the young plants set out from the boxes, 
in which seeds were sown. 

Climbers—Provide trellises or supports. for all 
plants which need them, and pinch into shape all 
which require it. 

Bulbs.—Set out all summer bulbs, such as Can- 
nas, Tuberoses, Gladioluses, Tigridias, etc., at once, 
and as they grow, provide stakes for such as need 
them, else the stems wili be broken by the wind. 

Perennials.—If seed is not required, the flower- 
stalk should be cut when the bloom is over, to 
throw all the strength into the roots. Some tall 
kinds require stakes, to keep them in position. Use 
the rake and hoe often, to kill the young weeds; a 
steel-toothed rake does very effective work, if used 
when the weeds are small. 

Bedding Plants should be set early this month, 
and kept in proper shape by pinching. Coleuses 
will often throw up flower-stalks during the sum- 
mer, but these should be cut as soon as they show, 
else the effect of the bed is injured. 

cesta 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Shade is imperatively necessary now, and should 
be given by whitewashing the glass; if this shade 
is not dense enough, a screen of lath may be made, 
small enough to be handled easily, and put on the 
glass over the more tender plants. See that all re- 
pairs needed are done at once, and that the houses 
are kept clear of insects. Give air every day, and 
during warm nights the ventilators can be left open 
with safety. Water the walks to keep the house cool. 


—<$£$_—_—__———> +0 + ____—— 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
——_o-— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agréculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending May 13th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

MARKETS, 

Oats, 
901,000 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK 
REcEIPT Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, 
WB il’s this “7tl294,000 1,136,000 1,334,000 83,000 221,000 1 
27 d’s Jast m'ti231,000 1,062,000 “437,000 31,000 198,000 783k000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats. 
26 d’s this in'th337,000 2,623,000 1,211,000 117,000 41,000 846,000 
27-0’s dast m’th329, 5000 2; "061,000 Sy 3000 68,000 264,000 97! {000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receirrs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1876. .294,000 1,136,000 1,334,090 83,000 221,000 901,000 
., oe 1875. . 264,200 817,000 I 623, 000 33,000 239,000 561,000 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rue. ~— ley. Oats. 
se days 1876 337,000 2,623,000 1,211,000 117,000 
% days 1875. 356,000 1,921, 000 z 709,000 64,500 1380, 10 1,814,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt, 
m bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

=~ 1876. .1,563,826 172,090 16,365 33,301 437,387 450,643 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3,393,074 232,140 68,429 rs 706,282 436,942 
ar. 6, 1876. 4,473,658 302,026 757457 870.208 
« 5,802,293 Oris. 8 100/741 85,191 1,080,300 307,438 
Dec. %, 1875. .5,878,036 816, 99,908 305,951 1,252,005 258;3A4 
May 11, 1875... 969,804 154.904 16,124 16.537 545,209 220,655 
in 11, 1875. 13,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 S77,014 145,647 






4. Exports from New York. Jan. 1, to May 10. 
Flour. eat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1876...727,578 7,614.910 4,336,520 152,604 —- 
bg 1656.295 5,650,821 4,472,235 64.148 165 2 
1874...782,059 9,309,705 5,515,55 352,373 45. His L8.017 
1873.1..392,997 1,485,326 3,965,351 49,700 11,830 10,604 24/152 


Gold has been up to 113%, and down to 112%, closing 
May'13, at 112%, as against 113 on April 12, and 114% on 
.Mareh 12....With the resumption of inland navigation, 
and the consequent increase of supplies of produce mov- 
ing towards the seaboard, more life has been apparent in 
the general markets, with a more animated inquiry for 
the leading articles, especially in the Breadstuff and Pro- 
vision lines....Flour and grain have been quite freely 
dealt in, in good part for export, but at variable prices. 
Toward the close the market ruled stronger, influenced 
by cable reports of cold and unfavorable weather, and 
firm grain markets abroad. Calculations as to the prob- 
able effects of a war in Europe growing out of the vexa- 
tious Eastern question, were also indulged, and, in in- 
stances, led toa more confident temper on the part of 
holders of exportable breadstuffs. Continental buyers 
have been purchasing very liberally, for markets extend- 
ing from Portugal to the Baltic, particularly for Germa- 
ny: and recent freight engagements of grain room on 
_ Berth and charter have been unusually extensive for 
. Gontinental ports. The better qualities of wheat, prime 
ry¢, and prime corn, are taken to mezt the requirements 





of the Continental trade. ...Provisions have been unusu- 
ally active in the pork and lard interests, but at decided- 
ly lower rates, closing more firmly. Butter, cheese, eggs, 
and beef, also cheaper....Cotton declined materially 
under free offerings of stock, with a livelier mcvement 
reported largely on speculative account....Hops and 
seeds quiet at the quoted rates....Wool has been very 
moderately sought after and quoted cheaper. California 
spring clip now arriving freely, and attracting more at- 
tention from buyers at the ruling figures, which are 
much lower than the opening quotations of last year. 
Recent failures in the manufacturing line have had a 
depressing effect on this interest....Tobacco, shipping 
hay, and desirable lots of straw have been of readier sale 
and quoted steadier in price....Occan freights have been 
tending upward toward the close, with an active call 
noted for room for grain and provisions, and a fair de- 
mand for accommodation for flour, resin, cotton, and 
tobacco. Grain rates by steam to Liverpool, closed on 
the 12th May at 74@8d ; to Bristol at €3@9d ; to Glasgow 


at9d@ ; to Hamburgh at equal to 10d per bushel. Provi- 
sions by steam to Liverpool, 30s.@35s. per ton ; Cotton 


atid. @ I. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, at 5s, 
9@.@6s. per quarter. Grain rates from San Francisco to 
Liverpool, for the maturing crop, quoted at 60s.@65s, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICKS. 































April 13. May 13. 
Price OF GOLD.... .....-. «« 113 112 3-8 
Froun—Super to Extra — #4 > @565 $400 @ 550 
Super to Extra Southern,. 4235 @8% 420 @900 
Bextra Western... ...ccccccccce 4 @950 500 @i0 00 
Extra Genesee............0000 570 @700 56 @700 
sang WTR vsicccdsoces 420 @465 4(0 @450 
eS rere 4235 @52% 350 @510 
RPDIINURAE,, 3. cacdcsessses se 27% @80 299 @3 60 
Waeat—All kinds of White, 130 @155 135 @ 160 
All kinds of a and nn. 100 @14 105 @150 
Corn— Yell ee . @2e@ 8 6 @ 67 
ee sree 0 @ 2 5i4@ 63 
IDG oss beccadevine 0 @ 7 58 @ 7 
Oats— Western 43 @ 852 37 @ 8&2 
EN Oca. cashineas acai i, ee 40 @ 38 
he Oe et 86 @ 1 00 9 @ R 
BARLEY Weer 70 @112% eee 
Hay—Bale, #100 bs. pwebeneesee 3 @1b @ 112% 
Srraw, # Sees ‘> 60 @110 60 @ 1 12% 
Corron— Middlings, # 13y%@ 18% 12K%@ = 12% 
Hors—Crop of 1875, # 133 @ 19 12 @ 18 
FRATHERS —Live Geese, # b 40 @ 60 33 @ 60 
Seev—Clover, #  ........... 16 @ 17 16%@ 17 
Timothy, # 1S eR 250 @275 275 @300 
Flax, # bushel............ 160 @16 150 @16 
Suean—Refi’g & Grocery # b 64%@ 6%@ 9 
Morassns, Cuba, # gal. 20 @ 2 40° 
New Orleans, new crop, 8 gal 4 @ 60 
Corrrn—lio(Gold)........... 16 @ 18 
‘Toracco, Kentucky, &¢., # Db 5 G 2 
Seed Leaf, # Aga 5 @ 35 
Woo.r—Domestic Fleece, 4d 2% @ 50 
Domestic, putled, # ........ 20 @ 38 
California, Clip......00....00ese 2 @ @ Bw 
TAGOW, OO ©. 21.b 22s. 68 SX@ 8% d 856 
OrL-CaKkkK—# ton ......,...... 40 00 @415 240 OU 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 2275 @22 81% @21 25 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. . 21 81% @21 § 2100 @2l 25 
Brer—Plain mes 1100 @125 12 00 @12 50 
LARD, in tres, & bis, #100 & 12 87¥@l13 85 12 624@13 25 
Burrer—State, # ........... 3 @ 3 23 @ R 
Western, poor to sented ed » 2 @ 8 17 @ 30 
CHERSE scabies ores 44%@ 13% 4%@ 13 
BEANS—® Dushel............. 50 @ 1 60 50 @ 1 62'% 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu... 118 @1 20 115 @1 2 
Eaqs—Fresh, ® dozen ....... 1S%@ 21 122%@ 15% 
PouLTRY—F veainne ysgicbels 5 22 13 @ 20 
Capons, ? Bb. 2 @ 382 0 @ 33 
Turkeys—# b.. 5 @ 2 li @_ 19 
Geese, # pair.. = .. 100 @380v0 13 @ 22% 
Geese, # f....... pbeeatiee oe 9 @ % —- @ — 
Ducks, # pair.......... bp 80 @ 150 6 @125 
SE, TEU Riinbs5. 0055560000600 li @ 8 —- @ — 
Roosters, We hab ce desgsstb che 8 @ 10 7@_ 8 
Chickens, spring, # pair...... -—-@ — 60 @112% 
Chickens, Phila.,dry pick’db — @ — 23 @ 40 
PROCTER GOL... .0.054 + sees —- @ — 8i4%@ 112% 
Ducks, Wild, # pair.......... 2 @ 125 —- @ — 
SNIPE, per (10Z,....0.0.65 eoee 60 @1L 30 @1%7 
PIGEONS, wild, @ dozen... 72? 140 @1% 75 @150 
Lerrvor, # 100 heads........ —- @ — 3530 @425 
CUCUMBERS, hot-house,#? doz 175 @ 250 100 @150 
ws MeN coh ccscseecets —- @ — 200 @40 
TURNIPS # bbl i @ 7 50 @ i 
CaRRoTs, % bbl.... 100 @150 —-@ — 
BEETS, yk aaa RET OO 10 @150 —-@-— 
bo eee - @ — 12% @150 
STRING BEANS, te crate. —- @ — 15 @300 
CaBs \GES— , 100. 450 @8 00 400 @8 00 
Bb —- @ — 123 @1% 
ONIoNs—# bbi.. 250 @550 100 @600 
# “rate pein . —- @ — 150 @1%7 
PoTaToEs— its bs sew sixns'e 50 @ 125 50 @ 1 50 
ek L. =eeae $00 @950 3800 @50 
Sweet PoratTors—# bbl..... 350 @42% 300 @45 
OORT 3.@ iil 3 @_ 10 
GREEN PEAS, ®crate........ % @3530 150 @1% 
‘TOMATOES, i a # cte.. 100 @1 50 50 @ 65 
RHUBARB, # 100 bunches. —- @ — 200 @400 
ASPARAGUS, # doz. bunches. — @ — 1580 3 00 
RaDIsHEs, # 100 bunches... 8 @300 150 @300 
GRAPES, # T..........04. 6@ 8 —- @ — 
APPLES—® barrel... 50 @ 450 275 @450 
CRANBERRIES—® bb . 1250 @1500 1300 @15 00 
# crate..... - — @ — 40 @50 
Squasn. # bbl. 123 @1%5 150 @250 
ORaNGeEs, Florida, 500 @ 900 —- @ — 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart —- @ — 3 @ 
MAPLE SUGAR, - @ — 6 @ it 
MAPLE SYRUP, @gallon..... —@ — 624%@ 1 00 








New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING DBeenes, Cae. Calves. aoe Sivine. Tos'l. 

PE Abikowes bu 7,781 2,072 914 22,210 50.980 

w. 9,082 4 i 513 20,298 51,599 

ooo 8,798 59 13.37 20,126 46,106 

oo 9,581 32 3. 54496 
May ~ 705 62 
Total os 5 Weeks . 45,617 253 





do. for prev. Weeks 31,556 235 80,739 176,935 


Deswes. Cone. Calves. Sheen. 





Swine, 

—— a Week.. 4, 126 8,214 16,185 21,085 
do. do. last, Mont) 7'839 be 1,282 14,819 20,184 
do, do. prev’s Month. . 8, 166 = 81 797 = 20,100.23, 133 





The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 








WEEK ENDING Range, Large Sc 

April 17....... . SK@I2Ke. oalowe” Aver. 
April 2 . 84@leKe, 9}4.410Kc. XC. 
May °84@R2 c. 9% @10%c. 13% 
May ¢ .9 @i2 c. 9% @10Xc. 10ye 
May 15. - S¥@l2 c. 94@10Ke, 0%: 


Beeves.—The market at the beginning of our report 
was ina state of collapse, prices being 1c, ®@ D. less 
than a year ago, with larger eupplics then than now, 
Several favoring circumstancas combined, helped the 
market up fully gc. @ tb., the next two weeks, and left 
it strong and active. The export of 160 or more car. 
casses of the best quality of beeves weckly to England, is 
not without its effect here ; although this export is not 
important as to numbers, yet, as it takes the primest cat. 
tle, which are always few and scarce, it affects the top 
prices and helps the average. At the close of our report 
we note a decline of 4c. @ t.on adull market. Fajr 
corn fed native steers sold at 9% @ 10c. @ tb., anda few 
only reached 103c. # . Prime cattle estimated at 56 
Ibs. @ cwl., sold for 1034 @ 11c., and extra at 57 ths, to 
the cwt., at 12c. 

Cows,.—The milch cow market is quite demoralized, 
The demand is light, and if supplies had not fallen of 
considerably, by the withdrawal of stock to the dairy 
localities in the country, where they are more salable, 
prices would have been quoted lower. Sales have been 
slow, without any fixed prices, which have varied from 
$40 to $50 for common, to $% for choice.... Vea] 
Calves.—Prices have kept up well, considering the 
quantity of poor calves which have been sent in by dairy- 
men. Hundreds of poor things below 100 lbs. have been 
sent to market, and brought from 4 @ 5c. @ bb., live 
weight, and smaller ones have sold by the head for $2 to 
$3. Meanwhile the best calves, weighing 200 tbs., have 
sold for 9c. % Ib. As we close, the market is fair, with 
thin calves worth 5 @ 5c. @ D., and good selling at 
8c., and selections at 10c. @ I. Weaned calves brought 
34 @ 4c. # b....Sheep and Lambs,—The ex. 
porters of meat have entered the sheep pens, and the 
past month 900 of the fattest sheep have been dressed and 
shipped to England. The market hasbeen good through- 
out the month, closing sales were made at 5144 @ 5X. @ 
bb. for thin sheep; 6 @ 6c. @ D. for good, aud 7%. @ b, 
for extras, all live weights and clipped. Quotations are 
now ;all for clipped sheep...... Swine.—Spcculators, 
known in the market as “ bears,” have ravaged the pork 
market, and prices are down about one cent a pound 
since last month, closing at 9 @ 9c. for dressed. In re- 
lation to the prospects of the market, the Chicago Live 
Stock Reporter says: “It is contended that hogs would 
not have reached the high prices whiclr have been current 
since the opening of the year, but for the belief that more 
than ordinary scarcity, and the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of meeting the wants of the market through the 
spring and early summer seasons, The supply, however, 
has been far larger than was anticipated, and is steadily 
increasing, not merely in numbers and condition, thus, 
as it is now believed, fully showing that western farmers 
are better off than we had supposed them to be. It is 
not, however, at all improbable that the views of dealers 
having shifted from one extreme will go to the other, and 
therefore that a very short time will be sufficient to show 
that after all it will require the best efforts of western 
hog-growers, to meet the demand of present and ensuing 


Prices of Feed. 









COR, DOF LOB one gsr son ess qengshe ddbemenbieese ced 8. 20,00 
Middlings, per ton...........ce0ee em Ra NARI} 
Ground Feed, perion.......c0s6...bcoccecccnccucc 15,06@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, pet tom...........0.... 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton........ aeetos 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, Per D..........sccccsvcccccsees s@ 4 
Prices of Fertilizers, 
No. 1. .Peruy. Guano (10 p.ct. ammonia), @ ton. . $54. orn 
“ eetitied), per ton........ 


Mapes’ Nitrogenized Supe rphosphi: ite, per ton... 45.00@ $0.00 
Plain Superp! osphate (mineral), per ton 30.00@ 35.00 
s Bone yr phosphate, per ton........... 40.00@ 45,00 








« _ Prepared Fish Guano, per ton. . 33. 40.00 
Fish Guano (crude in bi: anes), per | ton.. — 24.00 
EU WHERE ST BUM coco ueeesss, + <0) suscewneaecs 25.00@ 28.00 
Bone: BOGE ERE RON oc. sass oadkivnd ssiled secesee- 40.00@ 45.00 

zawbones Ground (pure), per ton. ‘ 40.00 
tough BONOS POF GOUiss nc.) dadascsecvccceccd 22.1@ 25.00 
German Potash Salts, ( 3@35 per peg per ton. 20.0 @ 25.0 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, oe ound, per ton.......... 8.00.0, 9.00 

n barrels, per bbl..............0000.... 1% 
Wood Pe A, re tere 16 c.@18 & 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per 1Bii.i. is. 65 


8%c.@9 © 
Chloride of Petam, (muriate of potash,80p.c.), lb 2%c.@ 8%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per 1D... .cciceccce. ....ccescess c.@ 4C. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), ‘per wees 5 C.@ 54C, 
Dried Blood or Dricd Meat per unit of anti $3.00@ $ 4.00 


— rs et OS 


Long Island Stock Sales.—A fair for 
the sale of stock designed to accommodate Long Island, 
is to be held at the Queen’s County Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s fair grounds on the 2ist and 22nd of June. This is 
to be the first of a continued series of annual fairs, and 
weare glad to be able to make this announcement of the 
beginning of a much needed and very useful method of 
disposing of or purchasing stock.’ The animals offered 
will be sold to the highest bidder without reserve. We 
understand that a large number of thoroughbred stock 
from the herd of Mr. Crozier, of Northport, will be 
offered for sale, besides a number of other animals, 
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July...4... 1876. 


Last Call. 
One Month and 4 Days. 


Large Pay = Little Work. 
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Of Interest to Two Classes. 


1st Class: Those who have sent in some 
names for Premiums, 
2d Class: All Others, 

ist.—Those who have sent in some names on premium 
lists should now fill up the lists, and send in for the de- 
sired premiums. The offers will be closed and with- 
drawn on July 4, 1876. There is plenty of time to do 
this during the next 34 days. 

2d.—There is plenty of time for any person desiring it, 
to show his (or her) paper to two, three, or more others, 
explain its value, ask and secure and forward their sub- 
scriptions, beginning now, or at the commencement of 
the volume, or any other time desired, and in return for 
this, the Publishers will make you a fine Centennial Gift 
of any of the good articles in the Premium List, corre- 
sponding to the number of names sent by you. Over 
15,000 such presents have been made by the Publish- 
ers in this way, and with almost universal gratification 
to the recipients. Amy Person (YOU, READER) 
can easily get one or more of these fine articles free.—(If 
you have not the illustrated descriptions of the premiums, 
send fora copy at once, and it will be forwarded free.) 

A lady received one of Steinway’s splendid $650 
Pianos for subscribers collected mainly in June. 

Many others have obtained other valuable articles. in 
return for names collected as late as this month, 

There is nothing fancifal, and no clap-trap at all in this 
matter. There are tens of thousands of persons, a few 
at least in every place in the country, who ought, for 
their own pleasure and profit, to have just the kind 
of information that is being given in this journal during 
this year. It would directly and indirectly pay them 
many times the cost, and if they knew about the matter 
they would certainly have it. The Publishers desire 
toreach such persons. They know that those who once 
begin to read the paper, usually continue to do so 
through a. long series of years, and they. intemd to make 
the paper so valuable that no one will want to cease tak- 
ing it. But they cannot goand speak to them personally. 

So they (the Publishers) desire to have the Readers 
speak of the paper to their friends and neighbors, and 
explain its character and utility, so that they will desire 
to have it, and the Publishers are quite willing to pay 
all who do this, much more than the profit on the sub- 
scription for one or two years. 

Therefore they offer valuable articles (of the 
best quality and character) to each and every one 
who will take the little tronble required to ask two, 
or three, or more, neighbors to subscribe. These ar- 
ticles, bought for cash at wholesale, are more valuable 
and much better pay than could be given in money, but are 
just as good, or better, than money ; they are carefully 


selected and warranted good. 


This plan works well all round, and has done go for 





many years, The Publishers secure enlarged circulation. 
Those assisting in this, get the good premiums without 
money expenditure. Those induced to subscribe are 
made acquainted with a good paper, and are benefited. 
Now, READER, will you not join in the enterprise ? 
Can you not, this month, beginning to-day, speak of 
the paper to those you meet, or take an evening or 
rainy day to do it, and thus secure two, three, or more 
names, and send them in? You can select any article 
you desire from the Premium List, corresponding to the 
names you send, whether many or few. MANY have 
found this so profitable, that they have given up eyery- 
thing else, and gone into it as a business, and made 
large salaries by selling the articles they have obtained. 
Thousands of others have secured for themselves, free, 
such things as these: Gold Pens and Pencils— 
Watches — Fine Table Cutlery — Elegant 
Silver-plated Articles—Scissors in Cases— 
Pocket Knives—Boy’s Wagons--Children’s 
Carriages— Floral Sets--Microscopes--Melo-=- 
deons—Pianos—Guns—RBifles—Books, etc. 
Try your hand at it now. In the next one month 
and 4 days, (June, and July 1-4), you can get one, per- 
haps several of the above articles, or others of the 100 
offered in the Premium List. Ifyou have not kept your 
copy of the Premium List, send and get another at once. 
Try it for once, and see how it will work. A little 
practice now, may pave the way for you to get hundreds 
of dollar’s worth next year. 
YOU can do this as successfully and 
satisfactorily to yourself, as the other 
15,000, who have already done so. 








containing a great variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Iae> N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, each subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York Oity Banks or Bankers arc best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 


‘obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 


age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2; at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Scts of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular'style, A675 cents péf vol. (60 cents extrm, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition; are in the’ German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 





the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader, The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen, Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 


The House-Building chapters and il- 
lustrations given in every number of the American Ag- 
riculturist now, as for 18 months past, and to be contin- 
ued, are of great value. They are new, the information 
is of the practical, common-sense order, and the cost of 
each plan is of great convenience, as it is carefully esti- 
mated. These articles are alone worth more than the 
cost of the paper to half the families of the country—to 
those hoping to build in the future, those planning to 
build soon, and as an aid in changing houses already 
erected. 

Our National BAZAAR this month, 
contains the usual assortment of good things, advertised 
by trustworthy men. It will always pay any one to look 
all through the advertisements, and see what is offered, 
by whom, at what price, etc. Many a man has gota val- 
uable new idea from secing what others say about busi- 
ness matters, which has started his own thought ina 
profitable direction. When writing to any of our ad- 
vertisers, for information, catalogues, etc., or sending 
orders to them, please let them know that you belong to 
the great Agriculturist family, and you may expect and 
will receive good treatment. Our advertisers know that 
we carefully exclude any one who does not promptly 
perform what he promises in his advertisement. 





Broom-Corn and Brooms, is the title 
of a work of about 60 pages, in which the editors of the 
American Agriculturist have brought together from va- 
rious sources all the available information upon these 
subjects. It gives the various methods of treating the 
crop in different parts of the country, from preparing the 
soil and planting the seed, to baling the crop and send- 
ing it to market, and includes an account of the man- 
agement on the great Broom-corn farms of Illinois. The 
methods by which the farmer can make brooms for home 
use, and those followed in manufacturing for market, are 
given in detail, and as also other parts of the work, 
abundantly illustrated, the whole forming the most com- 
plete’ treatise on this increasingly important crop in 
print. Published by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York. Sent post-paid, in paper’50¢, in cloth%5e. 


Did It Pay ?—Thirty-three years ago two 
farmers settled side by side, with about equal advantages 
as to soil, markets, etc. One of them subscribed for the 
American Agriculturist, and occasionally bought a book 
or two about his business, the whole costing him only 
$6 a year. His boys read and thought about their work, 
became fnterested in and respected it, an@ were-happy in 
their toil, because they had something to think about. 
They grew up intelligent, and settled as good prosperous 
farmers, respected and influential....The other farmer 
‘ conldn’t afford:papers and books” ; (he could afford 6 
cerits'a' day, or $20 a year, for tobacco, becr, etc.) His 
boys worked sullenly by day, and “‘ skylarked ”’ at night; 
they despised and hated their work, which for them was 
oaly exercising brute force; with little mind applied. 
When old enongh to escape parential restraint, they quit 
the farm, one for-this, and another for that, and none of 
them ever amounted to anything. Six dollars.a year, or 
even $1.50 a year, would have made a wonderful differ- 
ence—wonld have changed their whole course of life. 
Would it have paid?....Please show this item to some 
of your neighbors, who Lave perhaps not thought of 
this matter, and invite them to try this or some other 
good journal for the present year. You may do them a 
positive good by such a hint. 


Frauds in Fertilizers.—There is un- 
donbtedly much profit to be gained in using good arti- 
ficial fertilizers of the right kinds, but from the nataré of 
the case, it is difficult to detcct frauds. It is so easy to 
color, and compound worthless materials, that one is on- 
ly safe when buying of thoroughly known and entirely 
trustworthy manufacturers, and with a guarantee as to 
the composition. An “Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion,” with a ‘‘ Fertilizer Control System ” is needed in 
every State, almost in every county. Connecticut has 
made a beginning, and the saving to that State will be 
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many tens of thousands of dollars this first year. Take a 
Single illustration, A fertilizer, called ‘“ American Bone 
Fertilizer,” said to be made in New Jersey, was very 
highly puffed, pronounced cheap at $60 per ton, but sold 
“ for introduction ” at $55a ton. Considerable purchases 
were made by farmers, and probably the State would have 
been flooded by it, as the statements were very plausible. 
But samples were taken to the Experiment Station, and 
after repeated careful analyses, of samples from different 
purchasers, the utmost of valuable fertilizing material 
that could be found in it, déd not amount to nine dollars a 
ton! About half of it was found to be sand !—This.is the 
worst case yct brought ont, but the hundreds of analyses 
already made and under way, are showing the farmers of 
that State that in some kinds of fertilizers they are get- 
ting two or three times.as much for their money, as in 
others equally puffed, and praised, and “‘ certificated.” 





Mand-Book for Fruit-Growers, by 
¥.R. Elliott. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. This is a small 
and useful work, intended to give those who grow fruit 
for their own use a compact guide as to treatment, and 
select lists, containing only the most desirable varieties, 
thns avoiding the bewilderment caused by the many va- 
rieties presented in larger works. A chapter on home 
adornments is added as an appendix to the portion treat- 
ing of fruits. Price, post-paid from this office, 60 cents 
paper, and $1 cloth. 

The American Veterinary Col- 
Tege.—in former years we have often mentioned in 
terms. of high commendation, the ‘‘N. Y. College of 
Veterinary Surgeons.” Some two years ago the course 
of the trustees being unsatisfactory, the whole faculty 
left the college, and formed a new institution, so that the 
Am. Veterinary College is in all its essentials the same 
asthe old one, and the good words we in former days 
applied to that, now belong to the new college. Doctors 
Liantard, Large, and others who gave prominence to the 
Faculty of the College of Veterinary Surgeons, occapy 
similar positions in the Am. Veterinary College. We 
notice that the present class, which though larger than in 
former years, numbers only about 20, when it should be 
ten times as many. While young men are thronging the 
veguiar medical colleges, to prepare themselves for a pro- 
fession already overcrowded, there are few who choose a 
eareer as veterinary surgeons, an honorable profession, 
and one which calls for as thorough acquirements and 
skill as the other, and in which the opportunities for dis- 
tinction and profit are very much greater. Those who 
wish for information about the college, should apply to 
Prof. A. Liautard, 141 West 54th St., N. Y. City, which is 
also the locality of the hospital attached to the cellege. 

A Manual of the Apiary.—By Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural College. This 
isan illustrated 8vo. pamphlet of about 60 pages, and 
embodies the author's lectures and teachings in apicul- 
ture. As it reaches us just as we go to press, we are un- 
able to speak of its contents, other than to say that they 
look attractive, and that we know that the author is 
abundantly able to make a useful work. 

The Rural New Yorker, founded, and 
until within a year or two conducted, by Mr. D. D. T. 
Moore, has recently changed hands, Mr. G. A. C. Barnett 
eontinues to be, as he has been for some time, the pub- 
lisher, and Mr. A. S. Fuller assumes the duties of editor 
in chief, with Mr. E. S. Carman as associate editor. Mr. 
Moore retires from a long editorial career with the best 
wishes of a wide circle of friends, including those of the 
Agricultural Press, with whom, personally and in his 
eolumns, he always maintained the most pleasant rela- 
tions. For some time past Mr. Moore has done little ed- 
itorial work, else the unfair. misrepresentations of the 
position of those who have criticised its articles, would 
mot have appeared in its columns, nor would the un- 
seemly quarrel with a Rochester rival have been toler- 
ated. The Rural had for some time been conspicuous 
for ite abuse of another journal, and a stream of epithets 
_ Sach as we are happy to say are rarely seen in agricul- 

tural papers, disfigured its columns. The incoming of 
- the new administration was marked by a sudden cessa- 
tion of that style of controversy, which consists in call- 
fing mames. Mr. Fuller has the ability to bring up the 
Rural to its former excellence, an undertaking in which 
we, with hosts of other friends, wish him much success. 

Catalogue of Agricultural and 
ether Tools,—We have been favored with a cata- 
logue of Messrs. Semple, Berge & Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo. This handsomely bound and neatly printed book, 
is also a very interesting one, as it contains engravings 
and descriptions of tools, implements, and machines, far 
too numerous to mention in detail. It is sufficient to 
say that almost every thing needed for the farm, work- 

, factory, mill, mine, or quarry, from a steam engine, 
a Teaper, or a wagon, down to a bolt or nut, may there be 








found and referred to. Dealers in agricultural imple- 
ments and hardware of all sorts, will be particularly in- 
terested in this catalogue. 

The American Kennel, by Amold 
Burges. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. A handsome 
square 8vo., of 200 pages, devoted to the breeding, man- 
agement, and breaking of sporting dogs, especially set- 
ters. There are several fine portraits of setters and 
pointers, and pedigrees are given of various imported 
animals and their progeny. It bears the impress of 
thorougn work on the part of both author and publishers. 
Sent from this office, post-paid, for $4.00. 

Some New Architectural Books.— 
Works upon architecture seem to be legitimately rela- 
ted to rural books, and the Orange Judd Company, find- 
ing that orders for works on architecture came so fre- 
quently with those for books on rural affairs, have grad- 
ually increased their stock, until architectural books 
have become an important department of their business, 
and, as will be seen by their Book List, they offer a large 
number: of the leading works in this specialty. Those 
noticed here are some of the latest additions to their 
stock, and are sent, post-paid, at the prices given. 

VILLAS AND CoTTAGEs, or Homes for all, by Wm. M. 
Woollett, N. Y.: A. J. Bicknell & Co. This contains 
21 designs, including plans, elevations, and perspective 
views. Some of these are very pleasing, and all are 
marked by originality. Price, $3.00. 

MopEerRN AMERICAN HomEsTEADs, by Daniel T. At- 
wood. Mr. Atwood is a practical architect, and most of 
these designs are of houses recently erected ; the work 
is illustrated by 4@ plates of dwellings of modcrate cost, 
stables, ice-houses, and other out-buildings, including 
several especially designed for the Southern States, 
Price, $3.50. 

ARCHITECTURAL IRoN Works, by Wm. J. Freyer, Jr., 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. This work of 220 pp., 
8vo., is full of practical details, useful to all who make or 
employ the various forms of iron used in architecture ; 
illustrated by numerous engravings. Price, $3.50. 





Animal Parasites and Messmates, 
by P. J. Van Beneden. This volume, one of D. Appleton 
& Co's. International Scientific Series, is an attractive 
work upon a subject which, though repulsive, is not the 
less important. The fact that many of the evils which 
afflict humanity, are due to internal parasites, that pass 
one portion of their existence in the animals used for 
food, is now well established, and the surest way to avoid 
these is to know their histories. This work, illustrated 
by numerous engravings, gives a full account of most of 
the internal and external parasites on man and other 
animals, and gives the later discoveries 1n this interest- 
ing department of natural history. Price $1.50. 





Orchid Culture, by E. 8. Rand, Jr. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. It shows great faith in the 
future progress of horticulture in this country, when a 
publisher puts forth a work upon such a rare specialty as 
that of Orchid Culture. The present is an exceedingly 
neat 12mo. volume of nearly 500 pages, in which the 
author gives his own experience, supplemented by that 
of others for species with which he is unacquainted. Of 
course, the valne of the work as a guide can only be 
properly judged of by those familfar with orchid culture, 
for the rest, it is very full and complete, and the author 
writes with an enthusiasm that we hope may be the 
means of inducing others to engage in the culture of these 
charming plants. While most of the East Indian orchids 
require a high temperature, those from Mexico and the 
Andes do better in a moderate heat, and may be grown 
in an ordinary grapery. We know of no branch of horti- 
culture that can be undertaken by persons of moderate 
means, that will give a more satisfactory retarn for the 
outlay than the cultivation of orchids, and we hope 
that this work may tend to increase the knowledge 
of and love for these plants. We regret that Mr. Rand 
did not give the descriptive characters of each genus, and 
are qnité surprised at finding’no account of the peculiar 
relations of insects to these flowers, though, perhaps, 
these may not be regarded as belonging to orchid culture. 
Sent post-paid by the Orange Judd Company for $3.50. 

Scale Insects on House Plants.— 
Mrs. ** L. CG. R.,” Herkimer Co., N. Y. These are easily 
removed from hard-wooded plants by means of strong 
soap-suds, applied with a stiff brush ; an old tooth-brush 
or nail-brush will answer. Plants with soft stems would 
be injured by a scrubbing; the scale upon these may be 
easily picked off. A sliver of wood whittled down like a 
toothpick, we find to be a sovereign remedy for mealy 
bugs, as well as scale upon soft wooded plants, 





‘6 The Cactus.’’—‘B. §.,’’ Washington, D. 
C., writes, that several would like to know how to treat 





‘*the Cactus.” While there are many of the Cactug 
family in cultivation, there is no one that is. pte-tminent. 
ly He Cactus; Those in general cultivation are either. 
Epiphyllums, which, from tlieir jointed stems, are coni- 
monly called ‘* Crabs-claw. Cactus,” or species of Cereus 

which have long ¢ylindrical stems, like the « Rat-tail 
Cactus, (C. flagelléformés,) or triangular, winged, or flat 

like the gorgeous Cereus speciossimus and its varietics and 
relatives. These plants are mostly from countries where 
months pass without a drop of rain ; ~when the raing 
come, they soon burst into bloom, make their growth 

and ripen their stems all in a short time, when they oi 
to rest ready for another long, dry spell. In cultivation 

these conditions must be imitated, The Epiphyllums, ot 
Crabs-claws, mostly flower in winter, one blooming in 
early spring ; these need water while blooming, and mak- 
ing their growth immediately afterwards; when the 
growth is complete, which will be when the new joints 
become large, firm, and like the old ones, then very little 
water will be needed, and during summer they should 
not be exposed torains. The others, the Cereuses, are 
mostly summer bloomers ; they make grand decorationg 
for verandas, and should not be, as is sometimes done, 
plunged in the borders, as their flowers, to show their 
full beauty, should be near the level of the eye, They 
bloom from May until the end of summer, and during 
this time, and while making new growth, are to be wa- 
tered, though moderately. When the cool nights of Sep. 
tember come, they must be taken into the house, and may 
be kept quite dry all winter. The reason for most of the 
failures is, keeping the dormant plants wet during the 
winter. In a greenhouse they may be stored ona top 
shelf, and left in quiet. 





Sundry Humbugs. 


In writing of humbngs 
we have heretofore men- 
tioned the fact, that much 
of their success is owing to 
the existence in the com- 
munity of a large class of 
persons so peculiarly con- 
stituted that they are not 
only ready to be, but appa- 
rently desirous of being 
cheated. Some persons 
will invest all the money 
they can raise in lottery 
schemes; often repeated 
failure so far from discour- 
aging them, only strength- 
ening their belief that their 
‘*luck’’ will soon come. 
We have known persons, 
who through a long series 
x of years were devoted to 

= === quack medicines, taking 
each new nostrum as it came out, and warmly sounding 
its praises until a newer medicine displaced it in their 
esteem. Soitis with other classes of humbugs, there 
are enough who think that in some way they can get 
something for nothing to make quite a large class of 
customers, There is not, so far as we are aware, any 
help for those afflicted with this mania; mere loss and 
failure with one, only seems to sharpen the appetite for 
another. One party sends us a list of concerns which he 
has found out to be frauds, and wishes us to publish 
them as humbugs, and at the same time asks about the 
character of certain other concerns, who are in the same 
line, put out closely similar, if not identically the same 
circulars, offering the same rubbishy stuff. ‘The writer 
evidently not satisfied with his experience with three of 
these shops which propose to put people on the rapid 
road to fortune for 50c. or $100, is ready to make other 
ventures in the same line. The various cases in which 
we are asked 





“Ig THIS A HUMBUG?” 
are amusing, and we have before us a number of letters 
embodying this question as to various schemes. We 
cannot reply to these in detail, but to meet these cases, 
have more than once given a very safe rule, which is, if 
a scheme or article is presented in such a way that you 
have to write us to inquire about it, let that project or 
that article alone. ... Here is one ** V who wants 
‘* PSYCHOMANCY, OR SOUL CHARMING,” 

and thongh “ V” would like to “ charm *’ souls, he has& 
frugal mind, and would not go to the wrong shop, con- 
sequently he sends the names of several concerns who 
offer to sell the books or stuff to do it with, and asks 
whether they are swindlers or not. We do not know if 
we have a very clear idea as to what ‘* soul charming” is, 
and not being a good judge of the article, are quite una- 
ble to say whether the parties referred to offer the gen- 
uine thing or not. ‘‘Soul charming,” indeed! here is 4 
man with intelligence enough, to write, whose letter, on 
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this day, and at the very hour when the opening of the 
great exhibition showing our progress in a century, is 
being welcomed with cannon aud bells, stares us in the 
face, and wants us to help him about “ Soul charming” 
_...A8 Sydney Smith, when advised to “ take a walk on 
an empty stomach,” asked his physician ‘ whose stom- 
ach?” so we are tempted to ask, ‘* whose aoul,” {Vu 
do you want to ‘“‘charm,” and whyfore should you 
“charm” it? Wecannot give you the advice you seek ; 
on general principles we would advise yon.not to try to 
charm other people’s souls; but if youwish toamprove on 
your own, there are some very excellent directions to be 
found in-the writings of one Matthew, beginning at 
the 5th chapter. 
‘‘13 THE WYOMING LOTTERY A HUMBUG?” 
is the purport of several letters that have come so near 
together that it looks as if some parties were trying to 
get us to commit ourselves in writing, and then annoy us 
with a suit at law. If this were the object, we hope that 
they are satisfied with their success. We regard all lot- 
teries as humbugs, according to our meaning of the 
word—in that they are and must be, however managed, 
unfair. Many pay their money and get nothing in re- 
turn, while a few, paying only the same amount of 
money, and without doing anything to merit it, receive 
many times more than they paid. We hold that such 
transactions as these are wrong, and have a bad effect on 
the community in which’ they are aliowed. The result 
to the losers is of little consequence, but the effects upon 
the winners, in teaching them, and others by their ex- 
ample—that money can be got in some other way than 
by giving the worth of it, is entirely wrong and abso- 
lutely pernicious. 
BUT IS THIS WYOMING LOTTERY FAIRLY MANAGED ? 


We say no! and that it is a fraud upon the community 
in this: It sends out circulars to particular persons, of- 
fering to guarantee that by the investment of a certain 
sum, these particular persons will draw certain prizes. 
This is done on the plea that it will induce the recipients 
of these prizes to act as agents, and that their success 
will adyertise the lottery. The only leg that the lottery 
had to stand upon, was that it was a game of chance, and 
that one person’s chance was as good as that of another. 
But here is this Wyoming fraud sending its lithographed 
circulars all over the country, and by holding ont a 
guarantee of a prize, trying to induce parties to act as 
stool pigeons. Lotteries in general are bad enough, but 
we regard this of Wyoming a8 a very mean fraud. The 
lottery publishes a paper, partly given to quack medi- 
cines and partly to the lottery, It has acolumn devoted 
to * What the Press says,” and though the American 
Agriculturist is copyrighted, we shall not regard it as an 
infringement of our rights if they place the above among 
the “ Sayings of the Press.”’ 
SEED AND PLANT HUMBUGS, 

Last month we gave in a separate article some account 
of the “New and Wonderful Seeds”’ that are offered 
with such extravagant claims that, whatever the plants 
themselves may be, the descriptions of them are hum- 
bugs.... What was said in the article referred toin re- 
gard to ‘Ivory Wheat,”’ was entirely based upon the ad- 
-vertisement ; we have since received some of these seeds, 
and find that they are, as we conjectured, one of the 
forms of Sorghum, Indian Millet, or Guinea corn. The 
offering of this stuff as “Ivory” or any other kind of 
‘wheat,’ is a fraud upon farmers. Those who have 
been induced to plant any considerable quantity of this 
#tuff, may feed the product out to animals, but they can 
find no market for it. Cleveland, Tenn., is the head- 
quarters of this and other maryellous seeds... A worthy 
successor to Layfayette & Co., advertises his choice 
wares in the St. Louis papers., He has gooseberries and 
currants whieh ‘‘ bear fruit twig¢e a year,’ “and the as- 
paragus of Caucasus, which are good to eat three months 
after they.aré planted.” The branching pop-corn intro- 
duced several years ago, turns up this year as “‘ Peabody 
Corn,” a good enough pop-corn....We have kept the 
run of all things very closely for the last 25 years, and 
‘are very sure that all seeds and plants of any permanent 
value are first introduced by the regular dealers in such 
articles. When a wonderful Prince somebody, or Em- 
peror something cabbage, or a bran new hardy sugar 
cane, or some new revelation in wheat is offered by some 
unknown person, it is well at least, to touch it cautiously. 


THE STOCK GAMBLERS 


now try & new dodge in advertising. They send postal 
cards all over the country informing people if they wish 
to know how to make money with a guarantee against 
loss, they must send for such a book. It is of no use to 
write us, as a great many do, asking as to the character 
‘of these parties and the safety of investing with them. 
We cannot find that they are known to the regular Stock 
i‘ Board, but are mere skirmishers on the outskirts of the 
army. When, as recently happened, one known as the 
longest headed and shrewdest of all the stock specula- 


tors, one who knew all the “ing and outs” of “The | 





Street ’’ made a melancholy failure, what sort of a chance 
is there for you, with your money in the hands of an 
unknown party ?....We are asked about investing in a 


BLACK HILLS ASSOCIATION, 
which proposes to facilitate persons in getting to the 
Black Hills ; we have examined the prospectus, and find 
it very faulty, for the reason that the most important 
point is omitted—there is no provision for getting back 
again, and help is much more likely to be needed in this 
direction than iu the other, Certain restless mortals 
will go to the Black Hills, for somebody once found a few 
grains of gold there ; but we advise no one to go unless 
he takes money enough to bring him back. 

MISERABLE BOOKS. 
It is very doubtful if decent right-thinking people are 
aware of the stream of foul literature which, under the 
pretense of teaching physiology and other matters, is in 
circulation among young persons, of both sexes, from 
the ages of 15 to 18. All the nastiness does not emanate 
from cities, but small towns in the country often have a 
bad notoriety as the source of this style of literature, 
So far as one can judge from their circulars, these ‘Secret 
Instructors,” ‘“* Marriage Guides,” or by whatever name 
they may be called, have very much the same contents, 
and only differ in having the name of some other ‘‘ Doc- 
tor” as their reputed author. We have acircular before 
us which is a fair sample of the whole batch; the book 
professes to be ‘‘ Doct.——’s Marriage Guide,” and after 
enumerating a lot of stuff which we do not care to re- 
peat, it is alsoa ‘‘ Private Medical Instructor for All, 
married or single, old or young, male or female,” and a 
lot more. The list of contents shows that it is a vile 
book, but more than this there is the same ‘‘ Doctors” 
‘* Book of Secrets,” offering to tell everything from how 
to make “old horses appear young,” to ‘‘ produce the 
diamond, ruby, etc.” Besides these, there is included in 


the same volume the ‘Seventh Book of Moses,’’ pre- 4 


tended to be a suppressed book by the great law-giver. 
If the announcements of the other books are nasty and 
absurd, this is wicked and profane in presenting its 
claims. Yet their vile circular finds its way into the 
hands of the youth, and the rascals who issue manage 
to introduce them into the most select schools. While 
the circulars of these books avoid absolute obscenity, 
they are quite as mischievous as those which the law 
excludes from the mail. 


MEDICAL MATTERS. 


How can we make our position in respect to medical 
men and medicines generally understood, and thus save 
hundreds the trouble of writing to ask about this or that 
one? If it would do any good, we would keep a state 
ment standing and print it month after month, but we 
fear it would not meet the case. We have stated again 
and again that we have no acquaintance with, or personal 
knowledge of, any advertising doctor, and that we would 
not employ one of them or advise any one else to do so, 
yet in the face of this, we get scores of letters, asking if 
so and so is not anexception. We regard all secret med- 
icines as wrong, and shall do all that we can to discour- 
age their use, and we look upon the advertising of his 
own claims and cares by a “doctor” as in itself proof 
that he has no proper standing in the medical’profession. 
We should be very glad if our friends would remember 
this so frequently repeated declaration, for we have no 
time to answer individual inquiries on these points. 
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Ferrets Wanted.—‘J. W.,” Muscatine, 
Iowa. Enquiries such as yours would be unnecessary, 
if persons would look through the advertising columns 
for what they want. In this case it would be found that 
ferrets are kept for sale by N. Guilbert, Gwynedd, Pa. 


The Carrant Worm.—Powidered White 
Hellebore is, as we have frequently stated, a complete 
and thorough exterminator of the currant worm ; it may 
be dusted over the leaves when the dew is on, or may be 
stirred in water and applied with a syringe. Another 
remedy comes to us from George Cruikshanks, gardener 
to J. ©. Whitin, Esqs-Whitinsyille, Mass., which may 
be useful to those who cannot readily..get the White 
Hellebore, or may not like to use it. -Mr,-C. mixes 5 Ibs. 
whale oil soap with one quart of kerosene ; when thor- 
oughly mixed, he gradually adds about 5 gallons of boil- 
ing water, stirring to dissolve the soap and incorporate 
the kerosene. When this is done, add 25 gallons of water 
and apply with a syringe. It should be applied early on 
a sunny day, so that the liquid may dry upon the leaves, 
Mr. C. states that three applications have never failed to 
effectually destroy the pests. 
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Thorough-bred and Grade Jerseys for 
Farmers, Feil 


BY THOMAS FITCH, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
—~<-——. 


My experience for many years in breeding Jersey stock 
and crossing thoroughbreds with other breeds, may. in- 
terest some of your readers, particularly the dairymen 
with whom butter-making is the principal business. 
My first purchase of Jerseys was made from the impor- 
tation and breeding of the late John A. Taintor, of Hart- 
ford, Conn , who was, I think, the first to visit the islands 
inthe British Channel, and to select in person, and im- 
port into this State, a herd of Jerseys, He was remarka- 
bly fortunate in his selections, for few if any of the later 
importations, down to the present time, have equaled or 
even approached the quality of his stock for form, beau- 
ty, or the production of milk, cream, and butter. Solid 
colors and black points, squirrel greys, or silver greys, 
light fawns or dark fawns, or other fashionable marks or 
colors had then as little to do with the real value of a Jer- 
sey cow, as it has to-day; or as the dark or light com- 
plexion has to do with an Anglo-Saxon’s brains. A good 
Jersey cow, thorough-bred, and well bred at that, one 
that gave say 12 quarts of milk per day on common food 
(not steamed), and made 12 lbs, of butter per week, sold 
then for about $100. I have bred many thorough-bred 
Jerseys, and hundreds of grades; but comparatively few 
of my thorough-breds have given more than 12 quarts of 
milk per day, and I have the credit of breeding some of 
the most celebrated milkers and butter-makers now in 
this country; among them the following well known 
names: ‘ Palestine 3d,” ‘\Maggie Mitchel,” ‘ Fleet- 
foot,” “Flora,” ‘ Buff,” and many more that I can 
name, all are the direct descendants of Mr. Jobn A, 
Taintor’s stock, some of them having given as high as 22 
quarts of milk, and made more than 2 Ibs. of butter per 
day, measured and weighed. I have crossed the Jersey 
bull with nearly all the known breeds of cows, Ayrshires, 
Natives, Short-horns, Dutch, the ‘sacred cow,” and the 
Devons, and it is an excellent cross with any and all 
breeds for the dairy. I haye never yet found a half- 
blood Jersey cow that did not yield a richer quality. of 
milk than her dam. One peculiarity of the cross is this: 
wherever the Jersey bull serves, he transmits the rich 
quality of the milk to the grade he gets. 

The thorough-bred Jersey cows, as a rule, have small 
teats and udders, small bodies, and tender, delicate con- 
stitutions; theyare not so hardy, or so easily kept as Ayr-. 
shires or natives, but the grades have good sized teats, and 
capacious udders; are hardy, easily kept, and the quan- 
tity of the milk is increased. The grade is, in fact, worth 
more money to the farmer than the pure Jersey, for actu- 
al production, and all purposes except breeding thorough- 
breds. The great value of Jersey stock to the country, 
is, for dairymen, especially butter-makers, who, by cross- 
ing thorough-bred bulls upon their common cows of all 
the mixed bloods, can select the heifer calves from their 
best, milkers, and raise them to take the place of the 
present cows, and then again cross the pure bull with the 
half-bloods. When these herds are three-quarter Jersey, 
their yield of butter will doubtless be one-third more in 
quantity, of a much better quality, in color, firmness, and 
flavor, and worth 50 per cent more than at present. Who 
can estimate in dollars and cents what may be gained in 
the next few years, by the farmers following this course, 
with a slight outlay of money in thorough-bred Jersey 
bulls ? : 

[A portrait of Mr. Fitch's cow “ Palestine 3d,” was 
given in the American Agriculturist of Nov., 18%. Ep.] 


Paris Green—Buying, Using, Keeping. 
a metre 

Those who would cultivate potatoes, must at the same 
time destroy the Colorado beetle, now generally called 
“‘ the potato bug.” While small patches may be kept clear 
by hand-picking and brushing off and catching, the only 
practical method thus far found with large crops, is to 
use Paris green. The beetle wiil no doubt visit the few 
far eastern localities that have heretofore been exempt, 
and for the benefit of inguirers from these and other 
places, we recapitulate what has becn said in former 
years. In buying Paris green, get the pure. Manufac- 
turers openly claim to make four or five qualities, It is 
folly to pay them for adulterating it. The pure retails 
at from 40 to 50 cts,a pound. It may be applied dry or 
mixed with water, If dry, mix one part of pure green 
with 20 parts of flour. Do not mix with the hands, Mix 
thoroughly. Contrive some kind of a sifter, like a 
dredging box, any tinman can make one, which can be 
attached to along handle. Always keep to the windward 
in applying it, and do not breathe the dust, It takes 
but.a slight, but evenly diffused dusting. In applying 
with water, recollect that it is not soluble; it is only 
diffused in the water; it is heavy, and will soon settle 
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fulton falfel of water Ts eapbe applied by meats of 
toa of water. It may_be applied by means of 
@ wattring-pot, a syringe: of which there are various 
kinds sqid at the implement and-sced. storcs,.a garden 
engine, or by means of a whisk of broom-corn. It kills 
the perfect insects ard larve or grubs, but does not kill 
the eggs. Watch’ the vines, and if a new crop has 
hatched out, renew the application. Insist that your 
neighbors on all ‘sides shall kill the insects also, else 
later in ‘the season fliey will keep you stipplied. Paris 
green is a most virulent and Deadly Poison, and should 
be kept and used as such. Keep the stock of poison 
where no one else, by accident or design, can get at it. 
Keep the utensils with which it is applied, where they 
cannot be got at to be used for any other purpose until 
they are’thoroughly cleaned. Use care and common 
sense; and do not forget the nature of the article you are 
dealing with. See to it yourself. Persons with cracks 
or sores upon their hands should not meddle with the 
poison. ‘Will it poison the potatoes, or the soil, and 
injure fature crops? "—is a very frequent and proper 
question. We are warranted in saying decidedly, No. 
The investigations of Dr. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, of Prof. Cook, of the N. J. Geological 
Survey, and of other chemists, show most conclusively 
and satisfactorily that no danger whatever can result 
from e‘ther of these causes. A ber of that body of 
savans known as the “ Immortais,” a year or two “ got 
up a scare" without knowing what had been done by 
others. F. W. Devoe & Co., cor. Fulton and Wililam 
streets, N. Y., advertise that they make the pure article. 














Forest Tree Planting. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 


Bo far as planting itself goes, the season has passed, 
but there remains quite as important work, the caring 
for the trees already planted. As with orchard planting, 
many think that when they have procured and set the 
trees, they have done their duty, while the fact is that 
neither frnit or forest trees can be expected to thrive 
under neglect. Cattle and other animals, especially 
goats, are most destructive to young trees, and will soon 
render the plantation valueless. Where the law makes 
every man look ont for his own animals, enforce the 
law. Upon its progress during the first few years the 
future growth and vigor of a tree will largely depend, 
hence young plantations, if there is no crop between the 
rows to require cultivation, should have the soil cultiva- 
ted for the sake of the trees, and the earth should be 
stirred sufficiently to keep it loose and open, and to de- 
stroy weeds, and this should be done until the trees are 
large enough to shade the ground. Many think that the 
necessity for tree planting exists only in prairie coun- 
tries, and that it is likely to be profitable only in the 
newer States, while the fact is that in the older States 
there is a vast area that can be more profitably devoted 
to forest trees than to any other use. M of the land 
now under the plow does not pay for cultivation, and 
people are slowly waking up to the fact that it will pay 
them better to concentrate. their labor upon the really 
arable land, and devote the rest to forest growing. 

TREE PLANTING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
is likely to receive an impetus from the prizes offered by 
that excellent association, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture. The trustees offer $3,000 
in prizes. Firat, for European Larch, the best planta- 
tion of not less than five acres, $1,000, and two other 
prizes of $600 and $400. In Barnstable, Dukes, and 
Nantucket Counttfes, Scotch*or Corsican Pine or the two 
mixed, must be used instead of larch. The plantations 
mubt be dpot land wnt for agriealtufal “‘purpeéses, and 
must have had originally nog less than 2,700 trees to the 
acre. Second, for the best plantation of American 
White Ash, not less than five acres, two prizes of $600 
and $400. These should have had originally not less 
than 5,000 trees to the acre. Fall particulars with re- 
gard to these prizes, which are to be awarded in the 
summier of 1887 for trees set in the spring of ‘1877, may 
be had upon application to the Secretary of the Society, 
E. A. Perkins, Jamaica Plain, Mass. The prospectus is 
accompanied by directions for planting, and for procur- 
ing youpg trees for the purpose, both at home and 
abroad ; so thoroughly in earnest are these gentlemen, 
that one member of the Society, Mr. Francis Skinner, 
Brookline, Mass., offers to those who prefer to import 
‘Jarches and pines for this purpose, to transmit their or- 
ders and procure the passage of the trees through the 
Custom Honse, all free of charge. The Society publish, 
with the matter relating to these prizes, the excellent 
paper on Tree Planting, presented to the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture, by Prof. C. 8. Sargent, Director of 
the Botanic Garden and Arborctum of Harvard Universi- 
ty, a contribution to the literature of arboriculture that 
has already been noticed in the American Agriculturist, 
ind which should have a wide circulation, as it is full of 


interesting facts and statistics. We think that the So- 
ciety has acted wisely in confining the prizes to so few 
trees, and the selection of the European Larch for poor 
soils, and the Ash for profitable cultivation upon better 
land, is judicious. There is no tree so little appreciated 
at its true value as our native White Ash. While it is 
one of the most beautiful of, ornamental trees, its value 
as timber is great, and yearly increasing on account of 
the growing demand for export. We have nowhere seen 
the valuable qualities of this tree so well presented ag in 
the paper by Prof. Sargent, and had marked it for in- 
sertion here, but the restrictions of space oblige us to 
postpone it to another month. 
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Bee Notes for June. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 





peeps. 

Those who increase their stocks by natural swarming, 
should now have their hives in readiness as bees usually 
swarm most freely, in our northern latitude, during the 
present month. Do not allow hives that are to be used 
for swarms to standin the hot sun. After a swarm is 
hived, be sure to protect the hive from the hot sun, by a 
good roof or cover. When this is neglected swarms of- 
ten desert the hive. 

I am often asked about the proper time to put on box- 
és. This must be decided by the strength of the colony, 
and the yield of honey. Do‘not put them on until the 
bees will occupy them, nor delay them after that time. 

Smoke, and how to use it. 

The absolute necessity for the use of smoke in subdu- 
ing bees has been acknowledged for many years, but the 
methods of applying it have varied. One of the most 
primitive methods was with the ordinary pipe and tobac- 
co, thus furnishing an excuse for smoking. Another 
was, with a fire in an old pan of chips—blowing the 





| and all inside of it revolve. This will do the work but 
has its disadvantages. The most popular forms are made 
with a reel revolving inside of a stationary can, with a 
crank and gearing giving ita motion of about 3 to 1— 
Figure 3 represents this kind of an extractor, with the 
reel standing outside of the can. When made for four 
combs, the ree] has four corner pieces, running from top 
to bottom at the corners, on which wire cloth ig fastened, 
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Fig. 4.—EXTRACTOR, AND REEL, 


being drawn tight, which leaves a perfectly flat surface 
on each of the four sides. After cutting the capping 
from the cells with a knife made for the purpose, (fig. 4), 
the combs are placed inside of the reel with the open 
cells against the wire cloth. By revolving the reel rapid- 
ly, the honey will be thrown through the wire cloth into 
the can. The combs are then turned, and revolved again 
to throw the honey from the other side. The process is 
simple and practical. The honey is drawn from the can 
through a gate at the bottom. 
Raising Queens. 
J. H. Bell asks, ‘‘ What would be the best plan to se- 








cure fully matured queens ?’’ and ** How can bees be made 
to commence early queen rearing ?”— 
These questions may both receive one 





“) answer. Select the stock you desire 
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Fig. 1.—FUMIGATOR, 





smoke towards the bees. The use of a fumigator was a 
decided advance ; this (figure 1) was a tin tube with a 
mouth-piece at one end, and a tapering tube at the other, 
with which smoke from tobacco, or cotton rags, could be 
directed to the point desired. Experience provesit to be 
injudicious to use tobacco smoke, as bees show the good 
sense to be offended by it. 
The smoke should be as mild, 
and used as sparingly, as 
possible, and yet accomplish 
the desired results. To this 
end, it is very generally agreed, 
that the best smoke is made by 
partially decayed wood, which 
will burn without blazing. The 
general practice is to cut it in 
pieces about two inches square, 
and one foot long, light one 
end of it, and blow the smoke 
from it tothe bees. This prac- 
tice has its disadvantages, as 
aside from the sparks that are 
often blown into the hive, the 
bréath is alsd offensive to the 
bees, and has.a tendency to en- 
rage them, There is also dan- 
ger from fire, as one often 
thinks the fire on the stick is 
thoroughly put out, when it is not, and I have known 
several very narrow escapes from serious conflagration. 

The most satisfactory method is that made public by 
the late M. Quinby. The subject received his most ear- 
nest attention, and the result is what is known as the 
“ Quinby Smoker,” (fig. 2,) which has been received with 
general favor. The decayed wood above mentioned is 
used in this, and 
the smoke is di- 
rected by use of 
the bellows to the 
exact point de- 
sired, and all 
danger of fire is 
avoided. When not in use. if set on the end, as shown 
in the cut, the valves will remain open, and afford suffici- 
ent draught to keep the wood lighted. To let it go out, 
lay it down on the side. 


Extractors. 

Iam asked to describe the extractor, and manner of 
using it. An extractor isa machine for removing the honey 
from the combs by centrifugal force, leaving the combs 
in good shape to return'to the hive to be filled: “It can 
only bemade serviceable where movable combs are used. 








Fig. 3.—HONEY KNIFE. 





Thefe aré two general kindsof extractors; in one the can 





J to rear queens from, and remove the 
queen, Finding themselves quéenless, 
they will immediately construct several 
queen cells. The number will usually 

depend upon the strength of the stock. If it is desired to 

save the extra queens, open the hive the 9th day after the 
queen is removed, and remove all the cells but one, and 
place them in separate hives, or nuclei for hatching. 
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A Washer Cutter, 
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Why a circular disk witha hole in the center, made of 
leather, metal, pasteboard, or other material, and placed 
under the head of a screw or bolt, or put between the mov- 
ing parts of a machine, should be called a “‘ washer,” the 
makers of dictionaries do not inform us. Still one who 
has to use implements or machines, or even a common 
wagon or cart, has frequent need to use a washer, large 
or small. So common is the use of these, that those of 
metal are kept, of various sizes, in the hardware stores. 
But all washers are not of metal, and one of leather, rub- 
ber, or even of wood, is often required, and better forthe 
purpose. It is slow work to fashion a washer with the 
krife, and many will be glad to know that an effective 





TOOL FOR CUTTING WASHERS. 


little tool for cutting them is now manufactured, by 
which they may be turned out very rapidly. This tool is 
shown in the engraving ; it will fit any ordinary bit-stock, 
and consists of a shank to attach it to the bit-stock, and 
a horizontal arm. This arm has a center point, and car- 
ries two knives, which, by means of set screws, may be 
fixed at any desired distance from the center. One knife 
is so set that it will cut the hole in the center, while the 
other cuts the outside circle of the washer. It will cut 
washers from }¢ inch to Ginches diameter, with the cen- 
ter hole of any desired size. It may be used for cutting 
leather, rubber, cardboard, or even wood, if that is not 
over 3¢ inch thick, We have tried it-upon leather and thin 
wood, and find it to work very satisfactorily, and are sure 
that it will prove a useful addition to every farmer's 
“kit” of tools. It is manufactured by Goodnow & 
Wightman, Boston, Mass. 
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A House Costing $2,900. 
BY &. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
—_——— 


This plan of a suburban, or a country house, has 





Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


all the advantages of the square form—providing 
convenient, commodious interior apartments, and 
has a simple, expressive outside dress, that com- 
pares favorably with more pretentious, expensive 
dwellings.... Exterior, (fig. 1.)—The outlines 
of the main building are rounded and compact, in- 
dicating completeness and solidity. The front tow- 
er-like projection is a central and distinctive fea- 
ture, around which the other parts are symmetri- 
cally balanced. The Porch, and roofed balconies 
are simple and neat. The main roof, a new modifi- 
cation of the ‘ Mansard roof,” is a conspicuous 
part, giving an expression of strength and unity to 
the design. The main cornice has full projections, 
with neat solid trusses, and is separated into sec- 
tions by the chamber windows, giving relief from 
the monotony and depressing effects usual in all con- 
tinuous horizontal lines. All the Second story win- 
dows of the main building, have projecting hoods, 
appropriately interlaced with the principal roof 
work, securing pleasant shadows to those parts, and 
imparting a marked finish and variety. The Dormer 
Windows are triahgular, and are placed immediately 
above those of the lower stories, prolonging the ver- 
tical lines of openings, to which they form a fitting 
termination.... First Story, (fig. 3.)—Hight of 
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CELLAR. 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


eeiling 10 feet. The usual front hall is dispensed 
with, and the stairway is placed where it is more 











convenient, and accessible, and is not a conductor 
of cold drafts through the house. Many think it 
necessary to have stairways share with the parlors 
the most valuable and conspicuous position; they 
should more frequently be placed in some subordi- 
nate relation, without seeming to control 
the general arrangement. The Entrance 
from the front porch is through double 
doors to the vestibule, and thence to either 
the parlor or family-room. Side doors 
lead to the pleasant and shady front bal- 
conies. The Parlor and Family-room are 
of equal size, and may be used as one 
spacious apartment, by opening the sliding 
doors. The Dining-room is pleasantly 
situated, and opens into the family-room, 
rear entrance, and hall-way. It has one 
large bay window, and two plain ones, an 
open fire-place, and a dish or china closet, 
ce. The Kitchen is isolated, relieving other 
rooms of its noise and odors, is convenient 
to the dining-room, cellar stairway, and 
rear entrance, through the rear lobby, and 
has an’ open fire-place, closet, and large 
pantry, range, boiler, sink, wash-tubs, and 
the necessary pipes for water. The Hall 
is central, accessible from the parlor, din- 
ing-room, and rear entrance, and is thor- 
oughly lighted and ventilated by the win- 
dow at the head of the stairs.... Second 
Story, (fig. 4.)—Hight of ceiling 8 feet. 
This story contains a hall, four good sized 
chambers, with closets, and two windows 
to each. The Bath-room has bath-tub 
and seat. A Conservatory connects 
through sash doors, with the two front cham- 
bers.... Attic, (fig. 5.)—Hight of ceiling 8 feet. 
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Fig. 5.—atTTIc. 


The Stairs to this are placed immediately above 
those to the second story, are ceiled in, with 
a door at the bottom. The rear portion is finished 
on a line with the two chimneys, into two bed- 
rooms and hall. The front portion is floored, but 
otherwise left unfinished as an open garret, valua- 
ble as a play-room for the children, a clothes dry- 
ing room, and many other purposes....Come 
struction.—The Foundation of hard brick, and 
good mortar, is shown by the Cellar plan, (fig. 2.)— 
It shows four feet above the grade in front, and if 
desirable, may show one half that hight in the rear. 
There is usually sufficient earth taken from the cel- 
lar excavations to give such desirable grade as shall 
turn off all water from the immediate grounds and 
walks. The Chimneys are also of hard brick, are 
independent of the foundations, and are carried up 
perfectly plumb to the roof, where they are finish- 
ed with neat bases and caps. The central position 
of these chimneys is proof against cold air open- 
ings at their sides, and insures saving the heat radi- 
ated from them. Itis impossible to prevent cracks 
from appearing along the sides of chimneys in 
frame buildings, and when these cracks communi- 
cate directly with the outside covering, they often 
admit much cold air.—-The principal Frame is 20 ft. 
high, substantially constructed, as indicated by the 
upright section, (fig. 6.) The main platés are in 





line with the beams of the attic story, and the roof 
purlines are 8 feet above them. The side rafters 
are 12 feet long, fitted and spiked to thé purlines 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


and plates, with their lower ends extending 2% feet 
down from the latter, in a continuous line. Rough 
brackets connecting the rafters with the upright 
frame work, forming the 
foundations or frame of 
the principal cornice. By 
this method of extend- 
ing the rafters downward 
instead of upward, the 
desirable hight and pro- 
portion of roof are obtain- 
ed. The exposed sur- 
faces that require siding 
are reduced from the 
usual hight of 22% feet, 
to 16 feet, and the cornices 
are more substantial and 
less complex. Thesiding, 
roof-boarding, slating,and 
trimming are done in the 
usual manner. The Gut- 
ters are laid in with the 
slate as described in May 
American Agriculturist, 
1875. The Hoods: and 
Dormer Windows have == 
slate coverings, interlaced 
with the principal roof, 
with joinings and flashings 
of sheet lead. The following estimate provides for 
the thorough completion of the building in an ap- 
propriate and substantial manner. Estimate : 

















Fig. 6.—sEcTIon. 




















Fig. 4—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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oi Timber, @ 2c. per ft; .........--.0000 neces 69.91 
1 Sill, 4x8 in, x 16 ft. long. 1 Perline, 3x7 1n. x 96ft. long. 
1 Girt, 4x8 in. x 30 ft. long. “48 Beains, 2x8 in. x 14 ft. I’g. 
11 Posts 4x7 in. x 19 ft. long. 24 Beams, 2x5 in. x 1s ft. I's. 
1 4x6 in. x 46 ft.Vg. 27 Beams, 2x8 in, x 15. ft. I'g. 
1 . 4xGin. x 138 ft. long. 1 Stoop, 3x+ in. x 10 It. long. 
3x4x 13 ft., @ l6c. eacl 4. 
Siding, 10 inch, @ 260, each $2.40 
. 10 ine 2 3. ae 
jaterials in Cornices and Corner Boards. . 50.00 
eee ha ie . each.. eee ba 
ating, BROBPC. sivesecccsces se ~« els 
Soar ) of Tinning (1. C. Charcoal), @ $8 #square.. 61.00 
= Gutters and Leaders, @ 8c. # ft........... .-+ 20.00 
Flooring, 9inch x i}, @ 6c. each... . 7.00 
rr) pounds eS, @ Sc. per Ib......... 2 Re 
WUGED s vnccc-ocvssccrcccsesoccoveccecscosccers x 
“Porch nies, and Stoops, complete.............--+ 200.00 
e Guliue Windows, $95; | Hay Window, complete, $60° 96.00 
R Windows, $144; 9 hooded do., complete, $135. 279.00 
«8 r Windows, complete, @ $8 ench...........008 64.09 
. 82 Doors, ¢ $9.50 each, $304 ; 7 Closets, complete, $14.. 318.00 
3 Marble Mantels, $60; 3 Marble Shelves, comp’e, $18.. 78.00 
and Plumbing, complete... .....0...secseseses « 200,00 
Wel eee reat to roof, complete..........+--++++ 4 
Gas Pipes EE - clsvadeenascooncnd f 
is and §; king Tubes, com lete 20.00 
ie oi id of Attic, — . 4s peed 
24; Cartage, average 1 mile, $: 9, 
ter's labor not included above. 150.00 
SP OOM, OOMPlOLS............. ccccccccceccsece 150.00 
Total Cost, complete..........ccce.seeseeeseeeee $2,900.00 
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BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
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I have a letter from a Massaehusetts bydraulic 
engineer, describing an improvement. of a sort for 
which there is a large field along the Atlantic coast 
—namely, the dyking of 1,400 acres of salt-marsh, 

- in Marshfield, on Cape Cod. The land can be drain- 
ed six or seven feet deep ; or at pleasure it can be 
completely flooded with fresh water, at least dur- 
ing the spring of the year. Whenever any of this 
land has been plowed and seeded with grass or 
grain, or cultivated with garden vegetables, the re- 

* sult has uniformly been strikingly good. In fact, 
the land seems to be everything that could be de- 
sired; but my correspondent goes on to say, ‘“‘ Not 
so, however, with the nature of mankind. Some 
half dozen represent about all who have bitherto 

. undertaken to do any work upon this land; the 
rest stand by, and either doggedly persist that ‘ you 
can’t grow anything on a salt-marsh,’ or else they 
seem to think that grass, etc., ought to grow of it- 
self, without any cultivation. 

“ Now, it evidently is no use to argue for the re- 
clamation of our old salt and other marshes iz gen- 
eral, so long as a tract of land already dyked out, 
perfectly drained as to the main, or general drain- 
age, and composed of the best of soil, may be seen 
lying in this disreputable condition. I am not 
satisfied that some of the owners have cultivated 
their marsh land, and are doing so this year; nor 
should I be until the whole of this marsh is under 
some form of cultivation, and is put to some use. 

“We want, and I am almost ashamed to say it—but 
have come to the conclusion slowly and against my 
will—we want twenty or thirty foreigners to settle 
on that land and to cultivate it ; our native farmer, 
on the average, requires too long time to be edu- 
cated into anything so new to him, although so old, 

, as marsh drainage.” 

From my own knowledge of the character of this 
marsh, and from my observation of the cultivation 
of precisely similar land in Holland, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that any enterprising and skillful farm- 
er (dairyman especially), who would take up a part 
of the Marshfield meadow, would have a surer 

_ prospect of ultimate success than in any other field 
that is known to me. For a year or two there 
might very well be some draw-back, but from the 
first the return should be at least tolerably good, 
and when this land is once brought into cultivation, 
it is quite sure to be as fertile as the best of the 
western prairies, and it has the great advantage of 
being close to the Boston market, where at least 
double the prairie prize can readily be obtained for 

~ all dairy products. Such land as this, lying in the 

Beemster in North Holland, or along the dyked es- 
tuaries of Zealand, is producing year after year 

- a return of $100 per acre—very largely in cheese 
that is sold in the Boston market. 








C3, Some months ago I published a description of 
_ . Field’s flush-tank, which I have recently adopted 
- in connection with the outlet of my kitchen sink. 

It has now been six months in use. Being enclosed 
* {na house, and packed around with leaves, it was 











never disturbed by frost. On one occasion, by 
carelessness, enough of the leaves were allowed to 
collect over the grate to prevent the water from 
entering the tank, and we were troubled with an 
overflow that leaked into the cellar. Very recently 
it ceased to act, and we found that the grease, 
which had congealed to a thickness of quite an 
inch, all around the interior of the tank had begun 
to flake off, and some bits of this got in the top of 
the siphon and choked it. This was easily re- 
medied, and after the extended experience we have 
had with it, lam prepared to endorse, fully, all of 
my theoretical recommendation of it with the 
simple addition of the advice, that as often as once 
in two or three months the inside be scrubbed out 
with an old broom, and the grease lumps be skim- 
med off and removed. We find, on examiuation, 
that the outlet drain beyond the tank is kept per- 
fectly clean, and the water is distributed through 
the irrigating channels much more evenly and 
regularly than ever before, with the very great ad- 
vantage that the whole flow occupies less than half 
an hour at intervals of a day or more, during which 
time the soil can become perfectly aerated. The 
growth of the grass near the irrigating drains shows 
that the influence of the liquid is more widely felt, 
and there is less indication of too great rankness. 





I have to report an item of experience of a de- 
cidedly unfavorable character. Two of my very 
best cows—animals that 1 value at $1,000 each— 
are, one of them a full sister and the other a half 
sister to my leading bull, whose qualities are not 
inferior to their own. Guided by the successful 
experience of in-breeding, that has been so often 
reported, I bred both of these cows to their 
brother, and as they seemed in perfectly good con- 
dition up to the time of calving I promised myself 
a satisfactory and profitable result, but the event 
proved that ‘‘ The best laid plans o’ mice an’ men, 
etc.”” So far as we could judge, there seemed noth- 
ing in the character of either of the calves that indi- 
cated a malformation or unnatural development, 
but both were so displaced that natural parturition 
was impossible, and both the calves were lost. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor do 
two failures disprove a theory, but it will take 
more courage than mine to try again the experi- 
ment of breeding brothers and sisters among my 
cattle. The breeding of father and daughter, and 
even of grandfather and grand-daughter, is often 
successful, but I shall act, in my own practice, up- 
on the theory that it is safer to avoid any risk that 
may come of in-breeding. In establishing a new 
family for the perpetuation of unusually good 
qualities, the closest in-breeding is often necessary, 
and is sometimes successful, but in a race like the 
Jerseys, where there is no difficulty in finding 
thoroughly good bulls not related to our cows, f 
should need some unusual inducement to lead me 
to violate what is considered a “natural” law. 





I wrote, last fall, of a plan that had been adopted 
for pumping the liquid from the manure cellar into 
a tank, (by windmill power), and using it to irrigate 
grass Jand. 1 suggested then the use of a self-act- 
ing siphon, on the principle of Field’s flush tank. 
On consideration I gave up this feature, for the 
tank being very large, 20x10x6, it is very easy to 
keep a sufficient watch over it, and stop the purap 
before there is danger of overflowing, and to let out 
the flood through a drain at the bottom of the tank. 
We find, after due experience, that with an average 
wind an 8-foot mill, working a 2-inch pump, fills 
the tank (10 ft. lift) in about 24 hours, and that, 
with land sloping 2 ft. in 100, we can, with very 
little attention to the direction of the flow after it 
Jeaves the drain, thrown this liquid over a broad 
area of ground, and thus diffuse in the most advan- 
tageous way a flow, which, if it dribbled away ina 
small stream,would only serve to create a rank and 
worthless growth of grass on a few rods of land. 





Mr, Franklin Sherman, of Fairfax Co., Va., ques- 
tions the wisdom of my recommendation to use 
westerncorn for fodder, and sends me seed, (which 
I shall try), of a tall growing southern sweet corn, 
which suckers vigorously, makes a large amount of 





fodder, and contains much more saccharine matter 
than any of the ordinary field corns. The same re- 
port of this corn is made by Dr. Quimby, of Loudon 
Co., who also says that the seed of this variety is 
to be obtained at very moderate rates, from various 
parts of the Piedmont regions of Virginia, and of 
the Shenandoah Valley. Ihave no question from 
the accounts these gentlemen give, that this corn 
is a decided improvement over the western variety, 
provided it will grow in more northern climates 
with sufficient luxuriance. It would certainly be 
worth while for the very large-number of farmers 
who now practice soiling, in whole or in part, to 
plant a portion of their fodder-corn fields with this 
variety, and so give it a sufficient practical test, 





The Jersey Cattle Club held its Annual Meeting 
in April, and appropriated $1,000 as prizes for the 
best Jersey cattle, to be shown at the Centennial 
Exhibition next September. The animals must be 
recorded in the Club’s Register, or in the Herd 
Book of the Island of Jersey ; the judges are to be 
members of the Club, or of the Jersey Society; and 
the cattle are to be judged by the Club’s “Scale of 
Points.”’ 

Our Society has been very severely criticised and 
censured by those who have not succeeded in pro- 
curing the admission to the Register of cattle whose 
pedigrees cannot be made to conform to our rules, 
and some of the most influential papers published 
in the stock breeders’ interest do not tire of accus- 
ing us of selfish motives, calling us a “ Ring,” etc. 
As it would be impossible for me to reply to all 
these accusations in the papers in which they ap- 
pear, and as [ have no other medium than the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist—as also my position of Secretary 
of the Jersey Cattle Club, necessarily connects my 
name somewhat with all charges brought against 
it, I desire to say, once for all:—that with a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the Club’s affairs, and with 
a very clear understanding of the spirit in which all 
of its regulations have been established, I am con- 
fident that the individual interests of its members, 
as opposed to those of other breeders, has never in 
a single instance had influence in deciding our reg- 
ulations for recording pedigrees. The Club makes 
no money except by its initiation fees, the sale of 
its publications, and the charge for entering cattle. 
All of the money that it does make is scrupulously 
devoted to the cost of bringing out its publications 
and to the general promotion of the interests of all 
breeders,—as instanced in the above appropriation 
for Centennial prizes, There is no question that 
some of our regulations work a hardship to breed- 
ers who have not known sufficiently early what the 
requirements would be, and to certain importers 
who steadily disregard our regulations concerning 
the entry. of the pedigrees of imported animals: 
These latter suffer from their own conscious fault, 
and so far as others are concerned, the hardship has 
fallen, at least as hardly, on members of the Club 
as on those who are not members. We are con- 
stantly receiving new members, who believe that it 
will be for their ultimate interest to sell off all of 
their animals which cannot be recorded, and start 
afresh with animals that are in the literal line of 
registration. Those who insist that we shall still 
further postpone the operation of our rules in or- 
der to enable them to record animals now exclud- 
ed, should bear in mind that such action would be 
especially hard on those who have accepted the sug- 
gestion and sold fora low price precisely similar 
animals, for no other reason than that they cannot 
be registered. 





Mr. John Soden, of Otsego Co., N. Y., bought 
two Jersey cows, which cost in his stable a little 
over $500, (they had been sold at this price by.a 
member of the Club because they could not be reg- 
istered.) They were bought in March, 1875, one of 
them calving at that time, and the other not until 
the 19th of May. One was due to calve, this year, 
the 2lst of Apri], and the other the 5th of May. 
One was eight years old, and one five years old. 
Their product during the year was 330 Ibs. for the 
five-year-old, and 432 Ibs. for the eight-year-old. I 
give these facts as they are published over Mr. So- 
den’s name. The cattle must certainly have had 
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very excellent care, although he says that they re- 
ceived while in pasture only five pounds of ship- 
stuff each, and during winter, potatoes, wheat-bran, 
and corn and oat-meal. 





J. 8. Elder, Darlington, Pa., sends a sketch of a 
field in which there is a depression that holds sur- 
face water. Under a part of the field there is an 
old coal gangway, twelve feet below the surface. 
He asks whether the continuing of this gangway 
under the depression will drain it. As I understand, 
the basin is always, or often more or less filled with 
water. Ifthisis the case, the driving of the under- 
ground channel would not alone be sufficient, be- 
cause the water standing on the surface has doubt- 
less, under the action of the winds, puddled the 
soil belowit soas to form a tight basin. The gang- 
way may very well be used as an outlet for this 
drainage, but it would at least be necessary to dig 
a hole from the surface down to the gangway, and 
to fill this hole with loose stone gravel, or other 
porous material, that would readily carry away any 
surface water accumulating. Were this not suffi- 
ecient for the complete drying of the soil, the same 
hole can be used as an outlet for the necessary 
under-drains. It is possible, as coal seams are 
more or less open, that by simply making the hole 
suggested well into the coal, the natural porosity 
of this would furnisn a sufficient outlet for the 
water, saving the cost of the further gangway 
driving suggested. 
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Wild and Mongrel Geese. 


PSR os! 

The Wild Goose (Branta Canadensis) which we are 
accustomed to see on its passage every spring and 
fall, is as well worthy of domestication as any va- 
riety of water fowl that we have upon our farms. 
To the great majority of our people they are only 
known as they sec them in flight. They have never 
seen them in the poultry yard, and never enjoyed 
them as a delicacy upon the table. Ina few districts 
their value has been discovered, both for ornament 
and for use, and the raising of wild geese has be- 
come a regular and profitable business. They are 
more generally raised in Rhode Island, about the 
shores of Narragansett Bay, and in Eastern Connec- 
ticut, near the Sound, than in any other district 
with which we are acquainted. The bird is thus 
described by naturalists: ‘‘ The head, two-thirds of 
the neck, the greater quills, the rump and tail are 
pitch black; the back and wings broccoli-brown, 
edged with wood-brown ; the base of the neck an- 
teriorly, and the under plumage generally, brown- 
ish-gray ; a few white feathers are scattered about 
the eye, and a white cravat of a kidney shape forms 
a conspicuous mark or the throat; upper and un- 
der tail coverts, pure white; bill and feet black.” 
They do not walk so gracefully as the common 
goose, but are entirely at home on the water, and 
are beautiful objects upon any pond or stream in 
cultivated grounds. They make a pleasing contrast 
with white swans, common geese, or ducks, upon 
any lawn or woodland park. To the farmer tlrey 
are of chief value for their flesh, and for crossing 
with other varieties to raise mongrel geese, which 
are an article of luxury in city markets, and com- 
mand very high prices. The wild goose has beenso 
little domesticated that there has been no departure, 
in the color of the plumage, or habits, from the 
original type. They are strictly monogamous, and 
the old gander, when mated with the goose for the 
season, rarely leaves her, unless it be for some 
former mate, who unexpectediy returns to him. 
In breeding the pure birds, it is usual to have not 
more than twe or three pairs upon the same prem- 
ises, and if each pair could have a separate breed- 
ing place, it would be likely to save quarreling 
among ganders, and disturbance among the gos- 
lings. The breeding birds are pinioned at the first 
joint of the wing, to prevent them from flying, an 
Operation is usually performed while they are 
young. When first brought to a new location, they 
should be kept ina pen or hurdle near the spot 
where they are to breed. They will soon become 
accustomed to their keeper, and if regularly sup- 
plied with food, will give no more trouble than 








common geese, Abundant feeding, especially dur- 
ing the first season, is essential to the highest suc- 
cess. The young are strong and hardy, and soon 
learn to shift for themselves. The wild birds are 
not nearly so prolific as the tame varieties. Each 
goose Jays six or seven eggs at the first litter, and 
if these are set under other birds, she will lay a 
second time. The birds increase in size for several 
years, and their weight will depend very much upon 
the abundance of their food. 
MONGREL GEESE, with which the markets of large 
cities are scantily supplied, are the delight of epi- 
cures; they are a cross of the wild goose upon 
some domestic variety. The mongrel goose is usu- 
ally larger than either parent, and the flesh is held 
in the highest esteem, either because of its excel- 
lent flavor, or of its very high price. The early 
birds are most desirable, as they can be marketed 
in August at the watering places at the highest 
price. The wild gander is usually mated with a do- 
mestic goose, because she will produce two or three 
times as many eggs as a wild goose—thirty and for- 
ty eggs are secured by the skillful poultryman, and 
are hatched under hens or other geese. The young 
birds are hardy, and easily raised. They should 
have a good pastur2, with a pond or brook, and be 
regularly and bountifully fed. The object is to se- 
eure early maturity, and sell while there is the 
greatest demand. The business pays well. 
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THE USE OF MACHINERY.—The use of machinery 
upon the farm is doubly beneficial. It not only re- 
duces the labor, lessens the cost of products, saves 
time, and enables a larger surface to be cultivated, 
but it actually necessitates better and more careful 
work. To plant corn with a drill successfully, it is 
necessary that the sod be well turned over and cov- 
ered, and no trash left upon the surface to interfere 
with the regular dropping of the seed ; nor must 
loose stones be left in the way. It is the same with 
all other machinery, and this indirect benefit is not 
the least by any means of those that we gain by 
the use of farm machines. 

——__———"- + 0+ an 

IMPROVEMENT IN SHEEP.—A marked improve- 
ment is noticeable in the quality of sheep which 
come to the markets. Whole flocks of sheep, which 
will average over 100 lbs., may now be seen in the 
pens in place of poor animals weighing but 60 to 70 
Ibs. This is the effect of the rapid introduction of 
pure bred sheep of different varieties, but chiefly 
the Cotswold. In good time American mutton will 
be equal to that of England; it is nearly so now in 
weight of carcass, and will be so in quality and fla- 
vor of the meat, if farmers will raise roots upon 
which to feed their sheep. One acre of turnips or 
mangels is equal to ten of grass for fodder, and 
when fed with straw, and helped out with a little 
bran or oil-cake, roots are certainly the cheapest 
feed that can be produced. 


—_——— “o> _—- 
Science Applied to Farming.—XVIIL 


BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
siete 
A Correction—Nitrogen, How Supplied to Soils 
and Crops,and How Lost—Need of More In- 
vestigation—Fraud in Fertilizers. 

In Table 31 of last month, a grievous error oc- 
curred, which was not discovered until the edition 
was printed In part A the figures of the columns 
‘Mineral Matters” and ‘‘Nitrogen,’? were, with 
the exception of the first and last, transposed, so as 
to bring the figures for “ Nitrogen” under “ Min- 
eral Matters,” and vice versa. ‘The surest way to 
correct so important a mistake, is to reprint the 
table entire, as is here done. In the calculation of 
the materials taken from the soil by a ton of hay, 
the proof-reader changed the figures to correspond 
with the transposed table. They should be, ni- 
trogen 28?/, lbs., potash 262/, Ibs., lime 17!/, Ibs., 
phosphoric acid 8'/, lbs., and so on, as they were 
originally written by myself. 

Nitrogen in Soils and Plants. 


In the table the nitrogen of the plants is stated 
to be “derived mostly from the soil.’’ This point 





deserves more detailed explanation, and I know no 
way that this can be so well given as in the follow- 
ing language, which will be valued as coming from 
our first authority on these matters in this country. 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, in a lecture on “Guiding 
Ideas in the Use of Fertilizers,’ published in the 
Report of Conn. Board of Agriculture for 1873, 
says: ‘* We do not know positively, as yet, all the 
processes or arrangements by which nitrogen is 
made accessible to ourcrops. We have got a great 
deal of valuable knowledge, but there is still much 
to be learned. The atmosphere contains an im- 
mense store of nitrogen gas—four-fifths of its bulk 
and weight—but this jre nitrogen is, so far as our 
present information enables us to decide, of no — 
use as food to vegetation directly. 1t is only capa- 
ble of feeding plants after it has been brought into 
combination with other elements as anitrate*, or as 
ammonia. The atmosphere will furnish a limited 
but variable supply of these compounds, enough 
to be of essential service to well developed vegeta- 
tion, having great absorbent surface of leaf and 
root, but not enough to bring annual plants to 
great development,-so that agricultural plants, if 
planted in a soil destitute of available nitrogen- 
compounds, can never make a crop without the 
help of manure containing suitable nitrogen com- 
pounds. — 

“‘ Nitrogen is the most costly element of our or- 
dinary fertilizers, because it is the most generally 
and strikingly useful, and because it is the most 
difficult to obtain, or in other words, the demand . 
is great and the supply small. 

“The soil, if it contains little nitrogen, must be 
enriched by that element ; if it contains abundance, 
it is obviously not needful to add more. By natu- 
ral processes, the soil is constantly losing and gain- 
ing nitrogen, or is liable to such loss and gain, and. 
these changes are intensified under the artificial 
conditions of agricultural practice. Nitrogen en- 
ters the soil from the atmosphere, by direct absorp- 
tion of ammouia, especially when moisture con- 
denses in it as happens in the night time, and loses 
ammonia again, or may lose it, as the water exhales, 
The rain that falls upon the earth brings both am- 
monia and nitrates in varying quantity, equivalent 
to from two to twenty-one pounds of nitrogen [to 
the acre], per annum, in the dozen instances where 
chemists have taken the immense trouble necessary 
to ascertain its quantity for an entire year. Onthe 
other hand, the nitrates, and ammonia after being 
oxidized to nitrates, wash from the soil in the out- 
flowing water, and are lost in the streams. Again, 
the soil itself is not passive to nitrogen, but on the 
one hand appears to be able to render a portion of 
the available nitrogen inert, and on the other, to 
assimilate nitrogen from the air, and make it avail- 
able to plants. But with regard to these processes 
we are very much in the dark.” 

There is another source of loss of nitrogen which 
Prof. Johnson does not speak of just here, and upon 
which new light has been thrown by experiments 
since the above was written. The compounds of 
nitrogen which are so precious as plant food, are, 
to greater or less extent, broken up in the soil, and 
the nitrogen let loose as free nitrogen, which is use- 
less to vegetation. 

Prof. Johnson continues: “ Nitrogen then is 
somewhat exceptional among the elements of fer- 
tilizers. It comes to our soil in an unseen atmos- 
pheric stream, sometimes larger and sometimes 
smaller, but always so small that the current quan- - 
tity is not adequate for the current crop, It is al- 
ways wasting, or liable to waste, and it wastes the 
more the greater the volume of rain-water which 
our soil is unable to retain in its pores, but permits 
to leach throughand away. The natural accessions 
of nitrogen to the land, though not enough fora 
grain or a hoed crop, while that crop is growing, 
are yet enough to help it essentiaily when its ab- 
sorbent surface of leaf and root has become large. 
And by judicious alternations of the large-surfaced 
and deep-rooted plants of the perennial class, or of 
perennial habit, like clover, we can save and store 





* It will be remembered that ammonia and nitric acid are 
compounds of nitrogen, and that compounds of nitric acid 
with bases as ammonia, lime, etc., are called nitrates. 
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_ up in the soil, nitrogen of atmospheric manurings, 
to use for those crops which, like grain and tobacco, 
are active consumers of this element either of 

’ themselves or by the culture they require.” 


Loss and Gain of Nitrogen. 


In brief, nitrogen is the most valuable because 
the most scarce of all the ingredients of plant food, 
the immense stores of free nitrogen in the air are 
not available to plants because they can use it only 
+4 when combined with other substances. But plants 













do seem to have the power to take some nitrogen 
compounds from the air by theirleaves ; cloverand 
like large leaved plants seem to absorb more in 
this way than grain crops. The main supply of 
nitrogen to plants must come from the soil, and, 
to be useful to the plants, this nitrogen must be in 
available forms. In vegetable remains and manures 
it is in more or less available forms, and is gradually 
made more available. This change is facilitated 
by right manuring and tillage. At the same time 
the soil is continually gaining more or less nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, and is losing 















more or less by escape in a free 

























































































































































































TABLE 31. (Corrected.) 
For Calculating the Exhaustion of Soils by Crops and Enriching by Manures, state, entering into unavailable 
Ns : Average quantities of Water, Organic Matter, Ash, Nitrogen in Organic| combinations, or, especially, by 
ame Matter and Potash, Lime, Phosphoric Acid, and other Ingredients in Ash.| leaching off in drainage water.” 
of Fresh (Green) and Atr-dry nee Gain and Loss of Other Ele=- 
A= 
4 ments of Plant Food. 
eee ee ennee 08. 20m. Prof. Johnson continues: “ As 
‘ ioe $< $35 $8.54 1 Js] to the other elements of plant food, 
fe SPeTARLE , 32 SE8S32/28¢ I, |<] lime, magnesia, potash, iron, sul- 
a ; RIALS. Slosei*Eeses lsiz J | .phurie acid, phosphoric acid, and 
SESS sSSissy . 1S |S! & | en P 
1,000 LBs. CONTAIN SE S/ENEISSa) s .|$/83! 2) 5 | chlorine, we know that they belong 
$3 8Se|225,8%3| $/ 3/2) § 35) S| 8] to the soil, and while they may be 
= és es] & [2/5/55 |2/&! removed from our fields in the 
GRAIN AND STRAW. |s.| Bs. | Ds. | bs. Ds.) Ds. |e. s.| Ds. /hs \bs.| crops, or may some of them wash 
— 4 eee Pe 9.6) 2.0) 7.9 0.10.4) out of the land in the drain water, 
837-4 1.9 17.6 5.6 0.3 0.5, 211 8-4 0:2/ 0:4, they cannot return of themselves, 
40 |310'8 27-0 | 19:2 | 4:4! 0:6) 1:0, 1:9 6:2 O:4 139, but must be returned in the ma- 
Peitse Gorn; grain... ..7.. | 196 | 818-0 | 18:0 | 16:0 | 8-7] 0:2| 0-8 2:0. 3:9 0.3, 0:3| ZUTC We apply, unless the overflow 
do, stalks and leaves.... | 140 | 855.2| 41.9 4.8 | 9.6 6.1) 4.0 2.6 5.3 1.21.7, of some water-course may chance 
: — 160 | $21.0 51:7 | 18°0 [24:3] 141] 9:3 1:3, e427, 99} to bring them back. Of the ele- 
818.2 | 80.7 | 40.8 |13.1] 0.4) 1:5) 2:2 11:9) 0:8) 0:2! : ; 
803.7 | 43:9 | 16.3 18.5| 1:1] 918 3:8. 3:2 2 He ments just named, there are some 
$36.3 4 5.8 | 3-8 0.2 1.2| 1.9) 8.6| 0.8 0.2) which are especially liable to waste 
BAY of So —_ : | | at ” 34 ~" in drainage waters, or waste easily 
“4 } | | | | j ; ° “ 
Average Meadow Hay....|144| 841.8 51.5 14.2 [13.21 2.8' 8.69.3 4.1 9,413.9, 24 rapidly, while others are prac 
ny Hey. Dtnciecp es sa ey G1 H 18.3 30.4 is of 3) 19 7.2 1.822:1. tically fixed. Lime and sulphuric 
SRE : -9 | 21.3 |18.3) 1.2 20.0] 6.1! 526! 1.7; 1.4 P : 
Swedish Glover Hay...... | 167 | 808-5 | 89.7 | 24:5 [11:0 1:2 13°51 5.0 4:0 1:6 1.6 acid, next to nitrates, are the sub- 
hasoree imate) iene 6 vl @2.1 | 28.0 ka “ e ai i 5.5, stances which water Glssolves and 
REE: Ss. | 5 
| removes most copiously from our 
Young Grass............. 800 | 194.4] 20.7 | 5.6 /11.6 0.4) 2.2] 0.6) 2.2! 0.8) 2. see 
Pin thy Grass sbtbeenbses 70 | 294.6 | 21.6 | 5.4 | 7.4) 0.5) 1.6) 0.7; 2.5) 0.6 a fields.”’....After citing some ana- 
Fodder Gorie....2.22.2...| 800 | 196.3 | 12:0 | 8.2| 413) 0:8 1:6 4:41 13 0:4 acg,-‘WSes of drain waters, he continues : 
Red Clover in blossom... | 800 | 194.7 | 13.7 | 5.3 | 4.4) 0.3) 4.8) " a 0.4| 0.3} “* Phosphoric acid and potash, it is 
ROOTS (tubers) & TOPS. | | | | noticed, are found in but the 
| ? 
246.8| 9.4| 8.2 | 5.7] 0.2) 0.2! 0.4) 1.6. 0.6) 0.2 F eg an ti teat 
995:1| 19.7 | 4:9 | 43| 0-4/ 6.4/ 3:3\ 1.6 1°81 0.9, Minutest quantities in these drain 
89.2) 7.3 | 1.8 | 3.3) 0.7) 0.8| 0.3) 0.9, 0.8; 0.1) waters. We need not fear, then, 
99.0| 11.9 | 3.0 | 2.8) 1.1) 3:9] 0.5] 0.9] 1.1| 0:5 ; 
182.4| 7-1 | 1.6 | 8.9) 0:7] 0.4| 0.5, 0.8, 0.3 0.1, that these substances are wasting 
119| 78 | 34 a3 17 0:9) 0:4 1.3\ 0-2, 9-3, from our lands unless indeed they 
186.9 | 26.0 | 5.1 ag 5.2) ” 0.9) 1.2 2.0 2.9| are over-manured and under-reten- 
4 73.6 81.4 4 (20.1) 2.8 18.1 6.4 is 3.716.4. tive. But lime and sulphuric acid 
: é 28.0) 1.4 11.1) 8.7.11 2! 2.4111 ; 
2211 10 | 769.0 151.0 | 46.0 180.3) 5:1 6218. 17-7. 4,8: 5.8 13.5 wash out more freely, and hence, 
: * See explanations in present and previous articles. — 4 nae ar: of the wide- 
| spread advantage of gypsum as a 
B.—MANURES. | ae . 
: | fertilizer; it must be constantly 
> | re &. INGREDIENTS OF ASH. | applied to make up the constant 
: FERTILIZING MATERI) | 3 s8| ] | , |§ | Joss of its elements.” 
sy ALS. 3 2s 8 ‘2 |2 f $3] Need of More of the Knowledge 
* z $2) 2 3 |sySy/Ss/8$| enatc from Investigati 
ae g/§ S32) sis $ ss 23/S3lF$| that Comes from Investigation. 
Bosi 1 or 100) LBS. CONTAIN.) & : | |e 5 iss} = g 
= nba : | § | 3 8 s | =| 8) g 3% SS $8 Sm | Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, pot- 
cate nS Bd alll fol S/8/5 8 & /@ |S | och and the other ingredients of 
ANIMAL EXCREMENTS.| Bie fh 58 | : 
1,000 LBs. CONTAIN Sens. bs. bs.' Ds. dai eaclon leatncton.| plant food, . ers wg 0s 
Stable manure, fresh....... T10| 246144.1| 4.51 5.2 1.5 5.7) 1.4) 2.1| 1.212.5| 1,5, *hings in agriculture. The farmers 
do. moderately rotted) on Lyd cs os - 70 1.8 2.6 1.6 16.8| 1.9) of the Eastern and Southern States 
‘Seep iaet | 982| 710.7) 1.5| 4:9 1:0 0:8 0:4. 0-1 o7 13-0 1:§ have been buying, or will buy this 
; 5 Eeaaee, Sreeb...--.---.- “| ics ies 2.0 a5 18 $3 3.6 9.9 0.8 1.9 9-4 season, a great many thousands of 
Night soil, fresh cee “**"***] 935) 51/16.0, 7.0, 2.1, 8.8 0.9, 0.6 2:6 0.5 0:2 4:0, tons of artificial fertilizers. It is 
COMMERCIAL FERTIL- | | | | | | | | = | | these ingredients that give such 
| j | 1: : 1: Ts 
14.8 51.4/85.8 13.0, 2.3. 1.411.0' 1.248.0 1.0 1.7. 1.3) fertilizers their chief value. Ni- 
(14.0 79.0) 7.0,11.7) 0.7 0.6 0.7) 0.1 1.0 0.4 2.1, 0.4) trogen is one of the most impor- 
; 3 : | i a] ‘ is A cack chod— | tant,andis costing the buyers all 
.0/$3,3/60.7) 3.8, 0.2, 0.3 81.3) 1.0 28.2) 0.1) 3.5) 0. 
5.0'81.5/63.5 8.5| 0.1, 0:2 $3.0] 1:025.2 0:1 3.0 0.2, the way from 15 to 50 cents per 
7.0 87. 355. 4.0 0.2 0.3 29.0) 1-0 20.0 0.1 8.5 0.2 pound in our ordinary fertilizers, 
**!10:0/ 6.01 | 05) 0:1| 0.2 87.01 1126-01 0:4 15:0 2; | and a good deal more in some 
+1160] 9:08:01 075! 08 Lieaccsl Lean, ocd! 8:3] g°3| fraudulent articles. Much of it is 
ae 8.3 i. of 0.4) 0.8/8.1) y 2.6 18'0) 0.5 0.3 applied where it is needed, is used 
eens oun = | Pier | fe | | ° | . | ; | a oa | | economically and brings the most 
ERPH a | 5 
Peruvian guano. .'16.0 41.9 42.110.5 2.0 1.2! 9.5, 1.0 10.5 15.0] 1.5, 1.1, Profitable results. Much is ill- 
g’no, superp’sphated 18.0] $213.8 i, 0.1) 05i%.3) 08 21.8 28.5 0.9) 0.2 applied, and by wrong manage- 
“ ::|15:0) 8.0/77-0) 6:8 <° | 0.1:25.0, 0.7.16.2 21:0, 9:8| .. | ment will be lost. A great deal 
os ++ /13.0,23.8 63.2 i 6:1 ae eee a 0:2} must be lost at best. But we 
learn how to obtain it at 
0} .. |.» [0.01 .. |. | 0.5; .. | .. lse.0! g.ol 1.4| need tole rg 
8 > larg a ee 5.01 0.31 Pale o3 1.5) 1.7| the lowest cost from home or 
0 Ar 91.7 o4 0-2) Pace 15 Paks 3:01 pa | from artificial a — to 
5 24.5 41.0) 1.2; 0.2, 0.6,20.7| 0.8! 1.5, 0.3) 9.1] 0. it wi 5 
"5:0 5,090.0 .. | 6:0 2.0'85.0 6.0) 4:5. 1:6 18:0, 33 employ it with the east waste, 
ve+18-0) 6.0 90.0) .. |10.0) 2.5/90.0) §.0 6.5| 1.6 18.0) 0.3) and how to realize the greatest 
el BO. ee 28 bas 7:5! O16 {a'°5"| 6.9) product from its use. Most of the 
— s2-| 5.0 5.090.0' .. | 0.1 0.1 ? | 8.0 0.1 5.0 ? 1.:| little definite knowledge we have 





on these points has come to us by aid of the samein- | 


strumentality that has told us of the existence of 
nitrogen, to wit, chemical experiment. What is true 
of nitrogen, is true of fertilizing materials generally, 
In proportion as we learn by accurate investigation 
how to obtain them cheapest and how to use them 
best, will farmiug become more profitable. To learn 
this we need men to make experiments, places for 
them to work, and means to work with. If the 
farmers of the country will make use of their im- 
mense influence to support agricultural schools 
and establish agricultural experiment stations, the 
much desired end can be accomplished. 


Fraud in Fertilizers, 


Last fall a farmer from this vicinity came into 
our laboratory with a sample of a fertilizer which 
himself and neighbors had tried last season, with 
very poor results. In due time it was analyzed, 
and proved to be an extremely poor article, in fact, 
a very evident fraud. To be more certain of its 
character, a second sample was obtained from a lot 
purchased by another farmer in the neighborhood, 
and analyzed with similar results. The story 
which the parties tell is about this. In the spring 
of last year an agent called on them to sell a fertil- 
izer, showing them samples ‘in little bottles, which 
upon opening had a strong smell of ammonia,” 
He called it the ‘“‘ American Bone Fertilizer,” and 
said that he had sold a good deal about Hart- 
ford at $60 per ton, but as he wanted to introduce 
it here he would let us have it for $55. He repre- 
sented it to be a “first-class superphosphate.” 
Both this man who was “ Sub-agent,’’? and the 
‘*General Agent,’’ said that it was “better than 
PeruvianGuano.”’ One of the farmers “‘ tried a few 
bags, thinking that it would neither make nor break 
him,” another took a ton and a half, and so on. 
But they all had the same experience. One “could 
not see that it was any better than the dust from 
the road;” another “saw no effect from it,’’ and 
they ‘‘ will give their affidavits that they got no 
benefit from it at all.” 

The best superphosphates contain from 12 to 
over 20 per cent of phosphoric acid, of which from 
6 to 12 per cent or more is soluble. This contained 
a trifle over 24 per cent of which no appreciable 
quantity was soluble. A good quality of Peruvian 
guano will contain 8 per cent or more of nitrogen. 
This article contained 1 per cent. The best guanos 
and superphosphates contain from none to 8 per cent 
of sand, etc. This contained 47.2 per cent, or 947 lbs. 
to the ton. It has the appearance of salt-marsh muck 
mixed with sugar-housce scum, the latter a material 
of little agricultural value, which is sold in New 
York, as I am informed, at $5 or thereabouts per 
ton. The estimated value was $8.23 perton. That 
is to say, the valuable ingredients furnished by one 
ton of this fertilizer could have been bought for 
$8.23, or less, in any of the best phosphates, or 
bone manures, or guanos sold in the State. 

These facts are shown clearly in the table below. 
For explanations see April No. The Guano and 
Superphosphate are very good articles of their kind. 











Names of Fertilizers. 
©. [sssise. 
Table 32. Ss 3 SSS 
ar &s sssisss 
VALUABLE FERTILIZING INGREDIENTS) 83 §2$)485 
IN 100 LBS. OF FERTILIZER. | &3 [8eSissS > 
| st See 
| ISSane 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
PIN, cine ka neacehapsdnhsohaeseesicesas | 9.87) 1.62) 1.08 
Phosphoric Acid, Soluble.................. | 58) 9.9 none. 
Phosphoric Acid, Insoluble................ 111.7) 41 |) 2.6 
Phosphoric Acid, Total. .......cccccccrccs | 17.5 | 14.0 | 2.6 
Mi penncabosteseecnsethssevestacdssies none. 8.6 | 47.2 
Estimated Commercial Value per Ton H $42.87 $ 823 
pk CO eee | €0.00, 42.50) 55.00 
Cost of Phos. Acid, soluble per Ib. in cts..| 13 14% 
Cost of Phos. Acid, insoluble per lb. incts) 5 1-5 40 
Cost of Nitrogen per Ib. in cts............. 1 21° 23%" 167 





I am informed that upon learning the results of 
the analysis of the American Bone Fertilizer, the 
purchasers, who had not paid for the article, very 
justly refused to do so, one person saving eighty 
dollars thereby. As the sellers are liable to prose- 
cution and fine for violation of the State law, in 
offering a fertilizer for sale without a ‘true state- 
ment of the analysis,” uny suits for recovery of 
payment are hardly to be feared. 

Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station, Wesleyan Uni- 

versity, Middletown, Ct. 
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Large White Pigs. 
pas a 
The distribution of the different classes of pigs, 
both as regards color and size, would be a curious 
and interesting study. When the main object is 
pork, bacon, or hams, and their most economical 





and good nurses, good feeders, hardy, and if 
they do not arrive at profitable maturity as 
soon as the small breeds, yet they will make 
an amazing quantity of pork from a bountiful 
supply of corn. As a manufacturer of bulky 
corn into readily movable and merchantable pro- 
duct, there is nothing better, and perhaps nothing 








The Berkshire Swine, 


—_—o-—— 

Decidedly the most popular breed of swine of the 
present day, is the Berkshire. That it is black in 
color, is only an objection to those who form their 
opinions from prejudice rather than from knowl- 





production, it would seem - EES = —-—=—— 





that there must of neces- 
sity be one class of pigs 
that would meet these 
wants most completely, 
and which would oust all 
others from the competi- 
tion. But instead of this 
being the case, we have, 
on the contrary, a seem- 
ingly most varied opinion 
as to which is the most 
profitable size of pig, and 
a most inconstant fashion 
as to color. It has long 
been considered that the 
black pigs were the best 
for the Southern States, 
as they most easily resist- 
ed the ill effects of the 
hot sun, and if it is true, 
as has been authoritative- 
ly stated, that they ean for- 
age with impunity upon 
some of the common wild 
plants, which are fatal to 
the white pigs, we have a 
still more satisfactory rea- 
son for this popular pre- 
ference. But inthe north 
the taste has very largely run to the white breeds, 
and we have many excellent varieties so nearly re- 
lated in character, that it would be entirely safe to 
abandon all distinctions between them, excepting 
as to size, and to class them, as is now done in 
England, as the large and small white breeds. It 
would puzzle the most acute judge of swine to 
distinguish some small Yorkshires from some Suf- 
folks, or to state so clearly that the wayfaring man 
could not be misled, wherein they differ; or to dis- 
tinguish in the same way between the large York- 
shire, the improved Cheshire, the Jefferson County, 
or some of the Chester White swine. At the fairs, 
one has to hunt up the show-cards or the catalogue 
to discover the name given 











Fig. 1.—LARGE WHITE PIGS. 


equal to them, unless it be the deservedly popular 
Poland-China of the Western States. What was the 
origin of the larger white breeds, is lost in obscuri- 
ty. Probably the ‘‘ old English hog,” which, being 
found most numerously in the two larger counties 
of England, Yorkshire and Lancashire, became 
more especially identified with these names, and 
were in later years known as either or both the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire hogs, was the original 
progenitor of all our large white breeds. At any 
rate, what is known as the large Yorkshire, is so 
much like the pigs here illustrated, that if they be 
not in fact the same, they may well be accepted as 
very near relatives. They are, in fact, portraits of 





to the different animals, 
and it is not always cer- 
tain to be one that meets 
the approbation of an ex- 
pert in swine. The snub, 
retroussé nose of the York- 
shire is at home in the 
pen of the well fattened 
Cheshire, and the Chester 
White has the droop- 
ing ears as frequently as 
otherwise. Whether or 
not it would not both 
simply expedite and justi- 
fy matters for the com- 
mittees at the fairs to 
abolish all other distinc- 
tions than that here sug- 
gested, is a question we 
think worth attention. 

“Large white breed”? 
is significant enough, and 
if the good points of each 
of the different varieties 
were Summed up, it would 
be hard to find one that 
was not claimed by all of 
them, nor one fault that- 
was not repudiated. Our 
illustration represents model large white pigs, 





Fig. 2.—THE IMPROVED BERKSHIRE PIG. 





a pair of ‘large white pigs,” only so designated, 


and we would be content to leave those of our | bred by the Earl of Ellsmere, Worsley, England. 


readers who are prejudiced in favor of any one 
special varicty of this class of pigs, to say if this is 
not a good representation of what they claim their 
favorite breed to be, .Without doubt, the large 
white breeds are profitable pigs. They are prolific 


| 


And in this age of improvement, when a “ dash of 
new blood” is considered useful or necessary to 
make certain desired points to perfect a hog, and 
breeds become rather mixed, this designation 
would seem to be sufficient for all purposes, 





edge, as the color is not 
even ‘skin deep,”’ and a 
Berkshire ham, or side of 
bacon, when freed from 
hair, is not to be distin- 
guished from the same 
parts of a white pig. The 
Berkshire is not classed 
amongst the large breeds, 
nor can it be placed 
amongst the small breeds. 
In this respect it holds an 
intermediate place, though 
specimens occasionally 
reach a very respectable 
size, and compete favora- 
bly with the heaviest 
swine. No breed has un- 
dergone a more elaborate 
process of improvement 
than the Berkshire. Origi- 
nally of a tawny or red- 
dish sandy color, spotted 
with black, with large lop 
ears, hanging down over 
the eyes, and coarse in 
form and feature, the 
breed has been brought to 















a nearly entirely black 
color, the face, tail, and 
feet only, being in small part spotted with white. The 
form has been refined and filled out, the bone also 
refined, the shoulders and hams rounded and broad- 
ened, and the sides deepened, until no more hand- 
some bacon swine now exist than these. The ears 
are pricked and much lessened in size, as may be 
seen by our illustration (fig. 2), which is from the 
London Field, and represents a choice specimen of 
the modern highly improved Berkshire pig. This 
animal leaves nothing to be desired in the way of a 
profitable pig, either for a farmer, or a feeder whe 
keeps but one or two animals for his home supply 
of hams and bacon. The most conspicious rem- 
nant of the old fashioned Berkshire, left in its 
modern relative, is the 
pinkish hue of the skin, 
which distinguishes it 
readily from the other 
black breeds, such as the 
Essex or the black Suffolk. 
Originally there were two 
distinct varieties of this 
breed, that which was 
wholly white, and that 
which was _ principally 
black. The white Berk- 
shires we have not seen 
of late, nor at all in the 
United States, having 
seen but a few of them 
some years ago in tke 
yards of a Canadian breed- 
er, who imported them. 
These were known as 
the Windsor breed, and, 
with the Coleshill, an- 
other white variety, still 
exist in England, It is, 
as a black breed only, 
that we know the Berk- 
shire. The chief points of 
the breed are as follows: 
a moderately short bead, 
dished face, nose straight 
and not turned up, as in some small breeds, 
ears generally pricked, atthough drooping ears, 
while not desirable, are not incompatible with pu- 
rity of blood ; color black, with purplish tinge, and 
not a dead black like that of the Essex, sometimes 
the color shows a slaty-bluish tinge, doubtless de- 
rived from crossing with the Neapolitan, The eyes 
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are not sunken and small, but large, bright, and in- 
telligent ; the back is broad and level, but the bar- 
rel is not so round; as in the Essex or the Suffolk 
the sides are deep, and the rump drooping, with 
the tail often set lower down than the line of the 
hips ; the legs are short and strong, and the feet 
white; the hair varies, according to the kind of 
management, from a thick coat, soft, silky, and 
free from harshness and bristles with those that 
have plenty of out-door exercise, to a thinner, finer, 
but not weak coat in those that are closely penned ; 
the flesh has a good mixture of fat and lean. 
When properly fed, the pigs reach a weight of from 
300 to 500 pounds, at a year old, if the animal is 
well kept from birth. The history of the Berkshire 
as a favorite with feeders and breeders, dates back 
only for 15 years, and it can justly be said that it is 
only now that it is finding its proper position 
amongst farmers, in spite of the prejudice against 
its color and wholly through its undeniable merits. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 5. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
eee 

Home again! As I hoped and expressed in my 
last letter, my “ back-furrow ” has been turned, 
and for a while at least I shall be content to re- 
main on this side of the Atlantic, and enjoy the 
Centennial Year under the folds of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, even if not among the crowds in 
Fairmount Park. How many good people are mak- 
ing plans for spending a week in Philadelphia this 
summer! From present appearances, it would seem 





that the Philadelphians had determined that we | 


people of moderate means should not be deterred 
from visiting the great exhibition by the extrava- 
gant charges of hotel-keepers, for multitudes of 
private families stand ready to open their houses 
to respectable people, at a very moderate rate for 
transient lodging and board. So with moderate 
railroad fares, it seems to be really possible for al- 
most all thrifty citizens to go and take their wives. 
There is nothing that farmer folks can do that is in 
every way more beneficial, than 
Traveling, 

while there is nothing which they do less. Their 
habits are, I believe, the same all over the world, 
but it is nevertheless true, that those who journey 
most, and see most of the farming, of the crops, of 
the live stock, and of the implements of different 
sections are, as a rule, the most successful farmers. 

What a difference there is in the way different 
men look at the same things! Some are always 
ready to condemn unsparingly every thing to which 
they are not accustomed, like the stranger at 
Boston, who, after breaking and smelling of a nice, 
brown codfish-ball, sent it away, remarking to the 
waiter, ‘‘there is something dead in this biscuit.” 
Others are quite as ready to wonder and admire, 
even though the way they have been brought up to 
do the same work may be decidedly better. I re- 
member well the feeling with which I read or heard 
about European peasants plowing, with a woman 
and a cow drawing the plow; but when I actually 
saw it done, it seemed very different. The cow was 
usuaJly doing the work, but, not being so well 
broken perhaps as an ox would have been, it was 
necessary that she should be led ; so the wife, as a 
true help-mate, took hold to lead the cow, and at 
the same time passing a strap around her own 
shoulders, lent her weight to relieve the animal. 

One can not study agriculture with advantage 
from the railway-car windows, yet one sees a great 
deal—and it is very easy to stop for half a day al- 
most anywhere. We are too apt to go from one 
end of the land to the other with a grand rush—by 
express trains and Pullman cars—straining our eyes, 
and seeing little, and tiring ourselves out to very 
little purpose. ‘“‘Stop-over’’ tickets are now fur- 
nished by the conductors of almost all trains, and 
half a day spent among the farmers of such regions 
as Herkimer Co., N. Y., Monmouth Co., N. J., or 
Chester Co., Pa., will be well rewarded.—Thinking 
over my letter on 

Shallow Soil Farming, 

I find the story is not half told—and why should it 











be? We find plenty of hard work from April to 
November, inclusive, and upon hardly two conse- 
cutive days do we find the same work todo. Al- 
most all of the work is peculiar to shallow soils, 
and yet not so peculiar that it seems worth while 
to describe it in detail. 


Hay-Making 
is June work, and I suppose this will be read in 
that month. Where you can cut two, and twoand 
a half, tons to the acre, as every farmer ought to do, 
who has a well-tilled, clayey or loamy soil, your sys- 
tem is very different from ours, where a ton and a 
half, to a ton and three-quarters is a good yield. Still 
our hay-making involves but little labor. If we 
can, we mow with a machine in the afternoon and 
evening, and the next day never touch it until say 
eleven o’clock, then, if the sun has been or is hot, 
rake it up into wide, loose windrows, which it may 
be well to shake up, or at least to turn over, and 
look for wet locks and green bunches, before three 
or half past three o’clock. Then, either get it in, 
or cock it up, while still hot, to have a good time 
to cure evenly, before it is placed in the mow or 
the stack, as it should be before noon the next 
day. 1 would not have believed it possible to cure 
hay well with so little labor, had not a hired 
man persisted in doing so whenever he could, 
until he proved to my satisfaction that hay cured 
in this way was just as green, sweet, and evenly 


cured, as that with which I took the most pains. | 


He had learned the practice on the light lands of 
central New Jersey, but I find that my neighbors 
follow quite a similar plan, except that they do not 
often mow the evening before. This is a great 
advantage, because the dew all lies upon the sur- 
face of the mown grass, fully exposed to the sun; 
and it is almost always dried off by nine o'clock. 
The only precaution to be observed, is to cut after 
the dew begins to fall—or at least after the sun 
ceases to exert any drying influence. It is better 
if the yrass does not even wilt before morning, for 
then it dries much brighter and evener. 

In duil weather, or what is worse, alternate sun- 
shine and showers, my veighbors let the hay lie 
jusi as it was cut. The top bleaches, but the great 
bulk of it remains of a fair color, and cures very 
fast afterwards. 
up, I prefer to get it into windrows, or even into 
cocks, to stand out the rain. There is danger of 
heating during long storms, but it must be watched. 

English Hay. 

We cannot too highly prize our usual hay-making 
weather in this sunshiny country. A few weeks 
land, for feed for cattie on shipboard, and was sur- 
prised to find how little of it was of really first 
quality. Almost all showed evidence of having 
been repeatedly rained upon, and of not having 
been thoroughly cured. Some was green and 
sweet, and this was remarkably good. Stack after 
stack upon some farms which I visited, (not to 
purchase hay), were of a dark brown color, yet not 
of the so-called ‘‘ brown hay,’’ for this is inten- 
tionally subjected to high and hot fermentation. 

Hay Barracks. 

A very convenient stack-roof, resting upon four 
20-foot posts, and movable upon them up and 
down, is designated by this name over a considera- 
ble extent of the country. I like them very much. 
Hay is safer in them and keeps better than in the 
barn. It keeps better than in stacks, unless these 
are exceedingly well made and thatched. The 
posts are usually set 12 or 18 feet apart, and the 
roof, which is of light boards, or of thatch, pro- 
jects a foot, to a foot-and-a-half on all sides. Hay 
may be put in “barracks’’ greener than it would 
do to put it in the mows, especially if 

A Ventilating Flue 
is made up through the center. This is most 
conveniently made in hay mows, or in stacks, or 
barracks, and for either hay or grain, by filling a 
large long sack with hay, setting it upright where 
the flue is wanted, and as the mow or stack rises 
around it, keep continually pulling up the sack, 
and treading the hay well around it. The value of 
these flues to farmers who, from preference or 





If the hay is any way fit to rake | 


necessity, get in their hay rather green, can hardly 
be estimated except by trial. The excess of moig- 
ture, which would otherwise settle in the mow 
and cause the hay to become mouldy and dusty 
throughout, is all drawn off for fully six feet on all 
sides. Hay will almost always heat more or less 
and it is a great advantage to it to do so, if the fer 
mentation does not go too far, and especially if the 
moisture, which is always thrown off abundantly, 
does not remain in the cooler and looser parts, 
Here, as the heat subsides, it is apt to settle like g 
heavy dew, and very often without having caused 
any harm, these moist spots present favorable cir: 
cumstances for mould to grow, which more or lesg 
pervades a great portion of the mass. 
Hay for New York Market. 

Asa rule it is no doubt a poor plan to sell the 
hay and straw off the farm, but where farmers are 
so situated that they can sell hay and buy city ma- 
nure, or any other equally good, at, a reasonable 
price—and it is a hard thing to say what is reasona- 
ble—it is very profitable to sell timothy hay. Timo- 
thy, with a slight admixture of red top, is the best 
hay for New York—either baled or loose. When 
hay is cut for consumption upon the farm, it should, 
of course, be cut before the seed is ripe—even be- 
fore it is more than barely formed—for the stems 
are then full of flavor and nutriment ; there is little 
woody fiber in them, and the hay is relished by. 
horses and cattle without any addition. When, 
however, the thrifty farmers who are in the habit 
of sending hay to New York, cut their timothy and 
red top meadows for sale hay, they wait until the 
red top is nearly ripe—just as long as they dare to, 
until the timothy, if left longer, would loose its 
heads by the seed shelling off. In this condition 
it is very stiff and strawy ; nevertheless horses will 
eat it well, and it seems to be regarded by city buy- 
evs and consumers, as the most economical and 
best hay they can buy. It is nearly always cut fine, 
and fed as ‘‘ cut-feed,’’ with corn and oats ground 
together upon it. No doubt it furnishes a bulky 
icle of diet, more nutritious and better than 
straw, and better to be fed with ground fodder than 
what we regard as much better hay, cut greener. 

There is a great saving of labor in making such 
hay asI describe. It lies up very loose and light, 
cures easily, is not likely to be over-dried, and may 
be housed much less dry than younger hay, with- 
out danger of heating; besides, a considerably 
greater weight of tay is obtained. There is, to be 
sure, a greater tax laid upon the land, or rather up- 
on the manure it contains, but that is of no moment 





5 oi © pyc | upon our light soils, while the advantages are im- 
ago I had occasion to buy a quantity of hayin Eng- | : 





portant in many ways....The allusion to the man- 
ner of feeding horses on “soft”? feed or “ cut 
feed,’’ reminds me of the 
Crushed Oats of Ergiand, 

which is certainly the most admirable feed for 
horses that can be. With us this article is practi- 
cally unknown. They use, in New York and vicinity, 
what purports to be one-third sound corn and two- 
thirds sound oats ground together. Were it truly 
this, it wouid be excellent feed, but it is notorious 
that, not only is second quality of corn used, but 
the siftings of corn-meal, consisting of the bran, 
and often of bits of cob with some good meal, 
coarsely ground, are used instead of rixing the 
grain and grinding it, as should be done. Then, 
too, the oats are the lightest and poorest that come 
to market, and often full of dirt and grit from hav- 
ing been lodged while growing, or from lying 
too long in the swath before binding up. From 
whatever cause oats become unmarketable, it does 
not prevent their being used for ‘‘ ground feed.” 

In England oats are crushed by hand in machines, 
not larger than a root-slicer. One large, smooth- 
faced wheel, with a face about 3 inches wide, re- 
volves in close proximity to a smaller one, 6 inches 
in diameter, and about the same face as the larger 
one. A hopper permits the discharge of the oats 
between these two wheels, which, rolling together; 
crush each grain as flat asa wafer. As they drop 
from the crusher, the plump oats are nearly circu: 
lar; those less plump elliptical, and the few false 
kernels in the samples I examined, were flattened! 
and broken, but showed no white flour, and no de. 
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finite form. In one ordinary sample, which weigh- 
ed 44 pounds to the bushel, almost every oat was 
flattened into a white, floury disk, nearly or quite 
as iarge as an old-fashioned silver 3-cent piece. 
Oats thus crushed may be fed as they are, aud uot 
one will pass the digestive organs unacted upon, as 
so often happens with whole oats ; they may be 
mixed with cut or chaffed hay, wet, or with steam- 
ed fodder of any kind. They go decidedly further. 
‘Those who figure most elosely, are the most posi- 
tive in their approval of them from motives of econ- 
omy solely, and uniformly assert their superiority 
to ground oats, even though they were to grind 
them themselves. 

Oat-crushers will certainly find their way to 
popularity among us, for with our light-weight oats 
they are more important than where the heavy oats 
of Europe can be obtained—oats weighing 40 to 47 
pounds to the bushel are not uncommon there, 
while here 82 pounds is a legal bushel by weight, 
and the measured bushel oftener falls below than 
it goes above that weight. Many city dealers sell 
90 Ib. bags for 3 bushels. 

What to do with Non-heading Cabbages. 

Last autumn I was mourning over an unusual 
number of half developed cabbages, which were 
only fit to be fed to the cows, and mentioned the 
fact toa Dutchess Co. farmer, who is in business in 
New York, and has lately bought a farm near us, 
asking if his crop had turned out badly. His an- 
swer was, that he had no more soft heads than he 
wanted, or to the effect that he would feel disap- 
pointed if he had not a considerable number. Now 
we, neither of us, raise cabbages for market, but 


for our own consumption mainly, and I was utterly | 
at a loss to know what he could do with a quarter | 


of his crop that failed to make heads. 

He told me that he dug a wide trench, so deep 
that after some top soil was thrown in he could set 
the cabbages out in the trench as close as they 
could stand, and their heads would not come up 
level with the top of the ground. When planted, 
he covers the trench with boards and some brush, 


corn-stalks, salt-hay, and earth on the top, keep- | 


ing it open at the ends or elsewhere until cold 
weather, and then covering it in close. He said 
they would all have firm, solid heads in the spring. 


f 





enjoying the best cabbages we ever ate. They are 
rather small to be marketable, say 42 to 6 inches in 
diameter, solid and sound, crisp and tender, as del- 
icate as cauliflowers, and what is most remarkable, 
I never know when we are going to have cabbag« 
for dinner until I see it upon the table. The great 
objection I have to this most wholesome and de- 
licious vegetable is, that it usually 
with its perfectly detestable odor, so to have cab- 
bage without this drawback is worth all the trouble 


fills the hous; 


it costs. If these 
Wintersheaded Cabbages 
could once become known in the market, Iam con- | 


fident their merits would command for them a 
ready sale all through the spring. The cabbages 
in market at this season are pretty poor. They are 


very apt to be slightly decayed, will keep but a lit- | 


tle while, as they wilt at once, and soon after rot. 
I wish now that I had enough to test the market 
with, but I have not, and write this partly in the 
hope that somebody else will do it next year 
While on this subject, I would like to mention a 
delicious kind of cabbage, which I saw fox the first 
time in the Island of Jersey this winter. It is a 
non-heading variety, growing like a kale, but 
with perfectly smooth leaves, and is known as 
Couve Trouchouda, or Portugal Cabbage. 
It may be known in this country, but it is com- 
paratively new among English seedsmen, and is in 
none of our American catalogues. The large leaves 
are broken off from the stalks, and boiled, stems 
and all, and are almost ds tender and delicate as 
asparagus. Very little odor comes from it, anda 
change of water almost entirely prevents that be- 
ing observed. I was delighted with it, and shall 
distribute the little seed whieh I brought, so that 
it shall be well tested this season.—[This has been 
known in this country for many years, but ap- 


{ tried it, and at the time I write (April) we are | 


Southern Cow Peas—Cultivation. 


BY P. J. BERCKMANS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
—~—- 


[Last month we were unable to make room for 
Mr. Berckman’s article, and merely gave such points 
in relation to the preparation of the soil and plant- 
ing, as were necessary for those who wished to try 
the crop. We now give the article entire. Ep.]. 

Any land susceptible of being plowed will, as a 
general thing, grow the cow pea, though some va- 
rieties, especially the ‘‘Clay,” ‘‘ Red,’’ and “Black,” 
succeed better on poor land, than the “ Lady” or 
“Crowder” varieties. We often hear it said in 
referring to ‘‘dead poor’? land, that ‘ it will not 
sprout a cow pea.”’ 

Land is plowed in February or March, if an early 
crop is desired, but for fall crops, wheat or oat 
stubble is plowed as soon as these crops are har- 
vested. It is useless to sow before middle to end 
of April, as the seed will not germinate until the 
ground becomes well warmed. Foran early crop, 
sow broadcast at the rate of one hushel to the acre, 
on ordinarily fertile lands, increasing the quantity 
to 5 pecks, or even 6 pecks, for poor lands. Plow 
the seed under with a light turning plow, and har- 
row the surface ; or the peas may be sown after the 
land is plowed, and harrowed in. If sown in July 
| and August, it is preferable to plow in the seed, 
as deep covering will hasten their germination. 

On good soils two crops of forage are often cut 
from one sowing, providing the mid-summer season 
is the Jeast favorable. Asa renovator of lands, it 
is best to sow the end of April; let the crop grow 
until end of June, when the whole should be turned 
under, first sowing a couple (or more) bushels of 
| land plaster over the vines ; then sow immediately 

again. This second sowing having a good supply 

of food, amply repays the loss of the first crop. 
Sometimes peas are planted in drills, but this is 
advisable only, if grown for forage, when other 
| erops occupy the ground in part, such as melons, 
early corn, ete. 
VARIETIES PREFERRED FOR Forace.—All the 
plain or semi-cclored varieties are of a spreading 
| habit, and are best for this purpose. The ‘‘ Red,” 
“Clay,” and “ Black,” of the plain colored kinds, 
and the ‘‘ Whippoorwill,” of the semi-colored, are 
most esteemed; they spread over much surface, 
and are more prolific on ordinary soils, than the 
“ White Field,” “‘ Lady Pea,” ete., which need bet- 
| tersoil. The “Red Ripper,’ or “ Tory,’? may be 
| sown in fall if preferred, as it remains sound in the 
ground during winter. This variety is less in de- 
| mand than the above named. 

VARIETIES FOR MARKET AND TABLE. — The 
speckled varieties are usually bushy in growth, and 
unfit forforage. There are, however, some speckled 

| varieties which are of spreading growth, but it 
| is difficult, if not impossible, to know whether 
they will be bushy or not, by the seed, and their 
peculiarities can only be discovered when growing; 
| hence it is safer when purchasing peas for forage, 
| to procure the plain and semi-colored kinds. 

Bush Peas, (sometimes called China), are sown 
in rows, either in the open field, or between the 
| Tows of corn, when that receives its last working. 
They are harvested in the fall by being pulled up 
and thrashed. The “Lady Pea,’ and “ White 
Tabie,”’ are used for culinary purposes, sometimes 
as snaps, or shelled in the green state; when dry 
they are very desirable for soup, or they mdy be 
baked the same as the white bean, so widely 
known as one of the institutions of New England. 

CuTrTING AND CuRING FopDER.—The vines are 
fit to be cut “when the podsare on the turning 
point,’’ that is, when here and there one is turning 
yellow. Usually the crop is cut by scythes, the ob- 
jection to mowing machines is, that the vines, 
when thrifty, are often badly lodged ; this objec- 
tion may be overcome in a great measure by mix- 
ing some grains of corn among the peas when sown. 
The corn-stalks helping to uphold the pea vines. 

The main difficulty in curing pea hay is, to re- 
tain the leaves on the stalks, and the vines must be 
handled as little after being cut as possible. Our 





vines, as cut, for one day; then take three short 
rails, place them on end so as to forma sharp cone; 
en the ground and in ceriter of this cone lay a 
longer rail, and after piling the vines around the 
erect rails as high as one can reach with a pitch- 
fork, lift up the end of the rail laying flat on the 
ground, and prop it up with a short stick. This 
will give ample ventilation to the middle of the 
stack. Leave the vines undisturbed for two to 
three weeks, when they will be found well cured 
and ready for storing in the barn or elsewhere. 
When storing away the fodder, use a liberal supply 
of salt sprinkled over every layer. This will help 
it to keep its bright color, and be an advantage 
when feeding. 


YIELD OF FODDER AND SEED, AND VALUz.—It 
is difficult to state the average yield of both forage 
and seed, so much depends on quality of soil, 
manure, cultivation, and seasons. On good land, 
and under good culture, two tors of forage per 
acre may be expected. In very favorable years, 
when peas are sown at the end of April, we have 
frequently harvested two crops of forage from one 
sowing, and averaged fully two tons from each 
cutting. This, however, is unusual, and it is 
safe to say that one ton per acre, is a probable 
average under ordinary culture and seasons. The 
market value of pea hay ranges here from 75 cents 
per 100 lbs. in the fall, to $1.50 per 100 Ibs. in spring, 
and $20 per ton is about the average price. The 
yield of seed is very variable. Some farmers have 
harvested 30, and even as high as 40, bushels per 
acre, but under the ordinary system of cultivation 
10 bushels per acre is an average. This, however, 
as stated above, is produced when peas are sown in 
rows in corn fields, as one seldom sees a whole field 
devoted exclusively to growing peas for seed. Cow 
peas are always worth $1 per bushel. Sometimes 
they are quoted in the fall at 75 cts. to 80 cts., while 
in April and May they are often held at $2.50 per 
bushel. The table varieties, being smaller in size, 
and not cultivated in extensive field crops, com- 
mand higher prices than the field varieties. 


VALUE AS ForAGE For Stock.—Well cured cow 
pea hay is more nutritious than any hay produced 
from grasses, millet, or other plants, used for the 
purpose. When the pods are left until they are 
filled, the value of the food is much increased. 
Horses and mules relish this forage wonderfully, 
and when fed upon it, should receive less corn or 
oats than when fed upon other provender. We 
find that one ton of good pea hay will last as long 
as a ton and a half of northern baled hay of good 
quality. The only care needed in feeding horses 
and mules on pea hay is, not to give them an over- 
feed ef it, especially if the forage contains a large 
proportion of peas ; these are apt to create flatu- 
lence and colics. The forage may be given whole, 
or cut up wetted and sprinkled with some ground 


‘feed; then neither corn or oats should be given. 
We find it best to give two rations of whole pea 


hay per day, and one of corn or millet provender. 


et OO 


Hay Caps. 





We have of late had many enquiries about hay- 
caps, and in reply have prepared the following 
illustrations, which show the manner in which they 

: =aSeere- are made and used. 
These caps are of great 
value, as by their use a 
large quantity of hay 
may be secured in the 
field against a sudden 
storm, and the hauling 
of the hay may be left 
until the whole crop 
from one field has been 
cut and cured. They 
may alse be used to cover shocks of grain, and pre- 





Fig. 1.—CORNER OF CAP. 


. vent damage from rain while they are standing in 
tthe field. As the top, only, of the hay cock or grain 


shock needs to be protected, it is not necessary to 
have the eaps larger than a yard or a yard-and-a- . 
half square. The material is common brown cot- 








pears to be dropped from the catalogues.—Eb. } 





plan for the past 20 years has been, to leave the 





ton, and the kinds we have found preferable in 
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quality and size, are either the Wachusett 48-inch 
sheeting, now worth 14 cents a yard by the piece ; 
the Waltham sheetings of different widths, as fol- 





lows, F, one yard wide, P, 14 yard wide, and A, 1? 
yard wide, worth respectively 7ic., 1lic., and 17ic. 
per yard. The prices here given are those current 
in New York at the end of April. Almost any 
brown cotton, that is of the proper width, will 
answer the purpose ; light cloth will turn the wa- 
ter sufficiently, although not so effectively during 
continued rains, as the heavier goods. When the 
cloth has been cut into squares, the torn edges 
should be hemmed, and the corners turned over a 
loop of cord, and stitched down, as shown in fig- 
ure 1. The hay should be gathered into large cocks, 
narrowed at the top, and well raked at the sides. 
These may be made to hold 300 pounds or more, if 
carefully built; we have made them of sucha size 
that five would make a wagon Joad of nearly a ton 
ofhay. When of this size, 100 caps would be suffi- 
cient for the ordinary crop of a ten acre field, or to 
cover about 20 tons of hay. The method of using 
them is shown in figure 2. A supply of wooden 
pegs is provided, and one of these is thrust into the 
hay, as shown, passing through each loop. The 
cap snould be stretched tightly before it is pegged 
down, otherwise the wind may get underneath it 
and blow both it and the top of the hay cock off. 
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Scare Crows. 


No doubt some damage is done to the newly 
planted corn by crows and crow-blackbirds, yet 
we have never interfered with them, believing that 
the mischief done by them is less than the good 
they do by destroying cut-worms, grubs, and other 
insects. There is a certain balance in nature, 
maintained through the constant strife between 
living creatures, which seem to exist only to de- 
stroy one another, and as we can scarcely determine 
which are really useful or otherwise, we may pos- 
sibly disturb this balance by interfering and de- 
stroying any of those which we suppose to be in- 
jurious to us. Thus, by our constant warfare 








Fig. 1.—OLD STYLE OF SCARE OROW. 


against crows, owls, skunks, and other animals 
which we, perhaps wrongfully, assume to be nox- 
ious, we may have encouraged the increase. of 
really injurious animals and insects which do us 
serious damage. Crows especially, merit our con- 
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stant regard for their continued destruction of 
beetles and other insect vermin, and during the 
portion of the year, when our fields are bare of 
crops, they forage perseveringly over them in pur- 
suit of their food. In the spring only, are they 
considered as enemies, and then, the good they 
have done for eleven months of the year, is forgot- 
ten in the comparatively small amount of mischief 
they commit for a month in the corn-field. To 
poison them with baited corn, or to shoot them 
while engaged in their efforts to free our fields 
from cut-worms, is no doubt a great mistake. To 
scare them from the fields, by any method, is per- 
missible, although that too may be a mistake. 
Nevertheless it will be done, and we therefore here 
describe some effective ‘‘ scare-crows’’ for those 
who wish to use them. Crows are remarkably sa- 
gacious birds, and soon learn to understand any- 
thing which they have time to study. A dead crow, 
hung by a swinging cord to an elastic pole, appeals 
directly and forcibry to their sense of caution, and 
if it is arranged with outspread wings held by wires 
so as to catch the wind (fig. 1), its motions are 
very similar to those of a live crow struggling to 
get free. But the best scare is one in which there 
is a constant change of motion, which confuses the 
memory, and bewilders the intelligence of the crow. 
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Fig. 2.—REVOLVING SCARE CROW. 


In figure 2 is shown such a scare, which consists of | 


a frame mounted upon a post and attached toa 
small wind-mill, by which it is kept rotating. The 
frame has four bars, from one to another of which 
wires are strung, and to the wires are fastened 
many pieces of bright tin, glass, both plain and 
colored, broken crockery, and colored feathers or 
rags. The rotating frame is mounted in a station- 
ary one, and as it revolves, the bright pieces flutter 
and change positious at every moment, reflecting 
flashes of light when the sun shines, and jangling 
continually when the wind blows. The effective- 
ness of this scare-crow may be increased by hang- 
ing a few small bells upon the top bar of the outer 
frame, so that the clappers may be moved by the 
edges of the inner rotating frame as they revolve. 
One such scare-crow ina ten-acre field, will keep the 
crows at a respectful distance for the whole season, 
and the ingenious builder will never be humiliated 
by finding a sentinel crow, perching contemptuously 
upon the top of it, as is sometimes scen upon the 
outstretched arm, or the simulated gun, of the usual 
dummy in the corn-field, while the rest of the flock 
are busily engaged at their mischief in its vicinity, 
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Ringing and Handling Bulls, 
e ae 
Now that more attention is given to improving 
farm stock, a bull is kept upon nearly every large 
farm, The high-bred bulls are spirited animals, 
and are exceedingly dangerous if the utmost cau- 
tion is not exercised in managing them. Expe- 
rienced breeders are not unfrequently caught un- 
awares, and unceremoniously lifted over the fence, 


or forced to escape ingloriously from one of their | 
| near. The hook of 


playful animals, or even seriously injured by the 
vicfous ones. It should be made a rule, wherever 
a bull is kept, to have him ringed before he is a year 
old, and brought under subjection and discipline 
at an early age, while he can be safely and easily 
handled. Some time ago we assisted at the ringing 
of a yearling bull, which severely taxed the utmost 
exertions of six persons with ropes and stanchions 














to hold him. A slip of the foot might have causeq 


the loss of a life, or some serious injuries, To ” 


avoid such dangerous struggles, a strong frame 
similar to that in figure 1, in which to confine the 





Fig. 1.—STALL FOR BULL. 


bull, may be used. The frame consists of four 
or six stout posts set deeply in the ground, with 
side bars bolted to it, forming a stall in which the 
bull can be confined so that he cannot turn round, 
The frame may be placed in the barn-yard or a 
stable, and may be made to serve as a stall. At the 
front, a breast bar should be bolted, and the upper 
side bars should project beyond this for 18 or 20 
inches. The forward posts project above the side 
bars some inches. Theends of these posts, and the 
side bars, are bored with one-inch holes, and at the 
rear of the frame there should be tenons or iron 
straps to receive a strong cross bar, to prevent the 
animal from escaping should the fastenings be- 
come broken or loosened, The bull, led into the 
frame, is placed 
with his head over 
the breast bar, and 
the horns are tied 
with ropes, aninch 
in diameter, to the 
holes in the bars 
and posts. He is 
then secured, and 
his head is elevated 
so that the trochar ”” 
and cannula can ~ / 
be readily used to / 
pierce. the car- 
tilage of the nose, 
and the ring in- 
serted and screw- 
ed together. Before the ring is used, it should be 
tested to ascertain that it is sound and safe. 

Vhen the ring is inserted, the straps shown at 
figure 2 should be used, for the purpose of holding 
it up and out of the way, so as not to interfere with 
the feeding of the animal until the nose has healed 
and become calloused. The straps may be left 
upon the head permanently, if desired, when the 
front strap will offer a convenient means of catch- 
ing him by the 
staff, when neces- 
sary to do so inthe 
field. The staff is 
a matter of the 
greatest impor- 
tance. This should 
be made of the 
toughest ash or 
hickory, and not 
less than five feet 
long. With a staff 
of this length, 
the herdsman can 
check the wildest 
bull, and by rest- 
ing the butt-end of 
it upon the ground, 
can throw the ani- 
mal’s head up, and 
prevent him from 
approaching too 


























the staff is shown 
of two kinds at 
figures 3and 4. One is furnished with a spring by 
which it is closed. A metal bar attached to the 
spring and passing through a hole in the staff, pre- 
vents the ring from slipping along the spring. The 
other is provided with a screw by which it is closed. 


Fig. 8. staves. Fig, 4. 
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The former is preferable, as one is not obliged to ap- 
proach very near to the bull to secure the hook. 
The forms of staff and the head straps here illus- 
trated are used by Mr. Woodward, of Tewkesbury, 
Engiand, and are well worth adopting here by those 
farmers and breeders who do not already use either 
these or equally good substitutes. The illustra- 
tions of the head straps and staves are reproduced 
from the London Agriculturai Gazette. 
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Grinding Tools. 
eee ees 
The useful effect of many tools depends greatly 
upon the exact grinding of their edges to a proper 
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DEVICE FOR GRINDING MILL-PICKS, 


bevel. A cold chisel, for instance, requires an edge 
of a certain bevel to cut hard metal, and one of a 
different angle for softer metal; the harder the 
work to be cut, the greater should be the angle 
formed by the edge, and the softer the material, 
the more acute the edge. The same rule is to 
be observed in wood-cutting tools. But there are 
no tools which require more exact and careful grind- 
ing than mill-picks, and the first business of a mil- 
ler is to know how to grind his picks. Upon this 
depends the dress of the stones, and the quality of 
work turned out by them. The illustration repre- 
sents a small grindstone for sharpening picks, 
which is run by means of friction wheels covered 
with leather, and provided with a gauge for setting 
the pick at a variable angle to the stone. This 
gauge has been recently patented, but is so service- 
able as to be worth a moderate fee for its use. It 
consists of a series of steps raised upon a slotted 
plank, which is screwed upon the frame of the 
grindstone. By means of the slot and a set screw, 
seen below the pick, the gauge can be set for tools 
of different lengths, and each step causes the tool 
set in it to be ground at a different angle. 
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A Nose-Bag for Horses, 


When ficld work commences, it will be found 
very convenient and economical, to have a pair of 





NOSE-BAG FOR A HORSE. 


nose-bags for each team, in which a light feed may 
be taken to the field, to be eaten during a few 


minutes’ rest in the forenoon. When doing hard 
work, frequent light feeds are much better for the 
team, thana few heavy ones. A horse has rarely 
sufficient opportunity in a hasty dinner-time, to eat 
enough food, and a full meal will interfere with his 
work, or his work will interfere with the proper 
digestion of a full meal, and either is injurious to 
the animal, A nose-bag for field use is shown 
in the accompanying engraving. It is made of 
canvas, with straps of leather; the straps being 
made in the shape of a head-stall. To enable the 
horse to reach his food, without resting the bag on 
the ground, a cord is passed through rings in the 
front band, and attached to the saddle, When the 
horse reaches out his head, to procure the food, the 
bag will be drawn up by the action. 
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Open Link 
—~»>—- 

R. C. Davis, of Philadelphia, sends two samples 
of open links, which he thinks superior to that 
illustrated in the American 
Agriculturist of December 
last. One of these (fig. 
1) is made of é-inch iron 
rod, and when used to 
connect a broken chain, is 
simply closed by a blow 
from a hammer or a stone. 
There being no rivet, the 
link is not weakened in 
any way. Figures 2 and 
3 show another link, made 
of malleable cast iron, in 
two parts, which are fast- 
ened together by a rivet 
in thecenter. The link is 
seen open at figure 2, and closed at figure 3. A 
few of these links may be carried in the pocket, 
and are ready for instant use in case of ar emer- 
gency. The last mentioned links are kept for sale 
at the hardware stores, and are known in the 
trade as Kirk’s links; the first named may be 
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Fig. 1.—coMMON LINK. 





Fig. 3. 


made in a very short time by a blacksmith, or any 
farmer who has a workshop and a portable forge. 


KIRK’S LINKS. 
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Relief for Bog-Spavin and Thorough-Pin, 


Bog-spavin, and thorough-pin, which are in reality 
the same disease, differing in position only, and 
that very slightly, may be considered as incurable. 
But iike many chronic disorders, they may be very 
much relieved by proper methods. They are caused 
by an inflammatory condition of the synovial mem- 
brane of the hock joint, and are chiefly located in 
the vicinity of the junction of the bones of the leg, 
or the capsule between the tibia and the astragalus. 
This inflammation may be primarily caused by 
sudden shocks, or by continued strains from hard 
work, and the troubles are common amongst those 
horses which are of a lymphatic constitution, soft 
boned, or hereditarily subject to scrofulous or in- 
flammatory conditions. They are also found lower 
down the leg, in which case they are the result of 
inflammation of the sheath of the tendons. They 
do not always cause lameness, except when the 
horse is first brought from the stable and aftera 
short time the stiffness may pass away. At other 
times there is great heat and tenderness in the 
parts, and the animal is decidedly lame. The best 
treatment is by cold applications and pressure upon 
the part. Blistering, which is sometimes resorted 








| to, generally increases the trouble, and may cause 





a permanent thickening of the tissues, and a stiff 
joint. Pressure is best applied by a sort of truss, 
or strap, provided with a single pad in case of spay- 
in or wind-gall, or double pads in case of thorough- 
pin, which is simply a 
spavin or wind-gall, so 
placed that the liquid 
which is gathered in the 
sac or puff, may be press- 
ed between the tendons 
or joint, and made to ap- 
pear on the opposite side 
of the leg. In this case 
it is obvisusly necessary 
to apply the pressure 
upon both sides of the 
leg, and a double pad 
strap will be needed, of 
the form shown in the 
engraving. A common 
bread leather strap, lined 
with flannel, or chamois 
leather,to prevent chafing, 
is used; pads of soft leather, stuffed with wool, 
are sewn to the strap, and at the exact spots where 
the pressure is to bear, discs of several thicknesses 
of soft leather or rubber, are affixed. The pads 
must necessarily be made to fit each individual case, 
as success will depend upon their properly fitting 
thelimb. The pads should be worn continually un- 
til the swelling disappears, and meanwhile, at least 
twice daily, the parts should be bathed for some 
time with cold water, and cloths wetted with cold 
water, with which a small quantity of ether has 
been mixed, should be bound around the parts, 
and the pads buckled over them so tightly as to ex- 
erta considerable pressure. Absolute rest is neces- 
sary while the animal is under this treatment. 





SPAVIN PAD. 
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An Automatic Ventilator. 


——~<>-__ 


The objection to fixed ventilators in roofs of barns 
and stables is that they require to be closed in 
stormy weather, when they are most needed. A 
self-acting ventilator, one that will close itself up- 
on the side from which the storm beats, and open 
itself upon the other side, and will change as the 
wind may change, will do away with the only ob- - 
jection to these necessary adjuncts to the stable. 
Such a ventilator is here illustrated. It consists of 
a lengthened hood, which may be placed upon the 
peak or the side of the roof, the top being longer- 
than the bottom, and projecting at each end as a 
protection against storms of rainor snow. A door 
is bung by hinges at the top at each end, and open- 
ing outwards only. The doors are connected by 
means of a rod, jointed in the middle by an ordi- 
nary hinge, fastened on the upper side. This rod is 
of such a length that both doors cannot be closed 
at the same time, but when one is closed, the other 
is pushed open. The effect is, that when the wind 
blows in at one end of the hood, the door at that 
end will be closed, and the other door opened, 
leaving a passage for the escaping air from the | 
stable. If the wind changes, the position of the 
doors will be reversed, and the air passage will be 
clear contiaually. The action of this ventilator is 
shown by the arrows, one of which indicates the 
direction of the wind outside, by which one door is 
closed, and the others show the direction of the 

















AUTOMATIC VENTILATOR. 


escaping air. When it is desired to close the ven- 
tilator, the cord, shown with a small weight at the 
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end, is pulled ; this passes over a pulley, and raises 
the hinged joint of the connecting-rod, as shown 
by the dotted lines, and closes both the doors. By 
haying the sides and roof of the hood glazed, it 
will make a very good skylight, and serve as a sub- 
stitute for windows, which are not always desirable 
im stables ; a diffused light coming from above be- 
ing better than direct light from the sides. 


——S Oe 


A New Method of Fastening Tugs. 
‘ —_s--— 
The ordinary buckle-fastening for tugs is very 
inconvenient, and difficult to open, or take apart, 


























Fig. 1.—¥FaSTENING FOR TUGS. 


when necessary. A fastening that is equally as se- 
eure as the buckle, and that can be loosened in an 
instant, would be very desirable for tugs, traces, 
and other parts of the harness, that become stiff by 
long usage and want of cleaning and oiling. Such 
a fastening has been introduced by the English 
harness makers, and has been recently described by 
the English Saddler’s Gazette. It is very simple, 
and can be readily applied to a tug or a trace. It 
consists of a sliding loop, either of metal or leather, 
passed on to one of the straps, and on the other 
strap one or more pins, which fit into holes in the 
first strap, similar to those made for the ordinary 
buckle. When the two straps are 
brought together, and the pin or 
pins inserted into the holes, the 
sliding loop is drawn over the 
joint, and holds it firmly to- 
gether. Figure 1 shows the 
manner in which this is done; 
the lower strap, B, being shown 
in separate parts, and the upper 
one as joined together. Figure 
2 represents a shaft-strap detach- 
ed. When fastened, the pin is 
placed in one of the holes, and 
ww the loop is slipped over it, thus 
bs securing it firmly and instan- 
Aster taneously. By the use of this 
method of fastening harness, much time may be 
saved, and in case of a fal] of a horse, the harness 
may be loosened very quickly, as, however great the 
strain upon the straps, the moment the loop is 
slipped from over the pins, the straps fly apart at 
ence. This prevents the necessity for cutting har- 
ness in case of accidents. These pins and loops 
can be readily made, and to prevent the loop from 
slipping, there should be a small spring fixed in- 
side, which presses upon the side of the straps. 
They may be attached to all parts of the harness, 
wherever buckles are used. 4 
—_—————“+ oe 
Tue Vicrorra CoLony, Kansas.—Mr. George 
Grant, of Victoria, has recently returned from Eng- 
land, accompanied by twenty-one persons who have 
purchased homes in the colony. These are all pos- 
sessed of ample means to make substantial im- 
provements and to stock their farms, of at least 
640 acres, with sheep or cattle. A like sumber are 
to follow in a few weeks. Mr. Grant has brought 
with him a bull and five cows from the Short-horn 
herd of Queen Victoria, in whose honor the colony 
and town has been named, and who has signified 
her appreciation of the compliment by giving Mr. 
Grant special facilities in selecting the choicest an- 
imals from her herd. Some pure bred Polled Angus 
and West Highland cattle are also on the way from 
Scotland to Victoria. The cattle will be taken to 
_ the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, before 
_ they are sent to Kansas. The success of Mr. Grant’s 
enterprise is now assured, and his experiment of 
establishing pure bred herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep on the western prairies, has met with entire 
_mecess. We learn that during the past winter ev- 
_ e@rything at Victoria has progressed very favorably, 








Hanging for Sliding Barn-Doors. 


No door is so convenient for barns, or stables, as 
one that is hung upon rollers, and can be pushed 
to one side, occupying practically no space, and 
being entirely out of the way. Such doors cannot 
blow shut, or open, as hinged doors will do in gusty 
days, to the ruin of the hinges, if not of the doors 
themselves, and frequently to the injury of the 
farm animals which may be in their vicinity. Bot- 
tom rollers are objectionable, as they will become 
clogged by the snow in winter, or with litter at all 
times. The doors should always be hung by means 
of rollers or wheels attached to the upper part, 
and these should run upon 2 rail of hard wood, or 
what is preferable, of iron. Figure 1 shows the 
manner of fastening the rollers to the door; a, a, 
represents a part of the upper frame or batten, and 
b, b, the boards of the door; ¢,¢, is the strap of 
strong iron, which is fastened to the door by two 
bolts, and to which the roller wheel d, d, is also 
bolted. This roller runs upon the rounded edge of 
the bar or rail e, e, which is bolted to the wall of the 
building, at a sufficient distance from it to permit 





I i it oe 
HANGING A ROLLER, 


Fig. 1.— —Fig. 2. 

the free movement of the roller and the door. The 
doors should be made in halves, opening to the 
right and the left. The lower edge of the door 
should traverse a groove made in the door sill, and 
it would be a great help if a few small friction 
wheels were provided in the sides of the groove, 
upon which the door would impinge as it traversed 


‘ back and forth. Figure 2 shows a section of the 


door, the reference letters being the same as in fig- 
ure 1, and also the manner in which the straps em- 
brace the door and the roller. This method of 
hanging doors is recommended by Mr. R. Scott 
Burns, an English agricultural engineer and archi- 
tect in a communication to The Country, and we 
doubt not will commend itself to farmers in this 
country as being both substantial and convenient. 

Our correspondent, L. D. Snook, of Yates Co., 
N. Y., sends us a few hints about barn-doors upon 
rollers, which are appropriate here. He writes as 
follows: ‘‘One objection to barn-doors upon roll- 
ers is, that they do not shut closely; this is over- 
come by nailing a vertical strip, figure 3, B, three 
inches wide, to the outside edge of one of the 
doors, and projecting an inch and a half over the 


other door; this prevents a direct air current from | 


entering the building, and should be attached to 
the door on the side from which the heaviest storms 
come, and nearly all snow and rain will be ex- 
cluded. Three-inch strips, Z, Z, #, HZ, an inch and 
a quarter thick, are nailed on the inside of the 
door, as shown, four connecting strips or arms, T, 
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Fig. 5.—SECTION OF DOOR. 





T, from 8 to 12 inches wide and 1 inch thick, are 
used to nail the doors to. The usual practice is to 
use parts 7’ and Z of the same thickness, and if the 
door warps but a 1/;, of an inch, it willub against 
the side of the building when in use. If the strip 
£ is half an inch thicker than the part 7, the door 
will move freely. For doors already in use, that are 


warping, the appliance as shown in figure 4 is sug- 











gested. A firm scantling, M, is bolted to each side 
of the door at S, S, and will bring it into good ryn- 
ning order again if sprung outward, if the reverse 
a bolt should be attached to the middle with the 
nut outside. Matched siding is preferable for 
boarding up as far as the door runs, battens are 
liable to become loose, and the door soon shatters 











Fig. 4.—SECTION OF DOOR, 


or knocks them off entirely. A vertical strip, 
three inches wide and half an inch thick, is nailed 
against the door post outside, which is immedi- 
ately in contact with strip H when the door is 
closed. Large sized rollers are preferable for 
heavy doors, as they last longer and run easier, 











Draining Wet Meadows. 


—>—_ 


There are many pastures end meadows which re- 
quire partial drainage, but do not necessarily need 
a regular system of tiles, which might cost more 
than the value of the land when drained. Drain- 
age is often necessary, but there are cases in which 
thorough work is neither needed nor possible. 
Meadows often have wet spots of a few square 
rods, caused by springs which come to the surface, 
and these overflowing, spoil the surrounding sur- 
face for a considerable distance, and we are often 
asked how to drain such spots at a reasonable ex- 
pense. The following plan is suggested as applica- 
ble to many such cases: Figure 1 represents a num- 
ber of wet, swampy spots in a field. From each of 
these a sub-drain is dug, to a central drain, which 
may either pass through the whole field in such a 
direction, or in such varios directions, as to con- 
nect the sub-drains, and gather the water into one 
main drain. At each spring or swale, a well should 
be dug, the bottom filled with stones, and the up- 
per part with gravel, and from these wells the tile 
drains may be laid, as shown at figure 2, conveying 
the water into the main drains, which should be of 
tile of sufficient capacity. That the water of the 
drains, which is generally the best and purest spring 
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big, 1.—DRAINS IN A MEADOW. 


water, and flows continually, may be utilized, shal- 
low wells or pits may be sunk on the course of the 
main drain, wherever they may be desired for wa- 
tering stock. The — 

well may be made as § 
shown at figure 3. It ZA 
should be sunk a few 7 
feet deeper than the 7 
drain, and may be m- 7 
led with iarge stones 7 
and gravel. The sides / 
may be curbed with 
boards to prevent the 
earth from falling in, 
or the well may be stoned up, and the drain 9n 
one side will remove the overflow. A pump may 
be put into the well, and a movable cover placed 
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over the curb, so as to permit access to the drain 
when it is necessary. In this cheap manner the 
surface of many a wet, unwholesome pasture may 
be dried, and the water that would otherwise be a 
nuisance and an injury, be rendered serviceable ; 
and both may be done at a very moderate expense. 





Corn-FODDER IN FRANCE.—The French farmers 
are growing Indian corn for fodder very extensive- 
ly. The fodder is pre- 
served in pits and 
trenches, as has already 
been fully described in 
the American Agricul- 
turist. The variety of 
corn hitherto grown for 
this purpose, has been 
that known as_ the 
“Caragua,’’ supposed 
to have been introdu- 
ced from Central Amer- 
ica, Now the com- 
mon American ‘ horse- 
tooth’ corn is import- 
ed, and is planted in 

Jace of the varicty \\ 
seen used. Thefod- \ 
der from this seed is Fig. 3.—PuMp. 
considered superior,and 
a large business will probably be done in importing 
seed, as the French farmers so far have not been 
able to ripen their own. The cost of the seed 
to the French farmers is about $1.60 per bushel. 
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Growing Flax for Export. 
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Some statements about the growth of flax for ex- 
port, that are calculated to mislead, have recently 
been widely published. It would be a costly mis- 
take if farmers should be led to raise flax with the 
expectation of finding a foreign market for the 
fiber that should be profitable at once, both because 
we cannot expect to compete with those producers 
who are nearer to the manufactories, and because 
it is certain that to raise raw material here to send 
abroad, and to buy manufactured linens abroad for 
use here, is a losing business. By and by we shall 
manufacture all the flax we can produce, but before 
that time comes we must have the fiber, else man- 
ufacturers will not be induced to build mills to 
spin and weave it. Farmers may therefore grow 
flax fiber for shipment to foreign countries if they 
will, but the returns will be but small at first. This 
is inevitable. To commence the business, will lead 
to a loss at first, but doubtless the comparatively 
small loss for a few years would be an ultimate 
gain, not only for farmers, but for the artisans 
who would work in the mills, and for all who 
would use the linen goods,.both fine and coarse, 
which would be manufactured. As it has been 
with the cotton business, so it is likely to be with 
the flax and linen business. 

——__—— > + ©? a ____—_ 
The Langshan Fowls. 
eo 

Mr. C. W. Gedney, of Bromley, in the County of 
Kent, England, ina communication to The Country, 
an English journal, describes a variety of Asiatic 
fowls known as the “ Langshan’”’ breed, and gives a 
portrait which we reproduce on p. 220. These birds 
are natives of the extreme northern part of China, 
where most of the fowls, both wild snd domestic, 
are black, and where the winters are very severe. 
Mr. Gedney resided for some years in that country, 
and professes to be well acquainted with the habits 
and character of these fowls. He states that they 
are entirely different from the Black Cochin, and 
that their native home is 1,000 miles distant from 
Cochin China, from whence the latter birds have 
been brought. The Langshan fowls are extremely 
hardy, so much so that a brood of young chicks 
which were hatched last January, and were ex- 
posed to all the severe weather of the winter, sur- 
vived its inclemencies without the loss of a bird. 
These birds are erect in carriage, have larger combs, 
aud more feathered tails than the Black Cochin, 











and are more active, hardy, and vigorous. A cock- 
erel of this breed, seven months old, will weigh, if 
fattened, 10 to 12 Ibs., and a pullet of the same age 
8 to 9lbs.; the flesh is well flavored and tender, 
and thickly laid upon the breast, the skin is clear 
white and transparent, and the bone very light and 
fine. The legs are of a bright slate color, and pink 
between the toes, and the plumage black with a 
vivid beetle-green reflection. These birds were 
first introduced into England in 1872, by an officer 
of the British army, Major Croad, of Sussex, who 
received them directly from a relative living in the 
northern part of China. Since then a second im- 
portation has been received in England, and Mr. 
Gedney states that the breed has been used to im- 
prove the Black Cochins. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, by which the voyage from China has 
been much shortened, the importation of fowls 
from that distant part of the world has been ren- 
dered much easier, and these birds will probably 
become much more abundant than they are at pres- 
ent. Mr. Gedney sumsup the merits of these fowls 
as follows: ‘‘Extreme hardiness, rapid growth 
of chicken, great size combined with small bone, 
exquisitely white skin, and flesh of the same purity 
of color, full breast, delicacy of flavor, and possess- 
ing none of that dryness so common to most of the 
large breeds. As prolific winter layers of large rich 
eggs, the Langshan hens will hold their own against 
all comers, whilst they lack that intense desire to 
sit which is so essentially a characteristic of the 
Cochin.’’ In short he considers that they “ are the 
finest and most practically useful birds ever 
brought to England.”’ 


—______—> + @ > ee 
Movable Steps for Barns or Cellars, 


Some time ago, when visiting the Ridge Creamery 
of Messrs. Freeman & Co., near Rome, N. Y., we 
noticed a novel and very convenient fixed step-lad- 
der, which served the purpose of a stairway, with- 
out occupying so much room. This arrangement 
is very convenient for granaries, barns, stables, 
cellars, poultry-houses, workshops, and wherever 
space is valuable, and stairs or steps are needed to 
reach an upper floor. It consists, as shown in the 
engraving, of the front part of an ordinary step- 
ladder, which has a pin fixed upon each side, at the 

































































STEPS FOR BARN. 


top. These pins are embraced in slots, which are 
fastened to the wall, and in which they work up 
and down. When the steps are in use, and the 


foot is extended upon the floor, the pin is at the | 


bottom of the slot; when not in use the steps are 
pushed up against the wall, occupying but little 
room, and the pins are at the top of the slot, as 
shown in the engraving. 
—— on 6 
Corn Crops in Ont0.—‘“‘R. J. K.,”? Clark Co., 
Obio., writes that P. Love, of Clark Co., harvested 
last season over 3,000 bushels of corn from 490 acres, 








aud from another field of: 20 acres 1,600 bushels ; 
aiso that the crop of G. Detrich, in the same.county, 
averaged 863 bushels per acre. 





Packing and Shipping Berries to Market. 


BY C. W. IDELL. 
—_—~<—_—_ 

BAsKETS.—The most popular of the round baskets 
now in use, are the Cook, and the Beecher, although 
there are others similar in style, which auswer a 
good purpose. Of the square baskets, the Ameri- 
can, and others of the same shape, are used. It is 
generally conceded by dealers and shippers, that 
no baskets or boxes with upright sides, are desira- 
ble. Shippers object to them more than retailers. 

If strawberries, exclusively, are to be shipped, it 
makes no particular difference which baskets you 
buy, pints or quarts, but should you have either 
raspberries or blackberries to market, the pints are 
to be preferred. The crates should be neatly 
marked with the owner’s name and shipping sta- 
tion, and also that of the firm to whom they are 
consigned. Every crate should have a good lock 
or hasp and staple, more to protect the contents 
when returned, than the frait. The practice of 
nailing cards upon the crates is objectionable, as 
they are easily torn off, causing errors in delivery, 
and in the returning of the crate te the dealer. 

Cratgs.— Their lids should never be closed 
until the last moment before shipping, and the. 
crates should never be allowed to stand in the sun 
after they are packed. Asa general thing the top 
layer of berries receives more damage, after being 
packed, than any other, and I presume it is due te 
the fact that the space between the top layer and 
the lid, is greater than that between the other lay- 
ers, and this allowing the fruit to move, it conse- 
quently becomes damaged ; besides this, the heated 
air, being confined more or less in the top of the 
crate, softens the fruit. Every grower should 
notice this point in his crates, for even in those of 
the same make they vary in this respect, and if 
they are not ventilated, they should be altered. 
When the space is not very great, it can be reme- 
died by filling the top cups so full that the lid will 
touch them when closed. Care should be taken 
while loading and unloading, that the fruit receive 
no rough handling, and should the roads be dusty, 
let the crates be carefully covered, to prevent the 
dust from entering them and damaging the fruit. 

Surprine.—In shipping, either in cars or by boats, 
see that your fruit is all placed together; the cartmen 
can get it the quicker on arrival, which, should the 
conveyance arrive late, is a very important item to 
the owner. I am aware that growers complain 
greatly that their fruit is damaged during trans- 
portation, but Iam inclined to think that much of 
the injury is done while is is still in possession of 
its owner, by careless pickers, rough handling, or 
through the neglect of those who have the care of it. 

When unable to fill a crate with one kind of fruit, 
or desiring to send two kinds in a crate, always 
place a slip of paper on the top layer, containing 
the names of the varieties, and the number of 
quarts of each, so that the dealer on opening the 
crate, can ascertain the contents at once. Even 
experienced shippers are careless about this, and 
their neglect often causes dealers much trouble 
to rectify the mistakes which result. With each 
shipment of fruit, send a statement of the number 
of crates forwarded, and the quantity and variety 
they contain. This may be placed upon the top 
layer of the fruit, or tacked upon the inside of the 
cover; then mark “‘ Bill,’’ in large letters, upon the 
top of that lid; the dealer will then know where 
to look for tae invoice. 

Every shippey should keep a book at home, for 
the purpose ot charging each shipment to the deal- 
er to which it is sent, stating the number of pack- 
ages, and the quarts or pints of each variety, so that 
on receipt of the bill of sales, he can place the 
amount in the proper places, and at the close of 
the season the net proceeds can be readily footed 
up. Do not depend upon the loose bills you re- 
ceive, for they sometimes get lost, and then you 
must apply to the dealer for duplicate bills.—227 
Washington St., New York. 
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At the Centennial. 
5 Seen 

Of course the Agriculturist, being 
American, not only in title, but in 
reality, is on exhibition at the great 
Centennial Exhibition as an Ameri- 
can production. The current num- 
bers are to be found in the depart- 
ment devoted.to papers and jour- 
nals of all kinds. But publishing 
the American Agriculturist is not 
the only business of the “ Orange 
Judd Company.” They are the 
manufacturers and publishers of 
nearly all the works upon agricul- 
ture and horticulture produced in 
the country, anc also publish works 
upon rural architecture. Besides 
this, they are General Agents for 
Crandall’s blocks and toys, a busi- 
ness which years ago began by their, 
taking some of Mr. Crandall’s Build- 
ing Blocks for children to give as 
premiums, and has sifce grown to 
proportions, which, for a thing of 
its kind may, without exaggeration, 
be called immense. These three 
branches of their business are illus- 
trated by an Exhibition in the de- 
partment appropriated to books. In 
the south-west corner of the section 
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THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY’S DISPLAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





will be inferred that there is some- 
thing peculiar about the leaves of 
the plant, but before describine 
this, we will first speak of the plant 
itself. Bryophyllum belongs to the 
same family with the House-leek, 
and Live-for-ever, so well known 
everywhere, and the Cotyledons, 
Echeverias, and other succulent 
plants now much used in garden 
and greenhouse decoration ; there 
are four species, natives of tropical 
Africa and other warm countries, 
the one in common cultivation be- 
ing B. calycinum. This, when set 
in the open ground, becomes a 
vigorous, stocky plant, two to three 
feet high, its stout stem becoming 
somewhat woody; the leaves are 
thick and fleshy, and on young 
plants and shoots, are simple, but 
the older plants have divided leaves 
of three to five leaflets. The flow- 
ers are in a large terminal panicle, 
the branches of which are very 
symmetrically arranged, and from 
which hang the numerous flowers, 
which, though individually not very 


in the Main Exhibition Building, assigned to | American authors of acknowledged experience. | brilliant, are in such profusion and so peculiar, 


the American Book Trade, is the case, of which 
our engraving is arepresentation. It is a very 
elegant affair, of black walnut and plate glass, —o— 


with a glass-covered projection, as 
the engraving. The 
panels in front are very 
elegant specimens of 
what is known as 
“French walnut.” The 
case is ten feet long, and 
about the same in hight 
at the center. It will be 
filled with bound vol- 
umes of the American 
Agriculturist, and Rural 
Books, and specimens of 
Crandall’s Blocks for 
Children. Our friends 
who visit the great exhi- 
bition, will find at this 
case an epitome of what 
is to be seen at 245 
Broadway, only the 
books shown there in a 
few specimens, are to be 
found at the store in (% 
hundreds and thousands. 

It is not likely that many 
who visit the exhibition 
from a great distance, 
will be content to be so 
near New York, without 
giving a few days to the 
great city, and while the 
Case at the Centennial 
will give them an idea of 
the great variety of such 
publications, they can in- 
spect them much more 
conveniently at 245 
Broadway, where they 
will be welcome, whether 
they wish to purchase or 
not. But few have an 
idea of the great number 
of works upon agricul- 


ture and kindred subjects now published in | criptive one; “Leaf-sprouting Plant” would 
- this country. Twelve years ago the number | tell the story better, but is too long, though 
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The “Leaf-Plant.”—Bryophyllum. 
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THE LANGSHAN FOWLS.—(See page 219.) 





that as a whole the cluster is very effective. 
The flowers are a very long while in develop- 
ing; the buds being showy, the flowers, in all 
The name “ Leaf-Plant” is not a very des- | their stages, last for several weeks. When ful- 


ly developed, the flowers 
are quite two inches 
long, the large bladdery 
calyx being a little over 
half that length; the 
calyx attains its full size 
long before the flower 
opens; in this state it 
appears like an oblong 
berry of some kind, the 
upper part, and the side 
next the light, being 
striped and splashed 
with dull red, much like 
the skin of some apples. 
At length the greenish, 
4-angled corolla appears, 
with four spreading, red- 
dish, or purplish, pointed 
lobes. When the leaves 
are quite ripe, they are 
readily broken off, or 
drop spontaneously—and 
after lying on the ground 
for a while, small buds 
appear at most of the 
notches on their margins; 
roots soon push out from 
these, and the little bud 
elongates and forms a 
tiny plant, as shown in 
figure 2. This sprouting 
sometimes takes place 
while the leaves are yet 
attached to the plant, and 
it affords a ready means 
of propagation, as any 
leaf, not too young, may 
be made to produce @ 
number of new plants by 
placing it on moist earth, 
and we have scen this 


sprouting tak: p.ace upon a leaf pinned against a 
window. While there are not many plants which 
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naturally propagate themselves in this manner, 
quite a number of greenhouse plants may be 
made to do so artificially, and for some bego- 
nias, gloxinias, and several succulent plants, it 
is the method resorted to by gardeners to mul- 





set out in good soil. Though not rare in col- 
lections, and as a window plant, the Bryophyl- 
lum is not often seen in flower, mainly for the 
reason that it is almost always keptin pots. By 
the following treatment we always have a fine 


THE LEAF-PLANT.—(Bryophyllum calycinum.) 


tiply them; passion-flowers, oranges, and even 
roses and geraniums, have been made to form 
young plants from their leaves, but with these, 
other methods of propagation are more practi- 





. LEAF WITH YOUNG PLANTS. 


cable. In Bryophyllum, the leaf contains suf- 
ficient nutriment to supply the young plants 
until they get two or three inches high, but if 
it is desired to save them, they should soon be 





show of flowers: the young plants are set in 
the open ground in spring, where, after a while, 
especially late in the season, they -grow with 
grcat rapidity, and become very robust; before 
there is danger of frost, the plants are taken 
up and potted, a change which they mind very 
little, and placed in a greenhouse, or window, 
for the winter, where they will require to be 
but sparingly watered. The plant is well cal- 
culated to endure the dry and heated atmos- 
phere of our dwellings; its stately appearance 
when well grown, and its interesting manner of 
propagation, make it a desirable window plant. 


The Jujube, 

Among the exotics that have been introduced 
from other warm countries into our Southern 
States, is the Jujube, which has been sufficient- 
ly long established in several localities to pro- 
duce fruit. The plant, belonging to the same 
family with the Buckthorn, is botanically Zizy- 
phus vulgaris; it is a native of Asia, and is 
called by the Arabs Zezuj’, which, being Latin- 
ized, affords the botanical name, and it is said 
that the name, jujube, is from the same word 
through the French. It, when fully developed, 
forms a handsome tree 20 or 80 feet high, but 
is of very slow growth, and is more frequently 
met with asa shrub. The branches, which are 














reraarkably slender, are furnished with sharp 
prickles, which disappear with age; the oval, 
alternate leaves are thick, of-a shining green, 
and strongly nerved. The flowers are very . 
small, yellowish-green, and inconspicuous, and 
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THE JUJUBE.—( Zizyphus vulgaris.) 


are succeeded by a fruit about the size and 
shape of an olive; this, in ripening, first be- 
comes yellow, and at length reddish-brown, and 
contains a hard, bony stone, surrounded by a 
fleshy pulp. When the fruit is gathered before 
complete maturity, and while yellow, the pulp 
is pleasantly acid, and it is used in Europe as a 
dessert fruit, but when perfectly ripe, it. is very 
sweet, and in this state is used by French con- 
fectioners to make pastes, syrups, and other 
confections used to ullay coughs, a purpose for 
which the dried fruit is also eaten. Jujube 
paste, made from the pulp of the fruit with 
gum and sugar, was formerly imported, but it 
was soon imitated by a paste made of gum and 
sugar, without the jujubes, a little tartaric acid 
being used to givea slight acidity ; later it was 
made without any gum, and the article now 
sold as jujube consists of gelatine and sugar, to 
which tartaric acid and some aromatic oil is 
added to flavor it. In this country, the fruit is- 
not likely to become very popular, as we have 
an abundance of better kinds, and the tree 
must be classed with the ornamental rather than 
with the fruit trees. In France, the tree is 
about 30 years in coming to full bearing, and 
on this account the few established plantations 
are found profitable, as there is ademand there 
for the dried fruit, which is not likely to exist 
here. The specimens from which the engrav- 
ing was made were brought us, several years 
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ago, by P. J. Berckmans, Esq., of Augusta, Ga., 
in whose extensive nursery it has come into 
bearing. We do not know how far north the 
plant will endure the winter; in Europe the 
tree will live in the north of France, but it 
bears fruit only in the regions where the olive 
succeeds. It is raised from seeds, which are 
very slow in germinating, but more frequently 
from suckers, which come up abundantly 
around the base of the old trees. 
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How Flowers are Fertilized. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
—<—. 
ARTICLE V.—DICENTRA OR BLEEDING-HEARTS. 


We have not gone through with half the kinds 
of flowers in which cross fertilization is, in some 
way or another, provided for. But, not to harp too 
long upon one string, we are disposed to vary the 
theme, and to take up a common blossom of our 
gardens at this season, which anybody would say 
was intended to fertilize itself. Dicentra spectabilis, 
one of the commonest, as well as prettiest, of our 
spring garden flowers, is of rather recent introduc- 
tion from Japan, and the Japanese got it, as is 
thought, from the north of China—a climate so like 
that of the Atlantic United States that it grows 
here as if ‘‘to the manner born.’”’? It came under 
its scientific baptismal name of Dicentra, meaning 
two-spurred in the vernacular, mixed up for awhile 
with an alias of Dielytra, which might mean a two- 
shelled bug, or clam, but has no appropriate mean- 
ing whatever for this flower in any way, and hap- 
pily is now got rid of, except in some catalogues, 








Figs. 1, 2 and 3.—FLOWER OF DICENTRA 


And fora popular name somebody in this country 
made a good hit when they called it Bleeding-heart. 
The flowers, especially before opening, are heart- 
shaped and red or flesh-color, and as the tall and 
queenly plant hangs out a long row of them, dang- 
ling along one side of a spreading branch, some 
fanciful and love-struck swain may have likened it 
to a beautiful but cruel maiden, haughtily display- 
ing her conquests. 

But, to come down to the flower, and to our pro- 
saic narrative. Here at length we have a flower 
which is sufficient unto itself, and need solicit no 
favors. Figure 1 shows it as it hangs. In the cen- 
ter is a slender pistil with two rows of forming 
seeds concealed within ready to be fertilized. It 
tapers into a style which ends in an enlarged and 
erested stigma (seen in the middle of figure 3). Di- 
rectly against and surrounding this stigma, lie six 
anthers, three on one side and three on the other. 
They are seen spread out for inspection in figure 3, 
but in the untouched flower they are all packed 
close tegether and in actual contact with the stigma. 
They are kept there, and everything else is seem- 
ingly well barred out by the tips of an inner and 
narrow spoon-shaped pair of petals, which enclose 
the pistil between them; their two tips, the bowls 
of the spoon, put together, and united at the very 
apex only, so as to enclose a cavity which is just 
large enough to contain the stigma in the center, 
and its encircling crowd of six anthers. In the 
bud, and until full grown, the layer and also spoon- 
shaped tips of the outer pair of petals, each of 
which makes half the heart, are closed over the 
" whole. But these soon separate and turn back 
(as seen in figures 1 and 2); the two inner never 
separate. Butif we pull these open, even on the 











very “sj that the outer ones turn back, we may see 
that ©« anthers have not delayed to do their part; 
alrea. they are opening and pouring out a great 
superabundance of pollen, a large part of which is 
actually in contact with the stigma, covering it on 
every side. The case is clear. Here, if anywhere, 
is self-sufficiency and self-fertiliaation. 

Inevitable as this conclusion appears to be, before 
we rest in it, we may as well consider one or two 
things. First, in our gardens, although it grows 
vigorously, it seeds sparingly, and often not at all. 
This is not what we should expect of a plant so 
well adapted for self-fertilization. If it depended 
on insects, its sterility as a new comer into a for- 
eign country might be accounted for by the absence 
of the particular insects it was accustomed to and 
dependent upon, but as a self-fertilizer, wherever 
it can grow well it ought to seed well. In the next 
place, the sacs which form the heart-end of the 
blossom, produce a little nectar, and a deep groove 
in the narrowed part of the large petals, under the 
spreading tip, forms an open channel leading into 
the cavity of the nectar-bearing sac. If we have 
read our former lessons aright, and if Nature is not 
at cross-purposes, this means that insects are in- 
vited to the blossom; and over and over we have 
seen the bumble-bee accept the invitation and ex- 
plore the sac with its long tongue, with apparent 
satisfaction. It is not easy to believe that free 
lunches are quite devoid of ulterior object. To 
settle this, it might be worth trying the experiment 
of covering clusters of the blossoms with gauze, to 
see whether they would then set seed at all. This 
might not be very hopeful, since it seeds rarely and 
little as itis in this country. But it might be tried 
on our wild Dicentras, of which we have twoin our 
cool northern woods, humble, but curious and ele- 
gant, one of them well 
known as the Dutchman’s 
Breeches, a long way off 
from Bleeding-heart in 
name and association, 
though the structure of 
the flower is essentially 
the same. That seeds 
rather freely in its na- 
tive woods, and D. eximia, 
a larger sort, native of 
the Alleghanies, and not 
rare in gardens, sets seed 
abundantly. It would 
be well to know if these 
would do so when insects were excluded. The 
same may be said of the wild species of Cory- 
dalis, which are on just the same plan as Bleed- 
ing-hearts, except in having only one sac or spur 
to the flowers, and which seed abundantly. If 
they do so by self-fertilization (which is what they 
seem specially intended for), they would do the 
same under a gauze covering. If when so protected 
they are sterile, or sparingly fertile, then we may 
conclude that the visits of bees, which they appear 
to court, and which are often seen about these 
flowers, are somehow useful to them in the way of 
fertilization. The experiment has been tried in 
Germany. The Corydalis covered by gauze set 
very little seed ; those by their side left accessible 
to bees and the like, set seed in full abundance. 

Finally we may notice what happens when an in- 
sect of proper size, such as a bumble-bee, visits the 
flowers of Bleeding-hearts. Holding fast by the 
shelf formed by the spreading tip of either sac- 
sbaped or spur-shaped petal, the act of exploring 
the sac brings the head of the insect forcibly against 
the central piece, formed of the two narrow, spoon- 
shaped petals, with barely cohering tips; these are 
pushed off to the opposite side, while the enclosed 
parts, the stamens and pistil, stand in their posi- 
tion, nearly as in figure 2. This, it will be seen, 
brings the bee’s head into contact with the anthers, 
covered with loose pollen, some of which adheres 
and is carried off, brings it also in contact with the 
stigma ; and so, in. passing from blossom to blos- 
som, some of the pollen of one is conveyed to and 
deposited upon the stigma of some other. The ar- 
rangement which was supposed to ensure self-fer- 
tilization, proves after all to have cross-fertilization 
in view—at least some cross-fertilization, 
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But if its own pollen has the first and best chance 
—being early shed into the cavity, and the convey- 
ance being only occasional—why does not the Pistil 
generally or universally get fully fertilized by the 
pollen which surrounds its stigma, leaving no 
chance for the comparatively little which may be 
brought? First, because (as in the cases described 
in the first, second, and third articles) the stigma is 
not ready when the anthers first open; it is only 
after the flower has been open a day or two that 
the stigma becomes moist and receptive of pollen, 
Secondly, there is good reason to think that pollen, 
in all such cases, is more efficient upon the stigma 
of another flower than itsown. The grounds of 
this belief will appear hereafter. 

The flowers of peas and beans are conundrums ef 
somewhat the same sort as those of Bleeding-heart, 
Let our readers, especially young readers, try their 
hand and powers of observation upon them this 
summer, and upon all other blossoms of the pulse 
family they meet with. They may find much that 
is very curious, and enjoy the gratification of find- 
ing it out themselves. Not to anticipate them, I 
will defer my account of these flowers until the 
close of the summer. 
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To Prune or not to Prune, 
eee 

A large stone dropped into a small pool would 
not make a greater commotion than an address by 
Mr. Shirley Hibbard has caused among the garden- 
ers and fruit-growers of England. Mr. H. came 
out, in his usual fercible way, ‘‘dead agin” the 
pruning of fruit-trees; this lecture was regarded as 
of sufficient importance to be published by three 
horticultural journals simultaneously; it was the 
occasion of several editorials, and as to the commu- 
nications it has called out, the end is not yet. The 
strange thing about it all is, not that Mr. H. should 
advocate no pruning, but the fuss and flourish it 
has caused, An English friend of ours, well versed 
in all such matters, writes us that it is ‘‘ the horti- 
cultural sensation of the year.”’ Those British hor- 
ticulturists who read American journals, must 
have seen that the let alone system has long had its 
advocates among our fruit-growers, and those who 
practice it too, and a paper on the impropriety of 
all pruning might be read without causing a sensa- 
tion in a meeting, much less in the whole country. 
We are young in horticultural matters, but we 
have long ago got by all that, and the effect upon 
the English people would look ludicrous, were 
not all concerned in such sober earnest. It takesa 
great deal of bad pruning to prevent a fruit-tree 
from bearing, and one will, if given time, make 
some returns in spite of every neglect. There are 
two extremes, the one of the French and Belgians, 
who resort to every possible device to make trees 
grow in every form and manner other than their 
natural one ; and the other of letting the tree have 
entirely itsown way. Between these there is every 
gradation ; Mr. Hibbard himself goes so far as to 
advise ‘ pulley pruning,’”? which is his name for 
hanging weights upon over-vigorous shoots to bend 
them, and is no pruning at all, but training. Our 
notion about the matter may be briefly given. Some 
children are ruined in health by over-study, but no 
one would recommend as a remedy that all children 
should grow up in ignorance ; yet this would be no 
more absurd than to insist that because some trees 
have been injured by pruning, the knife and saw 
should be abolished. We do not doubt that many 
have pruned too much, and are quite sure that if 
proper pains were taken with young trees at the 
start, we could get along with very little removal of 
branches. Too often one plants an orchard, the 
trees grow as well as the conflict with the ends of 
whiffle-trees, and an occasional browsing wil] allow, 
after a number of years the owner thinks they 
should bear; he is told that his trees must be 
pruned before they will bear, and he, without other 
knowledge than that pruning means cufting, goes 
at them himself, or hires some jobber to do it for 
him, and if there is a large heap of brush, he thinks 
the wages have been earned. But the trees ?. They 
are actually frightened into bearing a small crop, 
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and thus show that pruning was the thing they 
needed ; but they have to go to work and repair 
damages, and several years are lost. But the trees 
have been pruned, and as impartially as Mrs. 
Squeers dispensed her brimstone and molasses, if 
they didn’t need it then, they might at some time. 
No pruning at all would be better in the end than 
this; but it would have been vastly better than 
either, had the trees been properly pruned at plant- 
ing, and yearly cared for to keep them in the right 
way. Common sense is as necessary in the orchard 
as elsewhere, and unless one has a good and satis- 
factory reason for cutting off a limb, by all means 
let it remain, even if it results in adopting Mr. 
Hibbard’s new (?) method of not pruning. Still, 
were we to accept the idea that all pruning is inju- 
rious, there will occur cases where it is proper to 
“ do evil that good may come,’’ and we may prefer 
to sacrifice something of the longevity of a tree to 
secure some immediate benefit, and in this as in 
other matters, the safe course lies somewhere be- 
tween the extremes. 
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A New Satap PLant—WitTLoor.—Some of the 
English dealers have advertised with high praise a 
bran-new salad, under the name of Witloof; they 
tell of its great hardiness and vitality, and even 
hint that it is good for other things besides salad, 
but they quite fail to tell what it is. The engravings 
give no clue, as they look much like a small Cos Let- 
tuce set upon a horseradish root; we were getting 
quite anxious over the matter, but at last a corre- 
spondent of the Gardener’s Magazine, sets the 
matter at rest by saying: ‘‘ Under the name of 
‘Witloof’ the trade are offering us a remarkably 
good stock of chicory.”.—Now we know all 
about it, it is our old friend, ‘‘ Chicorée sauvage 
amelioré,” and Barbe de Capucin, own brother to 
Endive, and those who like their salads so bitter 
that quinine will be tolerable after it, can try it. 
But why not say what it is at once? 
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Doct. Hogg’s Classification of Apples. 


The eminent British pomologist, Doct Robert 
Hogg, has recently added to the several attempts 
that have been made to classify apples. The idea 
is, to fix upon such a system of grouping the fruit, 
as will allow one to ascertain the name of a given 
specimen, by comparing its characters of shape, 
color, etc., with a systematic key, in a manner 
similar to that followed by a botanical student 
in determining an unknown plant. Doct. Hogg 
makes four principal groups, founded, 1st, upon the 
eye or calyx; 2nd, upon the seed-cells, whether 
they meet upon the center or not ; 3d, the shape of 
the calyx-tube, or that cavity just below the eye, or 
calyx-segments ; and 4th, the stamens, or rather 
the dried remains of these that are found in the 
calyx-tube, taeir position, whether attached to the 
base, sides, or margin of the tube, being taken in- 
to account. These primary groups are subdivided 
into others, founded upon color, form, and other 
characters. Of course, a system proposed by so 
high an authority, is sure of respectful considera- 
tion, and it has received the recognition (regarded 
by some as premature) of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. As the author has subjected only 300 of 
the best known varieties to the test of his system, 
and as of these nearly one-third fail to fit, but have 
to be placed under two, three, or more main groups, 
in order to meet all their departures from the 
regular structure, it is evident that the system can 
not be regarded as a very precise one, and that it is 
quite as open to objections, as those which have pre- 
ceeded it. It has already been criticised, very 
mildly and fairly, by the Gardener’s Chronicle, and 
the most that can be said of it is, that it will add 
to, without enriching, the literature of pomology. 
The great obstacle to any satisfactory classification 
of fruits, is in the fact that the objects themselves 
are variable. Through long cultivation fruits are 
in an unnatural condition, and all their parts are 
enlarged and exaggerated, and the characters 
which would be of value in the wild fruit can not, 
in these, be regarded as permanent. 

Every one who has much to do with fruits, would 





heartily welcome any fairly accurate classification, 
and we regret that the hope excited, whe. it was 
announced that Doct. Hogg would publish one, is 
not borne out by an examination of the system itself. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
aS 
Plenty of Flowers. 


For the sake of the children have plenty of flow- 
ers around your homes. Plant enough so that it 
may be no sin for the little ones to gather large 
handfuls and make playfellows of them. When I 
was a little girl, it was not generally understood 
that gathering a part of the flowers caused the plant 
to continue its blooming longer, and to produce finer 
flowers than if all its blossoms were allowed to re- 
main on the parent stem and ripen seed. It was 
then a “naughty” deed for children to pluck any 
but the most common flowers. Little ones cannot 
always be trusted to help themselves from the flow- 
er beds as they may choose, but there should be 
beds of bright flowers where there will always be 
some to spare for the children. One little girl, not 
four years old then, used to ask me for pansies be- 
fore she was dressed in the morning, every day for 
weeks, last summer. She could hardly count the 
fingers on one hand, but I used to let her run out 
before breakfast and gather three or four pansies. 
Several times again through the day, she could have 
as many more, and they all personated characters 
to her imagination. They were sometimes her 
children, sometimes her pupils, sometimes the con- 
gregation to whom Jack-in-the-pulpit preached. 
Other flowers figured also in these plays, but I do 
not wonder that the smiling pansy-faces were most 
attractive. Children should have their own flower- 
beds as early as possible, but a great many waste 
places around the door-yard and back windows 
and out buildings might be made to blossom like 
the rose for their sakes, with but little labor. 

Diverting Naughty Children. 

A few years ago I wrote something on this sub- 
ject, under another head. The opinions then ex- 
pressed were not well understood by some of my 
acquaintances, and I have long had it on my mind 
to say something further about diverting children 
from naughtiness, or switching them off from the 
emotional track they seem to be following, upon 
one which is safer for them and pleasanter for all. 
My idea was that a watchful parent might often see 
when the patience of a child is beginning to fail, or 
when its temper is beginning to rise, and by a little 
strategy, prevent an open explosion, and, perhaps, 
unpleasant correction. One should appear not to 
notice the child’s mental trouble (in attempting to 
follow out this plan), but should propose some plan 
to awaken interest, or mention some fact that will 
arouse attention. In this way the little one may of- 
ten be led to forget its troubles, just as we find a 
new plaything for the baby when it is tired of those 
it has already. When the matter has even gone 
farther, the naughty child may be diverted safely if 
you only disguise your policy—but not without 
some reproof for giving way to naughty behavior 
if it has already done so. In the same breath, al- 
most, you can say soberly, ‘‘ There! there! we 
can’t have this noise,” and then, with animation, to 
some one else, perhaps, but so that the one reproy- 
ed may hear, ‘‘ Listen! Did some one knock ?”’ or 
if there is a person passing, or an animal or bird in 
sight, make a remark about that, and let it be fol- 
lowed up by interesting conversation if possible, or 
by some change of scene which will interest the one 
you seek to “ switch off’? from the dangerous track. 

But when a child is kicking and screaming with 
passion, or is knocking things right and left, it 
is folly to pretend not to notice its behavior. It 
is unwholesome for the child, to have others make 
light of its conduct. For its sake, as well as for 
the general peace, bad behavior must be discounte- 
nanced. Either the child should be put firmly out 











of sight and left to do its fighting without a spec- 
tator, or it should somehow be made to feel that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.” It always 
distresses me to hear any one begin to “ divert’? 
after the naughty fit is on, in an undisguised way, 
like this,—speaking complacently to the child, who 
is outraging the sensibilities of every one present: 
‘‘ Katie! Katie! come here and see what I have 
got for you,”—without a word of sober reproof. 

This isa kind of premium upon yelling. The child 
who could not get attention by good behavior, has 
everybody running to amuse her when she makes 
herself a nuisance. It reminds one of the story of 
a little girl who stopped in tht midst of the most 
passionate crying and kicking, to ask coolly, ‘‘ Why 
don’t somebody pacify me?” One of Miss Alcott’s 
characters in “Old Fashioned Girl,” is a little girl 
who used to say of herself when she wanted some 
extra attention, and was seeking it by sulks, “ I’m 
fwactious (for fractious) and must be amused.” 

Parents sometimes flatter themselves that they 
never give their children the things they cry for, or 
never change their “‘ no” to “‘ yes,” to stop a child’s 
crying, but they often fall into the mistake of 
coaxing the crying child’s good nature back by of- 
fering it something even better than the thing re- 
fused. It sometimes happens that some indulgent 
relation, hearing the parent’s refusal, and seeing 
the little one’s distress, comes to the child’s relief 
in this thoughtless fashion. It gives a good moth- 
er pain to refuse what her child desires, but if this 
is done for the little one’s good, it affords a natural 
opportunity for the child’s discipline. All should 
learn, in early life, that many dearest wishes must 
be denied, though they seem innocent enough in 
themselves; and it isa very important part of every 
one’s education to learn to bear disappointment 
well. So when a good parent, who takes every rea- 
sonable opportunity to gratify his child, thinks best 
to deny its wishes, no wise person will try to “pay” 
the child for its pain, or to stop its tears by bribes, 
Yet any one who loves to alleviate distress, may 
seek, by such natural methods as attract no atten- 
tion, to bring about a happy mental atmosphere, 
which will work a speedy cure for unhappy child- 
ren present. 

House-kept Women. 

Probably it is true, as the wise ones tell us, that 
we women should have fewer “blues”? if we spent 
more of our time in the open air. In the State Re- 
ports concerning the condition of Insane Asylums, 
itis mentioned as one of the chief causes of the 
excess of female over male lunatics, that women 
live in-doors too much, and breathe too little out- 
door air. Out-door exercise'is prescribed as a part 
of the reasonable cure of most chronic diseases. 

Our silly and barbarous costume is oue thing that 
lies in the way of our regular daily exercise out of 
doors. It is almost too absurd to believe, and yet 
it is true that hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of 
good, decent American women wear in their kitch- 
ens, and about their daily work, skirts that touch 
the floor. They make their calico dresses accord- 
ing to the prevailing mode, with under and over- 
skirt, ‘caught up’’ and “tied back” when Fashion 
says so. When these come to be old dresses, to be 
worn on washing days, how ridiculous they are! 
And when they are out of style what silly shapes 
they have! Others wear dresses made in plain and 
simple style, which ‘just clears the floor,” or “just 
touch the feet.’? But even this more mitigated 
form of woman’s slavery to skirts does not render 
a woman free to run out of doors ata moment’s 
notice, as a man can, without care and anxiety for 
her clothing. When the dew is on the grass, when 
a shower has just fallen, when the walks are mud- 
dy, she will probably stay in the house unless © 
obliged to go out. Perhaps she wears slippers in 
the house, and cannot afford the trouble of chang- 
ing them for thick shoes, or of putting on rubbers. 

Whatever deference to custom may be suitable 
on dress occasions, all thoughtful women must 
agree that for home wear no costume is reasonable 
which interferes with a woman’s work, or which 
makes a daily walk (or much daily exercise) out of 
doors more of a task than of pleasure. 

A housekeeper’s work lies in the house. If she 
has a large family, the customary three meals take 
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about all of her time, and her daily and weekly 
round of work takes her full time and strength, so 
that she has as little inclination as opportunity to 
go roaming abroad for exercise. Last summer, for 
the second time in eight years, I had my cook-stove 
Zs in a shanty, or rough 

‘\ “jJean-to’’ shed, adjoin- 

ing the house. How can 
I ever again be contented 
to spend a summer with 
the family cook-stove in 
a walled-up kitchen, being 
myself the family cook ? 
No house is worth the 
name of home which has 
nowhere about it a shady 
porch or airy shed where 
a housekeeper or a hired 
girl can sit down in cool 
comfort, to shell the peas, 
hull the strawberries, or 
peel the potatoes, where 
she can set her ironing 
table, and wash her dishes 
without foregoing fresh 
breezes, and near neigh- 














borhood to grass and 
vines. Thoreau, who had 


a contempt for such 
treasures as most mortals 
love to lay up here below, 
observed that when a man 
had compassed his desire 
and got him a house, it 
seemed after all to be the house thathad got him. 
So it is with many women—their houses keep them 
quite as much as they keep the houses. 
Ants in the House. 

In some localities small, black ants are very 
troublesome, early in the summer. They get into 
every sweet and sweetened thing to which they can 
find access, and though they tumble into the syrup 
and commit suicide, in droves as it were, by droves 
are their lessening numbers reinforced. Do they 
smell out the sugar, and molasses, and preserves ? 
Give them something else to smell. Lay sage 
leaves or tansy leaves upon your pantry shelves, or 
in the cupboard, where the sweet things stand, and 
the fastidious invaders of your sugar-bow] will pre- 
fer to go elsewhere in search of food. Only the 
tightest fitting covers can keep them out. But I 
am told by one who says she has tried it, that a 
line drawn with chalk on the shelf around an open 
sugar-bowl proves an impassable barrier to the ants. 
A dish set into a saucer or plate of water, is pro- 
tected from ants. There isa little red ant found 
in some places, which meddles with all kinds of 
grease, as well as with sweets. 
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EGG BEATERS, 
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A Boiler for Summer Use. 


During the warmest days of summer, when the 
heat of the kitchen-stove seems intolerable, a port- 
able boiler that may be 
used out of doors, will 
be found very conveni- 
ent. Such a boilermay 
be made of heavy tin- 
plate, as shown in the 
accompanying engray- 
ing. One of convenient 
size may be 10 to 14 
inches in diameter, and 
16 to 18 inches high. 
It should be mounted 
upon three stout legs, 
and have a tap soldered 
into it near the bot- 
tom. In the center is 
= 2 flue of tin-plate, lined 
-inside with sheet-iron, 
and from 3 to 4 inch- 
es in diameter, hay- 
ing a wire grating at the bottom, and reaching a 
few inches above the cover of the boiler, through 
the center of which it passes. There are handles 
upon the boiler, by which it can be lifted and re- 





SUMMER BOILER. 











moved from place to place, and handles also upon | 


the cover. Ashelf may be affixed to the legs, a 


few inches beneath the boiler, upon which an ash- | 
pan may be placed. The boiler is heated by a small | 
| be folded upon its side and the knives 


quantity of ignited charcoal in the bottom of the 


flue, and the small quantity of fuel required gives | 


out very little heat, beyond what is needed to boil 
the water. <A gallon or two of water may be 
brought to a boiling heat by this boiler in less than 
30 minutes. We have seen these boiicrs used in 
cities, where they will be found quite as convenient, 
as in country houses. They can be easily made by 
any tinsmith, and are not patented. 
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Some Household Conveniences, 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 


— 


Eaa-BEATERS.—Various styles of egg-beaters are 
sold in the stores, and do their work satisfactorily, 
=, but probably half the 

house-keepers are with- 
out any beater at all, 
but beat the eggs with 
a common fork or table 
spoon. An affair similar 
to the beaters herewith 
illustrated, will be 
found greatly superior 
to the fork or spoon, 
and quite as useful as 
some of the patented 
kinds; it can be made 
in a few minutes by al- 
most any one, and will 
Fig. 8.—CORK-PULLER. pe found well worth 
the little trouble required. That shown in fig- 
ure lis the simplest form; four moderately stiff 
wires, B, B, are inserted with holes made in handle 
A, the ends being curved over as shown in the en- 
graving. The total length of each wire is 9 inches, 
and the length of the bow or curve, 2 inches, if at 
the curve the two inside wires be bent so as to 
stand one-quarter of an inch above the outside 
ones, it will be more effective. The one in figure 2 
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is so plainly shown that a description is not needed. 
Wire CorKx-PuLLer.—When a cork has in any 





Fig. 4.—-KNIFE-CLEANER. 


manner found its way to the inside of a bottle, it 
should be removed before the bottle is used again. 
It may be easily extracted by means of a cork- 
puller like that shown in figure 3. It is made by 
attaching a piece of steel wire, 1 foot long, toa 
bit of wood 3'/, inches long and 3/, of an inch in di- 
ameter. To use it, force the bow part into the bot- 
tle and reverse the bottle so that the cork will be 
caught by the bow, when it may be readily pulled 
out. A bit of hoop skirt wire will answer in place 
of round wire. 

Kyire-CLeanerR.—In the American Agriculturist 
for August, 1875, I gave a very neat and useful 
knife-cleaner, but as it was somewhat complicated, 
offer the one shown in figure 4, as being cheap and 
simple. The bottom board Z, is 1/, inch thick, 11 
inches long, and 6 inches wide; the side strips A, 
1'/, inches wide and °/, of an inch thick. Near the 
center of the board is attached, by screws from the 
bottom, a wedged shaped piece of hard wood, B, 
1*/, inches wide, 6 inches long, 1/, inch thick at its 
smallest, and 2 inches thick at its largestend. The 
scouring brick, rag, and other materials, are kept 
in the box. When a knife or fork is to be scoured, 
the blade is laid flat and lengthwise upon the in- 
clined plane B, when the scouring material is ap- 
plied by means of a rag or brush. [A large cork is 
better than either.—Ep.] The knife is easily kept 
in position, and the scouring material can be ap- 
plied with the necessary pressure without the 
danger of breaking or bending, as by the common 
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serene 
the table or 


method of resting one end only upon 
board. Instead of fastening the part B permanent 
with screws, it may be hinged as at P, P, and nae 
the knives are scoured and wiped, the piece may 

m ene Polished by 
passing them over a strip of leather attached to the 
side, but not shown in the engraving, 
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Are Women Enemies of Agriculture? 


- <> 





Many will be startled by the above question, ané 
will utter an indignant ‘“‘No!” Still we must in- 
sist that many of these women are the farmer's 
enemies, but qualify the assertion by admitting 
that they are only indirectly, and for the most part, 
unwittingly so. Within afew years the fashion has 
become common, and we are sorry to say is incregs- 
ing, of using small stuffed birds, or the head and 
breast only, or the wings or tail, to decorate bop- 
nets and hats; a bird’s wing being a very common 
ornament for the hats of young girls. This use is 
not confired to the plumage of the brilliant and 
highly colored birds, but almost every kind of wing 
and feather is brought into the service. For every 
decoration of this kind, there is one bird the legs, 
If the plumage of hawks and such birds only wag 
used, it would not matter so much, but our useful 
insect-cating birds, including those social birds 
which prefer to build near our dwellings, are indis- 
criminately slaughtered, and everything that can 
fly, from a humming-bird upwards, finds a ready 
sale to meet the demands of this fashion. So we 
say that those women who wear the plumage of 
our useful birds for ornaments, are, unintentionally 
it is true, enemies to agriculture. Every bird thus 
sacrificed, means so many more insects, and more 
insects mean less grain and other field crops, less 
fruit in the orchard, and fewer vegetables in the 
garden. To such an extent has this slaughter 
reached in England, that the papers are discussing 
it, and amendmeits to the bird laws are proposed. 
In this country the evil is also a serious one, and 
the number of birds is being rapidly diminished. 
Women can puta stop to this indiscriminate ‘‘ mur- 
der of the innocents” if they will, and they only 
need to have their attention called to it to do it. 
Let every one refuse to wear these feather orna- 
ments. Aside from the economical view—and it 
has a direct bearing upon agriculture and horticul- 
ture—we are sure that no one of proper feelings 
would wish to adorn her person at the cost of the 
life of a happy creature which, when alive, was 
most likely useful, and at any rate added to the 
beauty of the world. You who read this, would 
you destroy the life of a bright and beautiful sing- 
ing bird? If you wear the spoils itis proof that 
some one has done it for you! The case needs 
only to be stated for all sensibie women to forego 
such ornameuts and let the birds live. 
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A Foot Scraper for the Door-step. 
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The careful housewife has a sharp eye for muddy, 
feet, and her attempts to enforce habits of cleanli- 
ness upon the boys, not to mention older folks who 
wear boots, often lead to forcible remonstrances. 
How can one keep his boots free from mud while 
The dust brought in 


he is working about a farm ? 











FOOT SCKAPER. 


upon the feet makes work for the women folk, who 
have plenty to do without this extra task, and men 
are apt to be forgetful about these little housthold 
matters. As a good reminder then, let every door- 
step be provided with a foot scraper and a boot 
cleaner. A very useful one may be made of @ 
piece of plank a foot wide, and cighteen inches 
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long. In this, at one end, are bored two inch-and- 
a-half holes, about eight inches apart, and in these 
two short posts are fitted. A saw-cut is made down 
the center of each post, about four inches deep, 
lengthwise of the plank, and a piece of broad hoop- 
iron, or a piece of old saw blade, is placed in these 
euts for a scraper. A screw through each post, 
above the scraper, holds it firmly. Then, at the 
other end of the plank, two pieces of board are fit- 
ted, to each of which a common coarse scrubbing 
brush is fixed by a piece of spring steel, which may 
be procured from the blacksmith for a few cents. 
These brushes are fitted as shown in the engraving, 
and so that when the boot is drawn between them, 
they sweep the mud off from the sides. Before the 
brushes are used, the boots should be drawn over 
the scraper to clean the soles. If this cleaner is 
kept near the door, he must be a very careless per- 
son who would not think of using it, or a verv un- 
grateful boy who would refuse todo so. The cost 
of this useful scraper need not be more than fifty 
cents and an hour’s work, and then what sweeping 
of floors and carpets it will save! 
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Extending a Bureau. 

It sometimes happens that one bureau affords 
too scanty accommodation, and the room will not 
admit of two bureaus. We give here illustrations 
of the manner in which a Jady, who found herself 
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Fig. 1.—BUREAU WITH EXTENSIONS. 


80 situated, overcame the difficulty. Two triangu- 
lar stands were made, the same hight as the bureau; 
the top and the two shelves being of triangular 
pieces, the sides as long as the width of the bureau, 
and one of them rounded, as shown in figure 1. 
These are made of pine, the two sides being of 
thinner stutf than the top and shelves, and all well 
nailed together. This job would not be beyond the 
ability of those ladies who have learned to use a 


“saw and plane, and at any rate may be cheaply 


done by a car- 
penter. It would 
be better to have 
a bottom-piece, 
but these were 
made without. 
The stands are 
to be upholster- 
ed ; an alpaca or 
other skirt may 
come in play z 
here, and it will 
he all the better 
if lised. The 
curtain should 
be in two parts, 
opening in the middle, and the parts should lap 
sufficiently to keep out the dust; after the top 
coverings and curtains are put on, a ruffle with a 
narrow, box-plaited edgeing, will make a neat fin- 
ish. The shelves are very convenient to hold un- 
der-clothing, stockings, and various other matters, 








Fig. 2.—ENDS AS A TABLE. 








leaving the drawers of the bureau for nicer articles, 
and the lower shelf is a convenient place for shoes, 
or a work-basket. Those who go into the country 
for the summer, find the chamber fittings, whether 
in private houses or hotels, of the most meagre 
character, and they can in this manner readily in- 
crease their store room. The hint should not be 
lost upon those who take boarders, as their visitors 
are from cities, who have been accustomed to 
the abundant closet room of modern houses. It 
does not take expensive furniture to make a cham- 
ber attractive, and this, and other cheap devices we 
have heretofore published, will go far towards en- 
suring the comfort of their guests. If the corner 
pieces are not wanted for a bureau, they may be 
put together as in figure 2, and thus form a neat 
toilet table, all the more useful than such tables 
ordinarily are, from its storage capacities. 
rt @ > 
The “New Process” Flour. 
TS 

Of late both millers and housekeepers have been 
surprised by the advent of a new term as applied 
to flour. Brands called the ‘‘new process”’ flour 
are now offered, and as they are sold at the highest 





price, it will interest the housekeeper to know in | 


what its claimed su- 
periority consists. In 
the ordinary grinding 
of wheat, the object 
of the miller has been 
to produce from his 
grain as much flour 
and as little ‘‘ mid- 
dlings’’ as possible, 
as the middlings were 
considered as a waste 
product or “offal.” 
Hence the grinding = 
has been done very 

“ close,’ with sharp- 

ly dressed _ burrs, 

brought near to- © 
gether, in order to 

shave the grain into 

powder, and cut up 

the horny inner coat 

of the grain as fine as 

possible, so that it might pass through the bolt 
with the finest starchy flour of the gernel. This, 
however, could not be done so thoroughly as to 
get the greatest yield with the best quality of flour, 
except by very few millers. Spring wheat, under 
this old treatment, made a very inferior flour, be- 
cause the inner coat of the grain makes up a larger 
proportion of its bulk than it does in winter wheat. 
But a few years ago it was discovered that by grind- 
ing “high,” that is, with stones more widely sepa- 
rated, and with a smooth dress upon them, the bran 
could be cleanly peeled off from the wheat, and the 
grain crushed or broken into angular fragments, 
from which the waste products, as the bran and 
the ‘‘ fuzz,” which is found upon one end of the 
grain, could be separated, and the fragments when 
afterwards re-ground, produced both more and 
better flour. This is the ‘new process,’’? which 
has speedily become very popular, and the more so 
when it was discovered that spring wheat of a cer- 
tain grade, could be made to produce a larger yield 
and a better quality of flour than winter wheat, 
thus making a higher priced flour from a cheaper 
grain. This is the manner in which the new process 
flour isnow made. The “ purifier,’? which cleanses 
the first product, is a machine into which the mid- 
dlings are run, and exposed toa strong current of 
air, which carries off the light ‘‘fuzz’’ and small 
specks. The purified middlings are then re-ground 
and bolted, the larger particles, which do not pass 
through the cloth, escaping over the tail of the 
reel, and being returned to the purifier and stone, 
to be again ground. The flour is therefore free 
from impurities, contains more of the nutritious 
portions (the phosphates and nitrogen) of the grain, 
which are concentrated mostly in the inner coating 
of the grain, and there is a less quantity of mid- 
dlings made. One consequence of the “new pro- 
cess,’”’ has been to increase the market value of 





A BOY’S TEAM OF WHITE OXEN, 








spring wheat, until the best grades even bring a few 
cents per bushel more than fall wheat, thus both 
the farmer who raises the wheat, and those who 
consume it in the form of flour, are alike benefited. 


BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


Twelve White Oxen,. 


A lady sends us a picture of a team of five yoke of 
oxen, which we have had engraved. In the picturea boy 
is seen standing with the team. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the five pairs of oxen in themselves, 
although they are all white, seem to be very good ones, 
and stand very quietly. But there is something in the 
story of these twelve oxen, for there are twelve altogether, 
although but ten are shown in the picture, which is 
worthy of the attention of every boy who drives oxen or 
horses, or tends cows or sheep. The boy who is seen 
standing by the leaders, is the owner of the twelve oxen, 
and he began breaking, or rather training, them when they 
were calves, and he was but ten years old. Now he is 
sixteen years old, and he and the oxen work together 
every day, and make their living by hauling charcoal. The 
oxen are all pure white, and being well matched, make a 
handsome team, Five pairs go with the wagon and one 
rests in the stable, so that in case of any accident to 
one ox the work need not stop. Each wagon load is 300 














bushels, which is equal to about ten times as much as 4 
common wagon box full, but as charcoal is not very 
heavy, this large load, which is carried in a very high 
spreading box, is easily drawn by this stout team. But 
neither is all this very wonderful, for there are many 
ox-teams as large as this engaged in hauling charcoal. 
What is really worth notice is, that this youth is able to 
manage his large team without a blow ora loud word, ° 
and with nothing but a light rod with which he signals 
to them. And this perfect contre] has been gained over 
these animals by constant kindness from their first train- 
ing, when they were calves, up to the present time. There 
are persons who think that nothing can be done with 
oxen without loud shouting and blows over the nose and 
the horns, which are the most tender parts of their 
bodies, with hickory sticks. This sort of treatment 
spoils the animals, and makes them stupid and trouble- 
some. At the New England Fair, last year, we saw some 
trained heifers and steers, which performed many sur- 
prising tricks at the mere motion of a wand in their 
owner’s hand, and after they had done, wonld come and 
lay their head npon their owner's shoulder in the most 
gentle manner. One could see that they had been train- 
ed with the greatest tenderness, and had been gently 
handled. How much more pleasantand less troublesome 
itis to handle animals trained in this manner, than to 
have them full of fear and dread, and instead of approach- 
ing their keepers kindly, to try to keep as far away from 
them as possible. 
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A Fresh-Water “ "fonster.’ 


BY MRS. MARY TREAT. 

There are a great many curious and strang:-looking 
animalsall around us—yes, wonderful creatures live in the 
ponds and swamps, and even in the ditches by the road- 
side; but, while these animals are so strange in their 
forms and ways, they are also so small that we must use 
the microscope to see them well. It is a great pity that 
a really good microscope costs so much that very few 
persons can afford to have one, with which they can see 
these interesting things, and also learn that a great deal 
that has been written about the wonders of the micro- 
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’ 
iy tegen’ ects — - eS 
scope isnonsense. There is nothing more wonderful than | in figure 1. I say “baste” because you will have to | piece of silk, (or paper muslin), as in figure 6 and tri 
nature, but there have been many stories told about | take it off when the coveris washed. Fasten the cover | with pinked silk, (or paper muslin). Hane it up bya ouil 
i) ll- 


nature as seen with the microscope that are not true. If 
you have not a microscope, you must then use the eyes of 
those who have, and who will report what they see, ex- 
actly as they see it.. Let us go to some pond or ditch 
where water - plants 
grow, for the animals 
we are after like these 
still waters better than 
the fast running brook. 
Having with us a pre- 
serve jar, or other wide- 
mouthed bottle, we take 
some of the water and 
«plants which grow init, 
end carry them home. 
WS If we have been for- 
‘tunate, we shall find 
that when we put a 
SO tiny spray of a plant 
anda few drops of water 
“\ under the microscope, 
‘SS we have a menagerie of 
\ far more wonderful ani- 
mals than are to be 
seen in Barnum’s great 
“Centennial Moral 
Show.” With a com- 
mon microscope we 
can see something of 
these animals, but to get proper look at them, and see 
all their parts distinctly, a very powerful one is needed. 
One day, not long ago, I found a most singular-looking 
animal, and had him drawn, so that our boys and girls 
might get an idea of how he looked. Of course I cannot 
put any life or motion into it on papcr, so it looks some- 
what stiff and awkward, but if yon could see it swim- 
ming about, and see the fringed wheel about its mouth in 
rapid motion, you would think it a very lively fellow. 
The creature has great jaws just below the mouth, with 
which to grind its food to pieces, and if you could see it 
eat, Iam sure you would agree with me in thinking this 
a most wonderful animal. So transparent is the creature 
that we can see the feod pass from the jaws into the 
stomach. The body seems to be covered all over with 
points, much like the quills upon a porcupine ; I suppose 
these ‘are its weapons of defense, for among these small 
animals—just as among the larger ones—the stronger de- 
vour the weaker; there is a continual warfare going on 
among them, and the ways in which some of them avoid 
or defend themselves from their enemies are curious 
enough. Some of these tiny creatures build houses in 
which they hide when danger approaches. There is one 
little animal, quite common, which we call the brick- 
maker; this builds a house out of little pellets of clay, 
laid up like bricks, and fastens it to some leaf or stem 
growing under water, and when any larger and hungry 
animal comes near, he drops down into his house, where 
no intruder can follow him, and he is safe. But the one 
here figured never builds a house nor tries to hide, and 
seems to have just two things in life to do: to keep out 
of the way of creatures larger than itseif, which would 
capture and feed upon it, and the other to catch animals 
smaller than itself, and feed upon them. These minute 
animals, which can just be seen by the unaided eye, and 
several of which have abundant room in a drop of water, 
have their living to get, just as have the larger animals. 

















FRESH-WATER ‘‘ MONSTER.”’ 





nn meee ee —_—— 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


A Toret Set.—Cora writes from Woodstown, N. J.: 
** Aunt Sue, will you please send me through the Ameri- 
; can Agricuiturist, pat- 
terns for a toilet-set, 
including pincushion, 
hair-pin-box, _ hair - re- 
ceiver, mats, also a 
card-case ?’’—Well, Co- 
ra, dear, these things 
are so common in every 
house, that it seems 
hardly worth while to 
describe them in the 
d a American Agriculturist, 
ae still as there may be 
Fig. 1.—PrnousHion. some others who would 
like a few hints on the same matters, I will describe some 
of those which have lately come under my notice, first 


A Prxcusnion.—Make a square one of unbleached 
muslin, the size you require ; cover it with colored silk, 
or paper muslin. Then for the ontside cover, take a 
square of Swiss muslin, transfer an initial letter from 
the corner of some of your old handkerchiefs, to the cen- 
ter of the muslin, and some pretty little corner pieces 
from old collars, or embroidered handkerchiefs. Trim it 
found with a raffle of lace, and baste a quilled ribbon 





on with four pins, one at each corner. 

Mats.—For the mats, cover squares or circles of card- 
board with silk, (or paper 
muslin), and make covers 
for them of Swiss muslin, 
with transferred embroid- 
ery, lace, and quilled rib- 
bon, just like the pin- 
cushion cover. Baste the 
muslin by a few concealed 
stitches, to the covered 
cardboard, so that they 
may be easily removed 
when they have to be 
washed. Of course your 
quilled ribbon must match your silk or paper muslin. 

Hatr-Pin-Box.—For this get a round collar box; half 
fill it with curled hair, and sew a piece of net over it, 
about an inch and a half from the top. The best way to 

f do this, is to cut a strip of card-board 
a quarter of an inch wide, and sew 
the ends together so that they shall 
make a hoop that will just fit inside 
of the box; then 
cover this with net- 
ting, (it is best to 
have the _ netting 
double), like a sieve, 
and fasten it into the 
box, just above the 
curled hair. Then 
put perforated silver- 
paper, worked with 
any pattern you like, 
around the outside, § 
and trim the edges gi 
with quilled ribbon, 
as in figure 2. Line 
the inside with plain 
silver-paper. 

Harr - RECEIVERS, 
or “ Catch - alls,” 
these are very vari- 
ous. You will find 
the description of a 
very neat one in the 
March number of the American Agriculturist, 1875, page 
105. The cornucopia is the most common and sim- 
ple kind. ‘Take a piece of perforated silver-paper, about 
ten inches square, work it with silk or worsted, any pat- 





Fig. 2, —HAIR-PIN-BOX. 





Fig. 3. 
CATCH-ALL, 


Fig. 4. 
CATCH-ALL, 














arouid it where the muslin and lace join, for a finish, as 





tern you choose. Double it, horn-shaped, and sew the 
edges together. Fasten quilled ribbon down the seam, 





Fig. 5.—CaTCH-ALL. Fig. 6.—CARD CASE. 
and around the top. Pat a ribbon loop at the upper 
point, by which to hang it up, and a tassel at the lower 
point, as in figure 8. Line it with a square of marbied oil- 
cloth, a trifle Jess than ten inches each way. This is the 
nicest kind of a lining, as it may be washed. 

Another very pretty catch-all, like figure 4, may be 
made of quilled ribbon, perforated silver-paper, and a 
piece of silk orribbon. Cut the back piece about ten 
inches long, by four wide, the front 
piece about five inches by three; 
fasten a little silk bag at the bottom, 
with a tassel where it is drawn to- 
gether; work your initial near the 
top, with either silk or worsted, and 
trim with quilled ribbon. Another 
pretty one, like figure 5, may be 
made by perforated silver-paper, 
lined with silk, and trimmed with 
quilled ribbon, just large enough to 
hoid atumbler or jelly-glass, and in 
the same way you may make covers 
for bottles of cologne or other 
scents, that you may wish to have 
standing on your bureau. 

Carp CasEz.—I do not exactly know 
what you mean by “ card-case,” butif 
you refer to a sort of wall-pocket for 





Fig. 7. 
SHAVING-CASE, 
cards, letters, etc., yon can make a very useful one from 
a handkerchief-box, (such as half-a-dozen handkerchiefs 
are sold in). Cut off the edges of both top and bottom of 
the box, leaving two pieces, the top and bottom, just the 
same size. Join them together with a “ pic-shaped” 


ling of pinked silk, or muslin. 
Very pretty pincushion-covers, mats, etc, 
with ‘spattered’? swiss muslin, lined ‘vith alk e 
trimmed with quilled ribbon. — 
A SHavine-CasE made of silver perforated Paper, with 
an initial worked in the center, trimmed with quilled 
ribbon, and furnished with shaving-papers, cut the same 
shape as the outside, but a trifle smailer, is always an 
acceptable present to a gentleman who shaves, (always 
providing he hasn't already too many for convenience) 
See figure 7%. ? 
It is an improvement to the perforated silver-paper, to 
line with plain silver-paper, the silvery side next to the 
perforated paper, so that it may show through the holeg 
Of course other materials can be used than those here 
meutioned, and very pretty affairs may often be made 
out of bits and scraps that are useless for other purposes, 


—\————— > + 0 oar 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box, 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
. The little boy had a painted ; 
By his nurse the little chap was ‘ 
And she called the little fellow re 
. This little fish is called a 
Twas caught by a boy whose name was —— 
And afterwards stolen by a s ’ 
. From the garment was torn a little 
It made the lady who wore it ——_, 
She trembied with fear when she heard it —— 
. This horrid fish is called a — . 
If Noah & Co., all, should * ve 
They'd scarcely hear it in the 
. He came to the table and took his 
But the little rascal was so ‘ 
That all alone his meal he ——. 
6. The irate woman began to 
Her servant, for having the room so ——-; 
The servant declared she was getting ——— 
7. She dressed herself exceeding 
And off she hurried to the 
To buy, she said, some books on 
8. The little maiden had to ; 
When she upset her jug of 
Upon the paper, and spoilt a 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 10 letters: 
My 6, 7, 3, 9, is a kind of fruit. 
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My 7, 3, 9, may te found in the field or on your head. 

My 5, 2, 8, 4, 10, 9, belongs to a peculiar religious sect, 

My 1, 3, 6, is a kind of juice. 

My whole is the name of a famous poct.  S. L. P. 
CROSS WORD. 














One and two are in rain-bow but not in sky. 

Three and four are in hill-top but not in high, 

Five and six are in stain but not in spot, 

Seven and eight are in march but not in trot, 

Nine and ten are in hau) but not in draw, 

Eleven, twelve, are in plane but not in saw, 

Thirteen, fourteen, in branch but not in leaf, 

Fifteen, sixteen, in rye but not in sheaf, 

Seventeen, eighteen, in gnat but not in fly, 

Nineteen in deceitful but not in sly; 

My whole is the name of a well-known poct, 

Should you once see it written you'd certainly know it. 
10. 8. C. 


PI. 
Fi veery anip dan race ew leef 
Weer tewrint no het rowb, 
Who anym a dahn dulow saupe ot leah, 
Hatt lyon dunsow su won. Lucy & SunIEz. 
ACROSTICAL ARITHMOREM. 

1. 1100 and tea. 2. 1000andabush. 3. 500 and aat. 
4. 1000 and oar. 5. 200i andseen. 6. 1500andoes. The 
initials form a city, the finals a river, NIP. 

ANAGRAMS OF VERY ANCIENT CITIES. 

1. Steal my Pocho. 2. I.C. OperaC. 3. People, sirs, 

4. Room, ten. 5. U.8. Inn. 6. Hatecrag. SpHinx. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Partofashaft. 2. Anarticle of clothing. 3. To 
drive back. 4. Insnared. 5. Is much to be desired. 6. 
Coins of little value. 7%. A short dessertation. 8 A 
beast of burden... 9. Part of a thistle. 

The center letters, perpendicular and horizontal, name 
what we all are seeking. E. P. B. 

—— 24 et @ ee > 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 

ELLIPsEs.—1. Lump, plum. 2. Gape, page. 3. Ore, roe. 
4. Rome, more. 5. Priest, stripe. 6. Grown, wrong. 

METAGRAM.—Cape, ape ; cap, Pa. 

Pr.—Learning will accumulate wonderfully if you add 4 
little every day. Do not wait for a long period of leisure. 
Pick up the book and gain one new idea, if no more. Save 
that one, and add another as soon as you can 

CHABADES.—1. Agate. 2. Metatome. 

SquaRE Worp.—M I CE 
IDOL 
COOK 
ELKS 

NumMERICcAL Entemas.—1. Black Warrior. 2. Gilly-flower. 

DovsLe Cross Worp.—Mother, sister. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





SINGLE Cross Worp.—Kitten. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. Rn 5 w 
159) 438067 (2755 CANNA 
(Key: Blacksmith.) CHANCEL 
ANAGRAMS. —1. Tragedian. SEPTEMBER 
2, Sympathies. 8. Parliamen-|; CONNECTICUT 
tary. 4. Bagatelle. 5. Con- GALATIANS 
servatories. 6. Arithmetician. VENISON 
7. Retrospection. 8. Enter- COCOA 
tainments, 9. Clergyman,. 10. SUM 
Nonseusicail, T 
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The Doctor’s 'Talks—About Vari- 
ous Things. 

So many of you have written letters that should be an- 
swered, that my “talk”? this time must be of many very 
different things. Some of you write letters that Ican not 
answer at once, and I Jet them wait until room can be 
made for the long story it will take to answer them. I 
hope all of you, boys and girls both, will send me your 
questions, as then I can know what you would like to 
have ‘** The Doctor's Talks * about. 

BALLOONS AND FIRE-CRACKERS. 

Master W. H., in Huntingdon Co., Pa., is getting ready 
for the Fourth of next month, and wishes us to tell him 
“how to make paper balloons that will fly up of them- 
selves.” This isa puzzler, and I give it up. So long as 
a piece of paper is heavier than the same bulk of air, it 
will go down instead of up. The only way that we can 
cause paper, or any other material, to go up, is to make 
a large bag with it, and fill this bag with hot air or gas, 
so that. the whole bag or balloon is lighter than a body of 
air of the same size, wien it will go up in the air, for the 
same reason that a cork will rise through water. I think 
that W. H. must have in mind, not exactly balloons, but 
little parachutes. made of tissue paper, about cight inch- 
es or & .oot square, with a thread tied at cach corner, and 
all four threads brought together below, and fastened to a 
slight weight. When there is a strong wind blowing, 
and it strikes a house, the wind being stopped by the 
house, ruslics upwards to avoid it, and there is an upward 
current caused in this manner. Now if one of these 
parachutes be held by the weight until the paper is 
bulged out by the wind, and is let go near the side ofa 
building, it will be carried up by the current, and often 
be taken far beyond the top of the house, and when it 
gets out of the upward current, it will be carried along 
by the wind fora long distance, but it is all the while 
falling, though very slowly, as the paper being spread 
out, is kept level by the strings and weight, and can not 
turn edzewise, and its fall is very gradual. This is the 
only way that I know of to make a balloon go up by itself. 

AS TO FIRE CRACKERS, 
you would have to work a long while before you could 
learn to make a fire-cracker equal to those made by the 
Chinese, and sold so cheaply, even were it desirable to 


try. I am sure that all parents will agree with me in 
advising boys not to undertake to make fire-works, as it 
is altogether too dangerous. But why fire-crackers at all? 


Why not begin 
ON THE CENTENNIAL FOURTH OF JULY, 





and stop celebraiing with noise and smoke ? What have 
fire-crackers, made originally for heathen religious cere- 
monies, to do with the fact that our ancestors set up a 
government for themselves? I wonder what boys think 
about the 4th of July, and why they feel that they must 
make themselves very disagreeable on this particular 
day? I recollect that when I was a youngster, older 
boys went out at midnight, and I went with them; we 
tvok tin horns, drums, and all noisy things, and paraded 





about, disturbing the sleep of the neighborhood. Ihave 
not now the least idea what I did it for; other boys did 
80, and of course I wished to be as much of a boy as the 
rest. Ido remember, however, that this nonsense of the 
night before made me so sleepy, that I had very little en- 
joyment of the day itself. Now, as there is no meaning 
in all this beating of drums, firing of crackers, and burn- 
ing of powder generally, what is the use of keeping it up? 
Boys have had a hundred years of this, and I think that 
the boys of the new century should improve on the old 
ways.—But what shall we do? will be the question. You 
might do worse than to give this day to finding out what 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 
is all about, for I doubt if many of those who make a 
great noise and get very tired, have any clear idea of 
what it all meang. In many of the older States you live 
near some historical spot; there are old battlefields and 
camping grounds, and “* headquarters,” ail over the older 
States, and it would be a very sensible thing to get up an 
excursion and picnic, boys and girls together, to one of 
these places, and in advance let some of you look up its 
history, so that you will know what happened there 
about 100 years ago. But if there are no such places at 
hand, and in the newer States of course there are none, you 
can have your picnic justas well. There can be reading 
and singing, and all sorts of out-door games. I wonder 
how many read, or ever heard read, the very paper which 
was signed 100 years ago this Fourth of July, the sign- 
ing of which is celebrated every year, and more especi- 
ally on this particular year—I mean of course the Decla- 
ration of Independence! This year then, of all others, 
every American boy and girl, who is old enough, ought 
to read this and understand what it meant when it was 
written. Then there is Patrick Henry's great speech, 
Washington's Farewell Address, Webster's Bunker Hill 
Orations, and many others, full of grand teachings which 
young people are in danger of overlooking. A picnic 
with reading—and even speeches—songs and games, will 








be much more sensible‘than noise and smoke, and you 
will afterwards think of it with much more pleasure. 
CATCHING SQUIRRELS. 

Here is Master Cyrus, who does not write a very long 
letter, but itis better than the letters of many older per- 
sons, for it states at once what he wants and ¢hen stops. 
Hie writes: ‘ Dear sir, will you be kind enough to tell us 
how tocatch squirrels onafence. Yours, truly, Cyrus.” 
Now that is what I call a capital letter, and if he had 
written two or three pages of note paper, beginning by 
a long apology for writing, and somewhere near the end, 
told what he wanted, it would not have been half so 
good. The squirrels that we usually see running along 
fences, are the little striped fellows, called chipping or 
ground squirrels, and chip-munks, They live in holesin 
the ground, usually made near the roots of a tree, and 
they are seen most often towards fall, when they are very 
busy in laying up a supply of food for the winter; at 
this time they have the pockets or pouches in their 
cheeks filled with small nuts or grain, which they are in 
great hurry to store away in their burrows. They can be 
caught in traps, but why catch them, Cyrus? They do 
very little harm ; the grain they gather is mainly that 
which is scattered, and they do no mischief to the farm- 
er worth talking about. Besides if you caught them 
they would be very poor pets, as they do not become 
tame like the gray or flying squirrels, but always are 
wild and discontented. I think you had better let them 
run ‘on a fence,” and be amused by watching their 
quick and pretty ways, and not try to catch them, as they 
would be very unhappy in confinement. 


THE AQUARIUM. 

I thought I had wade a very full talk about aquarium 
matters last April, but it seems that there are some 
things yet that need to be explained, and I will answer 
several questions in a lump. No; the water does not 
need to be changed. When all goes on well, the water 
will keep clean and sweet for months ; but there must 
not be too much animal life for the amount of plant life. 
. .. There is no way of preventing the green scum from 
coming upon the sides of the glass; it does no harm, but 
is useful ; but as it covers the glass so that you cannot 
see plainly what is going on inside, you do not want it 
there. Isayit is useful,for it isa living and growing 
plant, and if I could show you a little of this scum under 
my microscope, you would see that it was a great lot of 
green threads ; very simple plants, but they in growing 
behave towards the water just as I told you last April 
larger plants do; they take from it the carbonic acid, 
and give off oxygen to the water. Snails help to keep 





this green scum from growing, they will craw] along the 
gla 1d cat it off very clean, but if there is too much 





for them, you can rub it off by using a cloth or bit of 
sponge tied toastick; this may make the water look 
thick, but it will soon settle and become clear....The 
tritons, or water-newts, or salamanders, as the lizard-like 
water animals are called, sare amusing to have in the 
aquarium, and they come to the surface to breathe, and 
do not get their airfrom the water....Tadpoles are in- 
teresting, as they develop very slowly, and you can 
watch their changes, and they also, except when very 
young, breathe air....Yes, the water-butter-cups are 
very excellent plants for the aquarium, and wherever 
there is a pond, or a slow stream, you can be pretty sure 
to find water plants of some kind that will do. 





WILLIE’s DOG. 

My “‘little friend Willie’ living in Huron Co., Mich., 
no doubt thinks that, as I -m called ‘* Doctor,”’ I musi do 
doctoring, so he tells me that the hair comes off of his 
dog and the skin turns red. He wishes to know what is 
the matter and what he shall do. I do not know much 
about sick dogs. I never treated but one, and was very 
successful. I thought he should have a good dose of 
strychnine, he took it, and was never afterwards troubled 
with any disease. Willie’s dog appears to have the 
mange, and a friend who knows all about dogs says: 
mix up flowers of sulphur with oil (sweet or lard oil), to 
make it thick like batter, and rub the dog all over with 
this for two nights, or if very bad, three, and then give 
him a washing with soap and water. 

GRACE DARLING. 

Lizzie has a picture of a girl rowing in a rough sea, 
whose name is Grace Darling, and she wishes to know all 
about her, Grace was the daughter of the keeper of the 
Longstone lighthouse, on one of the Farne islands, a 
little cluster of rocky islands off the north-east corner of 
England. On Sept. 6, 1836, the steamer Forfarshire, go- 
ing between Hull and Dundee, was wrecked on one of 
these islands, and of 53 persons on board, all but 15 were 
lost. The wreck took place in the night, and the next 
morning Grace saw these 15 persons clinging to the 
rocks, where they would be washed off the next high 
tide. Grace launched a boat, and with her old father, she 
rowed out to the wrecked persons, though the waves 
were very high, and brought nine of them safely to 
shore ; while the others were saved in some other man- 








ner. It was a brave act, that of this young woman, to 
risk her own life to save the lives of others ; the story 
was told all over the world, and from being merely the 
daughter of an obscure lighthouse keeper, she was for 
a time more talked about and more celebrated than any 
other woman. People gave her presents, and $3,500 in 
money was raised for her by subscription. She died in 
1842, at the age of 27 years. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Freezing.—Thomas P., North Hampton, N. H. I 
cannot answer your question about the freezing of water 
until I have tried it myse/f. Since your question came 
we have not had cold enough weather to try it. 


What are they ?—Bessie W., Mt. Sterling, Ill., only 9 
years old, sends the Doctor some things she found on 
the bushes, and would like to know what they are. These 
are one kind of flowers of the Hazel, but not yet open. 
If Bessie can see last year’s papers, and look at March, 
1875, page 106, she will find pictures of them, and the 
whole story about them is told. 

Iron and Steel.—Here comes the father of some of out 
youngsters, who thinks that it would interest old per- 
sons, as well as young, to have me tell them what is the 
difference between iron and steel, and how one is made 
into the other. Good. I am glad to have the young 
people ask questions, and it is pleasing to know that 
their parents take an interest in what is given their chil- 
dren. Let me know your wants, and I will try to meet 
them in due time. 


“ou? ae 
The Prize Dog Stories. 


Last month we gave the names of those boys and 
girls to whom prizes had been awarded for their storics, 
There is just one unpleasant thing about awarding 
prizes—no matter how many prizes there are, there 
are never enough to give to all who deserve them. 
Those who read the pieces, say that some were almost as 
good as those which took the prizes, and they say that 
the following are deserving of special mention: 

_M. Alice Walsh, Jerusalem Mills, Md. 

Nellie B. West,Washington Heights, N. Y. City. 

Mattie E. Dimon, Putnam, Conn. 

Libbie S. Stafford, Port Hope, Mich. 

Frances H. Long, Port Royal, Pa. 

Ida C, Hosack, Parkwood, Pa. 

Sarah Fleming, Spartanburg, 8. ©. 

St. Lawrence Fleming, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Among the boys are 

Fred. A. Stewart, Dracut, Mass. 

David Angst, Wanmandce, Wis. 

T said that perhaps some of the stories would be pub- 
lished, so I give you the interesting parts of those of the 
oldest girl and boy, leaving out of each all that is not 
necessary to tell the story. 

THE OLDER GIRL’S STORY. 
By Miss Fussie Eastwood, Port Elgin, Ont. 

My story is about our own dear “Carlo.” The poor 
old fellow is now blind and very lame, but we can not 
think of killing him, as some do when dogs become help- 
less, because he has been such a noble dog. Long ago, 
when I was but four years old, I went on a visit to grand- 
pa’s with my mamma, and Carlo went with us too; one 
day Iwas playing with my two little cousins, away off 
in one of the flelds, in which was a very deep spring of 
beautiful cold water ; we became very thirsty, and bend- 
ing over to take a drink, I fell into the spring; my 
cousin Johnie, who was much bigger than I, caught me 
by my hair, and when I screamed with the pain, Carlo 
came bounding up and held me by my pinafore until 
help came. 

Then again, when I was ten years old, Carlo and Iwere 
at grandpa’s again, just at harvest time. The hired man 
who drove the team was so cross that we did not like to 
ask him to let us get up on the hay, but when the Jast load 
was about to start, I was determined to have a ride, so 
climbing up under the wagon, I clung to that pole be- 
tween the wheels, but oh! how I wish I hadn’t! This 
last load proved to bea very little one, and when they 
stuck the pitch forks into the hay, one of the prongs went 
right into my wrist. I dared not scream, because the 
man might tell of me, but Carlo, dear old dog, seeing that 
I was in a fix, barked and barked until the driver, know- 
ing that Carlo never barked without a good cause, jamped 
down to see what was the matter, and there he found 
me. When he saw how badly I was hurt, he was not se 
cross after all. 

Our Carlo goes to church every Sunday morning, with 
an old man, a friend of ours, and when any other dogs 
go to church, they always put them ont, but they never 
put Carlo ont, becanee he is such a quiet dog. 

THE OLDER BOY’s STORY. 
By Frank Zimmermann, Peshtigo, Wis. 

His story reads: I wish that all the boys and girls who 
read the American , could have known my 
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faithful Chollor. He came to usa poor, forlorn, hungry 
pup, and my parents at first would not let him come in 
the house, but as he lingered around and would not be 
driven off, they made up their mind to let him stay. The 
dog and I were both glad, for we were great friends 
already. My father keeps cows in a distant pasture in 


pans—he thought, with only their very big heads, and 
their very small tails. Often and often he tried to catch 
them, but they were too slippery for him, until one day 
he scooped up with his hand a little fellow who wasn’t 
looking, but the tadpole was so cold, and wriggled so, that 
Carl was glad to put him back in the water, and let him 

scull himself off with his tail. But of 



































, all the pleasant things at grandpa’s, 
Carl thought, Aunt Ellen was the 
best. She knew where the prettiest 
wild flowers grew in the woods, and 
could tell Carl where in the brook to 
find the nice round pink and white 
pebbles for jackstones; she knew the 
place of every nut-tree on the farm, 
and grandpa said she made the 
best bread in the country. Then 
Aunt Ellen was so kind to Carl, 
so ready to tell him stories, so sure 
to comfort him when he fell down 
and scraped his knees, that Carl 
declared he loved her ‘‘ most as well 
asmamma.” Aunt Ellen had charge 
of the poultry, and every afternoon 
she went out to gather the eggs, 
and Carl was sure to be on hand to 
help her hunt, and sometimes, when 
he was very careful, to hold the 
egg-basket. The hens hada nice row 
of boxes filled with hay, in which 
to lay their eggs, but, strange as it 
may seem, these foolish hens often 
preferred to leave their nice boxes 
and take themselves and their eggs 
to some out-of-the-way place where 
no one would think of a hen’s going. 
But there were two hens that never 
seemed to care about running away 
from home. Every morning they 
went, soberly and properly, to the 
boxes in the chicken-house, and set- 
tled themselves to their work, which 
seemed to take all day to finish. 
=| The truth is—these old hens wanted 
; to sé. Every afternoon, for nearly 
a week, Carl went to the chicken- 
house, hoping to find the hens gone, 
and to get a nice lot of eggs, but 
in vain, there they always sat, Bid- 
dy above, and Speckle below, look- 
ing very solemn, and refusing to be 








CARL AND SPECKLE. 


the summer, and he goes ont with horse and wagon twice 
a day to milk them. I and my dog Chollor used to go 
also, and in only a few weeks he knew every head of cat- 
tle that belonged to us, as well as a man could have known 
them, and he would get them together for us when told 
todo so. If it happened that any strange cattle came 
among ours, he would come and whine, and look up into 
my father’s face as if he would say ‘‘these don’t belong 
here, let me drive them out.”’ On that fearful Sunday 
night, the 8th day of October, 1871, when the great fire 
broke out, and destroyed all we owned in this world, we 
all had to go into the river to save our lives ; my parents 
and my three sisters, and my dog and me. The rush 
‘was so great that I got separated from my parents, and I 
had to go farther up the river. I went out on the logs 
which were in the river, and while crossing from one log 
to another, i fell into the river, and was quite unable to 
swim. My dog saw the danger I was in, and he came 
and pulled me ashore. When theheat was so great that 
we almost perished, he would go ont and splash water 
overme. We both got saved, but when we had to co 
amongst strangers for shelter and food, a man shot the 
dog because he growled athim. That was poor pay for 
all Chollor’s kindness. 
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Carl in the Country. 


Carl Anderson was a little city boy, but his grandfather 
lived on a farm, and in the summer time nothing pleased 
Carl so much as when mamma Jet hiin goand stay with 
grandpa in the country. The yard in front of the farm- 
house was large, and shaded with great maple trees, and 
under one of the trees were the bee-hives, with the bees 
always going and coming to and from the clover-ficld 
close by. Carl had often tasted grandma’s beautiful 
honey, so he knew why the bees went and came about 
the clover-blossoms, and loved to watch them, .hough he 
‘was careful not to go too near. 

Back of the house were the barns and stables, with the 
milking-yard and the ehicken-house, and still farther 
back, a large field which=grandpa called ‘the six-acre 
lot,” where there was a pond for the ducks. Carl often 
sat-near the edge of the pond, and watched the hundreds 
of tadpoles frisking about, looking like little frying- 





‘*shooed”’ away. At last, one day, 
while Aunt Ellen was hunting in the 
hay-mow for ‘stolen nests,” Carl went into the chicken- 
house, determined to have those old hens off. He went 
straight to Speckle, seized her with both hands by the 
tail, and pulled her off the nest. Speckle was not used to 
such treatment, she struggled and flapped her wings, and 
squawked as lond as she could, until Carl was fairly fright- 





eee 
Carl at last got courage to do so. Speckle did not wait 
to peck any one, but ran out of the door, cackling as lond 
as she could, and determined to tell all the other fowls 
how badly she had been treated. 

‘What was the matter with her, Aunt Ellen,” said 
Carl, “did she have a fit?” 

“Only a fit of terror,” said his aunt, “‘ she was afraid 
of you, and hurt by being held by the tail!” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to hurt her, [should have thought 
she’d have known that! But chickens don’t know a 
thing ; the hens just lay eggs and cackle, and have chick- 
ens, and the roosters do nothing but scratch around and 
crow and fight. I’m glad I’m not a chicken,” said Can), 
scornfully. ‘ 

“They know more than you think,” said Aunt Ellen, 
sitting down ona big box, “let me tell you about an 
old rooster we used to have. One of our hens, which had 
a brood of chickens, died, and the poor little things were 
left orphans. We tried to make one of the other hens 
take care of them without success. But what the hen 
would not do, our old rooster did. He took the little 
chickens for his own, stopped crowing, and took to 
clucking the little things about, scratched for them, 
watched over them, and when night came, sheltered 
them under his wings. They loved him dearly, and 
would run at his call, and he never left them until they 
were old enough to care for themselves. So yon see 
roosters do know something beside crowing and scratch- 
ing and fighting. 

* He was real good,” said Carl, following his aunt into 
the house, ‘tI wish ’'d seen him with the little chickens 
under his wing!” 

Grandpa laughed a great deal when he heard of Carl's 
adventure, and saw the tail-feather which poor Speckle 
had left in his hands. : 

‘Keep that feather where you can see it, my son,” 
said he. ‘‘It will remind you not to take hold of any- 
thing unless you are very sure you can manage it.” 
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No. 452.—Decapitation Puzzle, sent 
by Frank, and very anlike the pictures you had last 
month, as in those you only had to see what the artist 
had put in the picture, and then tried to draw your atten- 
tion from it by making other things more distinct. In 
this picture master Frank says that the things he has in 
mind are only to be found by * beheading or curtailing” 
the objects which are there seen. You will recollect that 
in March we had a *‘ Prefix Puzzle,” in which the objects 
in the picture were to be made out by adding one of the 
letters of the alphabet to the name of each article. In this 
you must * behead,” or take off the first letter; or “cur- 
tail,’ by taking away the last letter of the name of some- 
thing in the picture. As many new boys and girls look 
at these puzzles, we are obliged every now and then to 
describe them. Now suppose there were a train of cars 
in the picture, and you were told that you must find 
“something useful in dry weather.” By “ beheading” 
train, you would get rain. Now on this plan you must 








No. 452.—A DECAPITATION PUZZLE PICTURE. BY FRANK. 


ened. He dared not let her go, for fear she would fly up 
and peck him, and it was very hard to hold her while she 
struggled so; so Carl called Joudly for Aunt Ellen, who 
was already coming to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

“Let her go!” she cried, as soon as she saw him, and 


try to find in the picture here given, the following: 1. 
The whole. 2. Part of a boot. 3. Conclusion. 4. Evil. 
5. Noisy. 6. Agrain. % To linger. 8. The top. 9,.A 
serpent. 10. A nickname. 11. To split. 12. A pointed 
weapon. Send answers to Aunt Sue. 
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THE HAYMAKER. 


A New, Noiseless, Simplified, light draft 
Mowing Machine, that will mow Swamps 
and Orchards, without difficulty. Also easily 
handled, perfectly balanced, and broad tread, 
only one cog-wheel, and no long connecting 
rod. A new mechanical movement, and a 
great novelty. 


See illustrated advertisement in May num- 4 


ber of American Agriculturist. Send for Cir- 
cular to 


Otis Brothers & Co., 
348 Broadway, New York. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every cons.:mer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, bcing sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
Pr, 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of Con — {in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Importing Tea es in the Oftice of the 


Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. Cc 





= And Not 
Pa Wear Out. 


For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. Circufars 
free. The American —_— wlturist saus: “ We have NEVER 
found a watch it w pede not fit. 

S. BIRCII, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


% For cutting business 
STE NCL DIES omnes wo all sizes. Also 
complete outTFITs for 


Civuing stencils rua wey Checks, with which young men are 
making from $5 to $20 n day. Send for Catalogue and samples 
to Ss. M. SPENCER, 847 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


246 Market St., Philadelphia. 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0’S 


CANOPY PARASOLS. 
THE STYLE FOR THE SEASON. 


THE JONES SYSTEM. 


Direct sales to the user. All sales on trial. 
Freight Prepaid. 

No risk to the purchaser, as no money is paid until you 
are satisfied. The Jones System will <M roar goods. at 
lower prices. Will you try it, or continue to sustain mono- 
polies,—For free Price List of 5 ales address 

JONES, of Binghamton, N. Y. 


Bogardus’s Patent Universat Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cobh, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mil’s. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 

















G U iL § 9 Prices lower than ever, 


JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James Boaanpvs, 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. Address 


Cor, White ¢ and Elm Sts., N, .Y. 
PISTOLS. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





No. 1. Peruvian Guano, 


at Government Agent’s prices, 


POTASH SALTS. 


STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE—all grades. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATES, AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, Etc. 
For retail prices see Price List in current No. American 
Agriculturist. 


- NOW “READY. 


CELERY, 
Cabbage, and Cauliflower 


PLANTS, 


And SEEDS of all kinds, 
FOR FALL AND WINTER CROPS, 


IN RETAIL OR WHOLESALE QUANTITIES. 
Price List mailed free. 


LlecNenelentonres 


85 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


KILL THE 


POTATO BUGS 


AND 


Cotton Worm. 


Sure death to the Potato Bug and the Cotton Worm, only 
* — by the use of Paris Green. All other remedies haye 
tiled 


Pure Paris Green, 


made with special care, and for sale by 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Maustactanters and Importers of Colors, White Leads, Zine 
White, Varnishes, and Artists’ Materials, Corner of Fulton 
& William Sts., New York City. 


Ask your merchant for Devoe’s Paris Green. 





Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. 0. Box 876), 
EW 


YORK’ CITY. 
OVER 35 ,000 IN USE. 








THE BEST for PRACTICAL PURPOSES. - 


Seven Sizes Hand Machines. 

Two Styles aes Machines. 

The most completeand perfect LAWN MOW-= 
ERS in the worlc 

Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
No. 631 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Are You Going to Paint? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 
MIXED READY FOR USE, 
The Purest White and any Tint or 
Color desired. 

It is the Standard, and only reliable mixed paint in 
the market. 

Itis themost Durable, the Handsomest and most 
Economical paint manufactured. 

It is guaranteed to be superior to all other paints, 

It has received the highest endorsement from thousands of 
persons who have used it in various sections of the country. 

SAMPLE CARDS, TOGETHER WITH TESTIMONIALS, 
FURNISHED FREE, by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Busting Slip, New York; 
For sale in every tf or 152 East River St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 





section of the tonr. SHOEMAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 
country. W. PIrTKry, Chicago. 





POTATO BUGS, 


Pear and Rose Slugs, and other leaf-eating ae thor- 
oughly and rapidly exterminated by using 
PECK’S IMPROVED LIQUID ATOMIZER, 

A complete apparatus for deodorizing and disinfecting 
hospitals, ships, stables, &c. 

Send for circthar des¢r ibing improved machine. 


WEST GROVE M’r" G CO., West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


HORSMAN’S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET, 


WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 
No injury to Balls ang Mallets. Send 
ene for descrip‘: price list. 
E. I: HORSMAN, "42 John St., N. Ve 


MONEY MAY BE SAVED, 
COMFORT SECURED, 
AND HEALTH IMPROVED 


BY THE USE OF THE BEST 


> HARTA CLOSETS 


PRICES, $15 to $40. 











Privies and Water-closets are both 
inferior in these respects. See our 
abundant testimonials. We have 
accommodations for Schools, Hospitals, and Hotwls, as well 
as _ Bedroom of the Invalid. 


A NEW TING. 


Our $5 Water Closet 


Is Scent-tight, Portable, Handy, 
Cleanly, and Capacious. 


It isa perfect COMMODE and SLOP PAIL 
combined, worth ten times its cost every year 
in every Family. 


Descriptive circular and testimonials on reccipt of stamp, 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
EARTH CLOSETS! 


The cheapest, best, and most simple In the market. 

Saving of life and ‘health demand their use, They 

» take the place of the Water Closet, which is an exe 

S pensive luxury. Price, $9 to $20. Send for circular. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 

No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 

















HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Sill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is acknowledged fc 17) 

TE CHEA ° 

It has sean sanaieaned 
under immediate supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 


$3,000,000 Worth 
NOW IN USE. 


A 58 pace Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Price List will be 
sent free to all who 
make application, 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 

U. S. WIND EN- 
GINE & PUMP CO. 
Batavia, ILL. 
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Asbestos Roofing, with light gray Fire Proof Coating, 
tor steep or flat ltvots in all climates. 

Roof Coating, for Leake ee ay preserving Roofs, 
Cement, tor rep: mung Le 
Roof Paint, for Tin pote la wood, Ironwork, &c. 
Paints—ail colors—ready for use 
Fire Pret oot Coating, for Shingles, Wooden Buildings, 


Steam Fipe. ‘and Boiler Coverings. 

Steam Pack flat and round, all sizes, 

Sheathing Fe ts. Vermin Proof Li ning, &c. 
‘These arucles are ready for use, and can be Mealy applied 

by any one. Send for Pamphiets, Price Lists, &c, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentce and Manufacturer, Establ’d 1858, 


AICROSCOPE 


Of all knees and rice for Colleges. Schools, Physicians and 
AGNI YING GLAS 








milies. SES for LS 
tions in Ss. Wivenatog "fs age LTS 
LENSES, SPY A CoPES, — 


(4 Paar PRICE List, fully ph made gr sent 
McALLISTER, 3/9. Optician, 49 Nassau 'st., NOX. 



































































18 Flowering Plants for $1. _ 


a ahi 1 Tuber 
; ~ a i Pan in 1 Madeira. Vine, 
i Fachstn, 2 Crysauthemums, 1 Feverfew, 
1 Heliotrope, 1 Ageratum, } Basket Plants, 
1 Canna, 1 Geranium, 1 Monthly Kose. 


With directions for growing. 
CUT OUT LIST AND SEND WITH ORDER. 
8 Grape Vines, 5 best Varicties, for $1.10. 
75 Strawberry Plants, 4 Varieties, for $1.10. 
18 Raspberries, 4 best Varicties, for $1.10. 
26 Packets Flower Seeds, for 1.10. 
oF Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, and Seed List, free 


KNOX FRUIT FARM CO., 
Box 115 Pittsburgh, Pa. — 


J.F. Grimes. 
J. O. Slemmons. 


- Garden Plants for $1. 


Sufficient for 2 private gardenesent postage or express 
Bs id, and arrival in good condition guaranteed. Cabbage, 
Ea x ‘ ‘omiato, Sweet Potato, Kg¢ Plant, Celery and Cauliflower 
f plants. transplanted and hardened, thrifty and stocky. Plant 
circular full of practical information upon the profitable 





culture of these crops sent upon receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Bek J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower. 
Rockford, Tilinois. 





qpeomond Sweet Potato and Cabbage Plants, 


ya hay and June, by mail, post-paid, 60 cls. per 
omnes _ 31.5 

Son $700 SWEET POTATO. 

- 10, $10.00 


. p00! $3.00} EARLY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE. 
0, $120) DRUMAEAD AND FLAT 
4 CH CABB 


1,000, $2.00 AGE. 
GRAY, Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio. 


- SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


and Best Assortment at lowest rates. 
PE oo earcly yt distances by expres 
a MURRAY & CO., 
Fosters Crossing, Warren Co.. Ohio. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS. 


j CABBAGE PLANTS.—Flat Dutch, Large Late Drum- 
% head, Marblehead Mammoth, Bergen, Winningst: dt, Stone 
Mason, Drumhead Savoy, Rea Dutch, Fottler’s Improved 

r Brunswick, 40c. per 100; $3 per 1,006; $25 per 10,000. By 


mail, 7ic. per 100. 
Y PLANTS.—Incomparable Dwarf White, 
Boston. Market, Sandringham, 75c. per 100; $5 per 1,000; 
ee per 10,000. $1 per 100 by: 
‘ DWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C4 BBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS.—Premium 
Fiat Dutch, and Drumhead Savoy Cabbage Plants, $3 
r 1,000, and 10,000 for $25. Cauliflower plants, 7Se. per 100. 
wart Imperial. White Solid, _—_ Market, and Sandring- 
ham oe cra joe. per 100; > per 1.000; and oe a 
$30. Addre P. 'T. ‘QUINN, Newark, ) 


All About Gardening. 


For Home Use and for Market,in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL. Contains half as much as $1.50 books on the 
subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


“ J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Il. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


Tomato Plants. Trophy, Canada Victor, Hathaway, 
—- ueror, Paragon, &c., transplanted. 50c. per doz.; $2. 
00; $12 per 1, — Pepper Plants. ee Bell, 
souseran. and nd Cayenne, 25c- per doz. ; $1.50 ver 100.—Cabe 
Pia Jinnigstadt, Fottler’s Dramhead, Stone 
ia vi Bite, Late Drumhead, &c., 15. per doz. ; 30c. 
dhe g 1,000; $10 per 5,000.—Celery Plants. 
arf white sbiia, ih July at lowrates. All the above at 
ee rates per doz., prepzid by maii. Larger quantities, packed 
and delivered. free to express, at price named, but will be 
mailed when desired on receipt of 20 cents per hundred ad- 
ditional for postaze. Catalogue, eiviog fn fu der perticniats, 
free to all applicants. Address AST BROS 
a Plume, Seed Farm, lS. Co., Pa, 


P SED — “RELIABLE” — Grown from 
selected bul 
WEDES or RUTABAGAS at 35 cents per pound, (in 
American currency, and postage prepaid). 
RENNIE'S PRIZE is recommended. 


e stock is large and very complete 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Toronto, Canada. 


Yellow Danvers Onion. 


Grown from selected stock. By mail, $2.00 per pound. 
Seed Catalogue on application. 

D. GRINTON, 
; 532 Main St., and 67 Chippewa St., 
ro BUFFALO, N. Y. 


eee 


= THE Rast Aner ro macubie. 
; A. HANCE & SON, 
Nuarserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


> B&O, WARD, rors, comms 


SION MERCHANTS. 





























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. (Jung, 
eae " 'BEAUTIF UL E EVER-BLOOMING 
Knox Fruit Farm & Nurseries. eck Gieuasl ity MACHINE. 
: GREAT OFFERS. ae ate anges, Say WL ease 
“We will send by mail, post-paid, safe carriage guaranteed, GEO. CHAMBERLAIN & Son; OLEANNY. 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by mail, post-paid. 

FIVE SPLENDID VARIETIES, each kind 
labeled, $1, 12 do. $2,19 do. $3, 
by do. $4, 35 do. $5. 

0 cts. each, additional, one 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE, 


to every dollar’s worth ordered 
Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, 
and select for yourself trom over 300 finest sorts. We are 


the largest Rose-Growers in America, and allow purchasers 
to make their own selections. Satisfaction guarane 


teed. Add HE DINGEE & CONAR 
D CO., 
ROSE GROWERs, West Grove, Chester C o. Pa. 
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of Moy Pla 


For C of of 1876, will ont ready in February, with a colored 
Plate—Many beautiful new plants are offered—all at very 
low rates—Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts, 


A plain copy to all applicants free 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
2nd EDITION.—3d 1,000. 


E. P. ROE’S 
“CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS.” 


fiow to raise and market Strawberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rans, Gooseberries, Blackberries, etc. ‘Vhe largest and most 
complete m: unual yet issued. “P ‘acked full of useful, practi- 
cal information.”—Cricago Advance. It will pay for itself 
many times over ina single se ason. Mailed on receipt of 
50 cents. Address, E. IE 
Cornwall-on- Le Ny Orange Co., N, Y¥. 


60.000 now in Use. 


jj HE leading Cultivator 
of this class, which has 
S become a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grow- 

ing regions, and is fast 
= | becoming so for the cultiva- 
tion of Cotton, and crops of 
like growth. 

Address Deere & Com 
Plow Works, Moline, Lil. 


RUSTIC 
woRkK. 


Manufacturers, 
KING & SAVACE, 
Chicago, Il. 

Factory, East Haven, Conn. 

(Successors to Jas. King). 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
AND PRICES, to Chicago, Il. 


erate» hag 1837. 














ADVANG E. 
cu LT IVATOR 
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We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


For sale by dealers generally. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD wave ONE. 








Soldering Tron, size that tinmen use—ready for immediate 
nse. Bar of Solder—box of Rosin, and directions that will 
enable you to do your mending, solder up and open canned 
fruit—all sent by y mall posta e paid on receipt of $1.00. 

R, Box 2269, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FUS L. COLE, Produce Come 
gl Merchant M1 Reade St., New York. 
Market reports and shipping directions 











arene pit snip HULL & Scot: 





makes a ma- 
pple, slices off, 
Price, $1 and 


H. WHITTEMORE, b beh neal erm 


chine that at once pares 


eee 1815.) No. 279 Was on-st., N. ¥ Established in 1852. 
\GENT National Bank, spingtor City, 2 sent free on application. 
es that can influence trade ms me 
Com, business. Steady w 


separates, Warranted red eg 





an 
$1.50 cach. Sold by Dealers, 


















We make the vest Blind Ditching and Sub-so 

use. A cheap Farm Wagon we sell from $30 oo "= in 
Round Trunks, Iron bound. A combined loc King Chat. 
Bed Lounge and ‘Trunk. Hanging Clothes Bars Wooden rt 
Springs. Improved Sole Leather Horse Somes baas, All will 
be exhibited at the Centennial. Addre 

CHAMBERLAIN M’ eG. CO., Olean, N, lean, N.Y, 


CABLE FENCING, — 


Proof against Cattle, Fire, and Rust. 
erected. Cheap, Handsome, Durable. 







































































Hundreds of inileg 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
14 North 5th St., Phila, 





























— 


For Presses, Graters, and all Cider Mae 


chinery—Address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CoO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREEN’S PATENT. 


American Driven Wells 





PUT DOW IN 
NEW Yous, AND KINGS? ,COUNTIES. 
f, D. ANDREWS & BO. 
wit Water st., New fort. 


Licenses granted, and county rights for sale throughout the 
United States. This patent having been sustained, “previons 
intr ringers can settle for royalties, Others will be proceeded 


” FARMERS! | 


CLARK’S HAY ELEVATOR & CARRIER 
will unload a ton of Hay in 3 to 5 minutes. Sent on trial, 
For circular and terms tos agents, addrvss 
CLARK SCOTT, Bridgewater, N. Y. 


Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY - FORK, 


Best in the World. 
May be SEEN at the CENTENNIAL 
Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTUR’G CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


RAILWAY ITCHING PITCHIN 














APPARATUS, 


Chapman’s. Best Fork and Conveyor in 
Unloads and carries Hay, Grains, &c.. over deep 
mows, into sheds, barns, &c. Saves labor, time, money. 

Sent on trial. Cisalars sent. Agents wanted. 
B. Weeks & Co., Sy raruse, N.Y. — Y. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


’ Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
Y any required size. Also. any kind of 
& Srone for Koaps and for ConcreTE, &. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
: New Haven, Conn. 


C. W. IDELL, 


Commission Merchantin Fruit aud Produce, 
227 W orhington Oe Street, pear Borelay, ote york. 
g@ SPECIA ENTION P. ITs. 





use. 
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USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 





PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade trom PURE WHITE to JET 
BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing 
the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West Street, New York. 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro., No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


83 West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 














W EXCELSIOR 


LAWN MOWER. 


PRICES REDUCED for 1876. 
IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY LAWN MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical opera- 
tionon Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds aid City 
Parks, Washington ; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of lawn Mowers was held 
in New York City June 25th, 1814. There the Excelsior 
came into competition with all the best Lawn Mowers in the 
world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $14 to $2U0. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
: Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'F'G C0., 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y. 

N.B.—We call special attention to our new 
HORSE MOWER for 1876. Gears entirely covered 
and weight reduced 200 Ibs. It is the LIGHTEST and 
BEST HORSE MOWER EVER MADE. 








CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 





~ The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press 
( Manufactured in Chicago.) 


PORTABLE. _ 


VERY 








STRONG. 






eS 
Presses a smooth, round bale, any length, from one to four 
feet. Driven by horse or steam power. A fast and powerful 
Press. Fully warranted to perform as represented. 


Address, W. J. HANNA & CO., 
84 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICACO. 


THE STANDARDS IN CANE MACHINERY are the 


Cook Evaporator “ 
“ Victor Cane Mill. 


26,000 COOK EVAPORATORS are in use, and 
16,000 VICTOR CANE MILLS, all warranted. 
They have taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM at 120 STATE FAIRS. 
All attempts to equal these unrivaled machines by other 
contrivances, have signally failed on trial, Planters 
can’t afford to risk crops of Cane on light, weak, unfinished 
Mills that break or choke, or on common pans or kettles 


f that do second-class work, and only half enough at that. 


The Sorgo Hand-Book and Price-List Sent Free. ’ 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St. CINCINNATT, O.. 
Manufacturers of Cane Machinery, Steam-Engines, Shaker 
Thresher, Corn Crushers, Farm, Schoo}, and Church Bells. 








THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER 00,, 
Self Raking ningenn: nto the Machines, 


and Mowers, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 








CHICAGO ! 
2 s 

Guaranteed to do double the work of common scrapers, and 

do it easier for man and team. But one man required to 

work it. No hand-work to finish uparoad. Good roads can 

be made with them at 25 cents per rod. Broad open ditches 

at 10 cents. Townships and counties can take them on trial. 

Price $15, on cars at factory. Send for Manual of Road 
Making anda Ditching, free. Address 


Chicago Scraper and Ditcher Co., CHICAGO. 








OUST’S HAY _ LOADER, Improved for 

1876, including Wind-Brenk Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minntes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordin»ry 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon. Mannfactured hy 
STRATTON « CULLUM, Agricnitaral Works, Meadville, 
Pa, Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 





“Our Preference is the Buckeye,’ 
—American Agriculturist, June, 1872. 








Railway, Chain and Lever Floree Powe 
n Threshers an 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Catters, 
heel Horse akes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Hye Threshers, Portable Steame 
ngines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses. Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Turesinc ACHINE 


ever made, send 3 cent stamp to M. Harder, Empire 
Agricultural Works, Cobleskill, N. Y., for Postage on 
Catalogue, with price, full information, and Judges’ 
Report of National Implement Trial. ° 

















"9L.3T 


The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled. 
B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 





66 Det FORGET I'T!°—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar Alarms.erer_ invent 
Agents wanted everywhere. Silver plated sample 


pie 
yeoetys AF a cents.. Addreas, A. H: SINGER, 488 
Street, lelphia, Pa. 
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CHICOPEE FALLS,’ MASS. 
MAYNARD’S PATENT 


BREECH-LOADING COMBINATION ARMS. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


ARMS C0. 


Manufacturers of 
CREEDMOOR, 
MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING RIFLES, 

AND SHOT-GUNS. 






Improved Model, with Central 


Fire Reloading Capped Cartridges. 
For Convenience, Safety, Accuracy and Penetration unequalled. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 





SPRING STEEL TOOTH} 
HORSE RAKES. 


No Cogs or Ratchets—Kasiest Dumping— 
Purchasers prefer them to all others forf 
Durability and Efficiency. Fully guaran- 
teed, so no risk is incurred in buying from 
us. Send “tamp for Circular. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


Ibany, N. Y. 





















HORSE POWER. 
Producing much more 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
leas elevution. 


Send for Descrip- 
tire Circular. 


Wm, L. Boyer & Bro, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
plows that it has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HICGANUM, CONN. 


Riggs’ Patent Two-horse Gang-Plow, 


for cultivating Corn, Cotton, 
Potatoes, etc., at a great econ- 
omy of labor. The steel-shares 
are reversible, giving twice 
the ordinary wear, and they 
are quickly set to throw more 
or less earth to the plants, or 
to cut a greater or less dis- 
tance from the rows, as de- 
sired. Retail Price at shop $25. 
Agents wanted to sell these, 
and also a Patent Fur- 
rower for marking out rows 
for corn, patatoes, etc., which 
retails at $13.50. Circulars sent. 

8. Rari: N. J., writes eomecraing the Plow, 
June 10th. : “It gives entire satisfaction. I regard it 
the Plow I ever saw, and believe it would have been 
cheap to me last year at $100.” Address the manufacturers, 


- WYCKOFF & McDONALD, Hightstown, N. J. 
BURR STONE MILLS. 


Fast grinding. Small 
; power. 20 patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 
my vapetase or mineral. 
2 nd stamp for cuts and 
prices. 


ARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


! and all who have time to improve 
iz, send for onnm new Novelty Catalocue. No 
. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 




















Beecher Baskets. 


DIAMOND 
SLAMSV a 








Star 
Basket. 












ull 





VENEER BASKETS, Patented May 31,1864. 
For circular of description, &c., address 
THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 








ERRY BASKETS and Crates.— 
Improved styles—largest assortment in this country. 

Try the ** Centennial ”’ Strawberry Basket this year. It 
will fit in all the round crates. ‘* Enreka,’’ square quart 
baskets, only $14 per 1,000, nested and packed; in flats, $11. 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


INGHAM, LESLIE & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FRUIT PACKAGES 


of all Kinds. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
- Send for Price List. 












END to the MILFORD BASKET CO.. Milford, Del., for 
\) prices of Berry Baskets and Crates, Peach and 

erbena Baskets. Jley make the lowest priced and 
best Square Basket in market. 





RUIT BOXES and BASKETS of every descrip- 
tion manufactured and sold at half the price they are 
selling for East. Address 
CAIRO BOX AND BASKET CO., Cairo, Ill. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 





I have invented the best low 
priced Straw and Stalk Cutter. 
#9 and $10 sizes easily cut from 
20 to50 bushels per hour. Allow- 
ance made for freight. Not tobe 
paid for till tried on your farm, 
and found satisfactory. Splendid 
chance for farmers to sell them. 
Do youwantone. Circulars free. 


W. CALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, — 





ig the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and compLetr, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizess; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls. Scarfs, 


etc. It knits over 2§ different Garments. Ovcr 100 per> 


cent Profit in Manutacturing Knit Goods. ‘Ihe Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want- 
ed, Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO.,, at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


D. D. W. S._ 


Our Durable Duck Working Suits 


w are the cheapest, neatest, niost comfortae 
bie clothes for 


WARM WEATHER WORK, 


On receipt of $2.50 we will mail a suit. Postace 
paid, of Brown—Drab—or Blue. For $5.00 we will 
send a Fancy Stripe Suit, very Nobby; for young 

@ men. Give hight and girth of waist, 
Address CHAS. A. BALDWIN & (CO., 


2, MANUFACTURERS, ew Haven, Conn. 
N. B.—The Agriculturist Editors appreciate and wear them, 


GRAY’S UNION CHARTS! 
ao © Bec sr g 


| ron] \/) 
pi 


Full directions with each chart. Any person can use 
them. They: cannot go out of style, will last a life-time. 
Sent free on receipt of price: 

Ladies’ Dress Chart, cuts 21 sizes. Boys’ Sack Coat Chart, 
cuts ll sizes. Vest Chart, cuts 21 sizes and five styles, $1 
each. Shirt Chart, cuts all sizes, and to open on the back, 
or infront. Pants Chart. cuts all sizes and styles. Men's 
Sack Coat Chart, cuts 11 sizes, $1.50 each: or, the full set, six 
charts, $6. AGENTS WANTED. Address 


: UNION CHART CO., Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa, 


NEV 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


aromatic 


ENT SEWING MACHINE. 
HIGHEST AWARDS FROM STATE INSTITUTES. 
It will pay you to write for full particulars of this wonder- 
ful invention. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY SHOES. 


The dryest and most serviceable 
shoes made. Samples by mail 
post-paid. Wood, %5 cts., Wood 
and Leather highly finished, $1.40 
per pair. Send tor Free Circular of 
styles and Prices. Agents wanted, 
OVELTY SHOE CO. 
Meadville, Pa. 





















“WHE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 

It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Send 10 cents for sample package. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. 
The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and employ no inexperienced boys to turn off 
cheap work. No blurred or imperfect work leaves my 
establishment. ‘ry them and you will be pleased. Write 
plainly, and give {ull address. 
CANNON. 


W. C. ‘ 
_ 46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 














GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, ete. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling. 
Country Home, or Factory 
_ = should be without the Foun- 
— tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Cirenlar. J.. A. at dame Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 
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“SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 





Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





FIELD SPORTS. 








—— 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description of 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon Fish- 
ing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. One post- 


octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 
FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL. 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. Witk directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 
the Rod. Art of Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 
agement, and Hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits 
of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 


FRANK FORESTER'’S AMERICAN GAME 
IN ITS SHASONS. 


JanvaRy. Caribou or American Reindeer.—FEBRUARY. 
Moose Deer. Wild Goose.-MarcHu. Mallard and Wid- 
geon.—APprRIL. American Snipe. Striped Bass.—May. 
American Trout. Brent Goose.—JunE. Bay Snipe. God- 
wit. Salmon.—JuLty. Woodcocks.—Aveust. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer.-—SEPTEMBER. Teal. — OCTOBER. 
Quali. Bittern.—NovemBer. Rufted Grouse. Yellow 
Perch.—DEcEMBER. Canvas Back. Winter Duck. 

Fully Illustrated and Described. New edition. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 








THE DOG. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00, 


THE BREECH LOADER. 


By GLoan. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DEAD SHOT: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, By Marksman. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


THE CRACK SHOT: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Hunt- 
ing Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid, $1.75. 


GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1, 





PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, $1.50, 


AGRICULTURE. 





WOODWARD'S "GRAPERIES AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold. Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


JAQUES MANUAL OF THE GARDEN, FARM, 
AND BARN-YARD. 


Embracing the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
all Field Crops, Details of Farm Work and Rearing Domestic 
Animals. New and Revised Edition. One volume. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL, 


Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical Di- 
rections for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, Fences, 
Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 
forming Farm Operations, Fully Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.7%. 


THE 





YOUNG FARMEWS MANUAL. 


Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


HUSMANN’S GRAPES AND WINE: 


The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture of 
American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


ELLIOTT’S LAWN AND SHADE TREES. 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


FULLER'S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. 
Post-paid, $1.50, 


HORSE. 





FRANK FORESTER’S HORSE OF 
AMERICA, 





By Henry Wm. Herbert. Revised, corrected, enlarged, 
and continued to 1871, by S. D, and B. G, Bruce, Always an 
acknowledged standard, and now the most complete and 
authentic work on the horse. With steel-engraved portraits 
of thirty of the most famous representative horses, includ- 
ing pedigrees, histories, and performances. Two superb 
Toyal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vol. One. Being a compilation of the pedigrees of Ameri- 
can and imported blood horses, from the earliest records, 
with an appendix of all named animals without extended 
pedigrees prior to 1840. And a Supplement, containing 1 
history of all horses and mares that have trotted in public, 
from the earliest trotting races until tle close of 1866. By 
J.H. Wallace. Royal octavo of over 1,000 pages, elegantly 
bound in extra eloth, beveled boards, and splendidly illus- 
trated. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 








WALLACE’S AMERICAN TROTTING 
REGISTER. 


Containing all that is known of the pedigrees of trotting 
horses, their ancestors and descend:nts, with a record of all 
published performances in which a mile was trotted, or 
paced, in 2.40 or less, from the earliést dates until the close 
of 1868, and a full record of the performances of 1869 and 
1870. Giving complete summaries of over 6,000 contests. 
With an introductory essay on the true origin of the Ameri- 
can Trotter. Anda set of rules for the government of all 
trials of speed. By J. H. Wallace, compiler of Wallace’s 
American Stud Book. Royal octavo. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


HORSE PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding, Rearing, and Training; Trotters. Preparations 
for races, management in the stable, on the track, horse 
life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson, Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York, 
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containing @ great variety 4 Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 207, 


Advice to a ** Would be Farmer,” 
—A young man whose father will buy him a farm, and 
establish him upon it, writes tous for advice. Our first 
advice is this: When you write a long letter to an editor, 
asking him about matters which are of no possible inter- 
est to any one in the world except yourself, sign your 
name to it, like a man, for really there is nothing in yours 
of the 24th of April to be ashamed of. Then don’t think 
your personal affairs are of so much consequence that the 
editor will print his answer to your questions. Before 
you go on a farm, it will be well to learn that people 
in this busy world pay no attention toanonymous letters. 





An IHinois Farmer wrote in April: 
Taxes are high, times hard, and money scarce.. The 
roads all about here have been, since last fall, practically 
impassable for loads, and still it holds, rain, rain, RaIN! 
The country is full of corn, but we can’t get it to market, 
aud my chances of visiting the Centennial, as I had 
hoped to do, are now very slim indeed, 


Palms for Palm Sunday.—To supply 
the churches in Rome for this important ceremonial, 
palms are especially cultivated at Bordighera, Italy, 
where the date palm has been grown for this purpose for 
many years. It is nowthe fashion to have the palm 
leaves blanched and gilded, and a recent Gardener's 
Chronicle, gives a picture of a plantation, showing the 
manner iu which the leaves are tied up to blanch them. 
The people at Bordighera have a monopoly of this branch 
of eclesiastical horticulture. 


A Potato Show in England.—An 
‘International Potato Exhibition ” will be held at Alex- 
andra Palace, near London, on Sept. 28th and 29th; next, 
at which very liberal prizes are offered, most of which 
are open to all the world. There are 17 classes, in which 
American varieties have a fair share. We notice that B. 
K. Bliss, Esq., is one of the Executive Committee. The 
Secretary is John McKenzie, Winchester Buildings, Lon- 
don, E. C., from whom schedules may be had. 





Potato Reports.—In January last, we 
published an engraving from a photograph which Mr. J. 
H. Burnett, of Onondaga Co., N. ¥., had taken of his 
crop.of Snowflake, as it lay on the ground after digging, 
and incidentally mentioned the yield from 1 lb., which 
was 60 lbs. 9 0z. The amount was not at all remarkable, 
and'the engraving was not intended to show a large re- 
turn, but simply the remarkably uniform crop of large 
potatoes: Many, supposing that it was published as a 
large amount to be grown from 1 lb. of seed, have sent us 
an account of their own trials, and these in all cases ex- 
ceed in weight Mr. Burnett’s crop. These reports ‘con- 
tinue to come, but as the results are small,compared with 
those which took premiums, both in this country and in 
England, we can not give space to publish theim. Still 
we thank the senders all.the same. , 





Feeding Hogs for Profit.—“J. W. 
R.,”’ Smythe Co,, Va. In feeding a hundred hogs we be- 
lieve that it would pay to soak or boil the corn, instead 
of feeding it dry and whole. As grinding generally costs 
one-tenth of the corn, and cooking costs much. less, it 
would be preferable to have a cheap boiler, and thus pre- 
pare the feed, than to grind it. The cooked feed would 
be as digestible as the ground meal. Wealso helieve 
that in fattening the hogs it would be economical to cook 
some. potatoes with the corn, if they can be purchased at 
1234 to 15.centsa bushel. If the corn can not be cooked, 
we would grind it rather than feed it whole, - As to the 
prospects for pork, we can only say that. they seem to be 
favorable for good prices next fall. 





Alderney and Jersey Cattle.—“G. 
W. T.,”’ Dearborn Co., Ind, There are very few, if any, 
real Alderney cattle in the United States. Some breeders 
of Jersey cattle strangely enongh persist in calling their 
stock Alderney, and thus help to perpetuate a mistake. 
The differences between the two are that they come from 
different islands of the group of the Channel islands, or 
the Alderney islands, as they are sometimes called in 
England, which consist of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and some lesser ones. . The Jerseys are considered the 
better cattle, and have been bred more carefully, althongh 
there is not much difference in the appearance of the two, 
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The great exhibition opened on day Y0th, With appro- 
priate ceremonies; endizig fit the set{ing in motion of 
eight miles of machinery, by the joint action of the chief 
officers of a Republic and of an Empire. A brief visit to 
the grounds, has only given us an idea of the immensity 
of the-exbibition, and we are sure that no one willbe 
Gisappoibied, hbwende Mich inay bo théit Ab ic fatfons in 
the extent and completeness of the buildings aud their 
contents: It'was manifésfat ‘ah carly datetiiat the princi- 
pal buildings would not be enough for all the exhibits, 
and numerous others have been erected ; thus the leather 
trade has one, another is for carriages, another for 
women’s work, and soon. Besides these, many individ- 
uals and companies have separate buildings. Among the 
pleasant features are the buildings of the different States 
and Countries; nearly every exhibiting State has put upa 
handsome building, as headquarters for her own com- 
missioners, aud more than this, the wants of the peo- 
ple of these States have been thought of, and cach of 
these buildings contains rooms, furnished with all 
conveniences for both men and women, where the 
tired can rest; parcels'can’ bé left, afid the visitors from 
each State can find a temporary home. These various 
buildings together make a town the like of which was 
never before seen; from the log cabin of Canada, and 
the curious building of the Japanese, put up without nail 
or screw, threugh the singular stractures of some of the 
States, up to the substantial and home-like English build- 
ings, there is an astonishing and interesting variety. The 
readers of the Amertéan’ Agrioltiriet, those whd stay at 
home, as well as those who go to the exhibition, while 
they will be interested in all departments, will be 
especially concerned as to those which include the pro- 
ducts of the farm and garden. The Horticultural Buitd- 
ing and the adjoining grounds, were illustrated in Dec., 
1874, soon after the plans were drawn, and what was 
then only proposed, is nowareality. Last month we gave 
on the first page a fine engraving of the Agricultural 
Building, in which the farm products of the different 
countries will be displayed. Large as the building is, 
covering 'tew “icres, ft has been found all too small, and 
additional structures are providing for the dairy products, 
for bees, for fruits, for wagons, and other departments, 
and the display in all that relates to agriculture and horti- 
culture, and the different manufactures aud interests con- 
nected with these, is now or soon will be most complete. 
As many of the articles in these departments are only in 
season at certain times, stated periods have been fixed 
upon for exhibiting these, and perishable fruits and vege- 
tables will be received each Wednesday all through the 
season. No money premiums will be given‘ by the com- 
mission, their awards being medals and diplomas ; but 

several individuals and societies have offered special! 
prizes, to be awarded by the Board of Jurors. B.K. 
Bliss & Sons offer $200. for potatoes; D. Landreth & Son 
$100 for vegetables; Peter Henderson & Co., $100 for 
tomatoes. $1,000 is offered for Jersey cattle, by the Jer- 
sey Club; the Produce Exchange of Philadelphia $150 
for cheese; the Pa. Ag’l. Society $1,000 in special prizes; 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange $1,000 for the best bale of 


cotton, and there are money prizes for fowls and dogs, _ 


and State prizes for cattle and other objects. As many 
may wish to so time their visits as to see some special 
exhibition, we give the dates at which the principal 
special displays will be made. 

; AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Pomological Products and Vegetables, .May 16 to 24, 


Strawberri¢s.. 22520... ee we. Sune 7 to 15. 
Early Grass Butter and Cheese........... June 13 to 17. 
Early Summer Vezetables............... Tune 2 to 24. 
AS AR Poort trathes June 20 to 24. 
Raspberries and Blackberries....... ....July 3 to 8. 
Southern Pomological Products......... July 18 to 22. 
DEC iterscbschsesssecosccsbtvhes . August 22 to 26. 
ER cattews rere Soo wccc'cccessdes Sept. 4 to 9. 
Northern Pomological Products.........Sept. 11 to 16. 
Antamn Vegetables..................... Sept. 19 to 23. 
SI RATES Re aa ey Oe Sept. 2% to 30 
Potatoes and Feeding Roots .......... Oct. 2 to 7. 
Autumn Butter and Cheese... 2.......... Oct. 17 to 21. 
eee ee ca St. eR Oct. 23 to Nov. 1. 


Autamn Honey and Wax.... ...........Oct. 23 to Nov. 1. 
“95° > FIELD “PRIATS: 

Mowing Machines, Tedders, and Hay Rakes. June 15 to 30. 

Reaping Machines.................. .......daly 5 to 15. 


é LIVE STOCK. 
Horses.......... co. Aa Eien Siecle ...Sept. 1 to 14. 
Dogs..... =F pee Ae Sn aD Sept. 1 to 8. 
RR ied A SS a Sept. 21 to Oct. 4. 
i ees teen cncatavapees; 0-0, 16 to 18, 
ee ann ons dee abhditemeke o6-<00t- 02D BR. 
ae te Crinas spraynesnsno re: Oct. 27 to Nov. 6. 


Applications for entry for any of the special displays 
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should be made at once; »proper forms must be used, 
whichwWill be supplied upot application to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, Burnett Landreth, Esq., whose 
office is on the grounds. 

Entries of poultry require $1 for each bird, to pay for 
coops and food, and should be made before July 1et. 

The display of live stock promises to be very fine; the 
entries closed May 1st, and include 150 horses and. the 
game number of cattle from Canada, a large number from 
England, and there will be animals from Germany, 
France, and Spain, and of course the finest of our own 
herds. Twenty-two acres are devoted to the live stock, 
there being 770 stalls for horses, 1540 for cattle, and a cor- 
responding number for sheep, swine, etc. 

A special building, 180x200 feet, an annex to the agri- 
cultural building, and connected with it by a covered 
way, has been put up for the fruits and vegetables ; this 
provides room for 8,000 dishes of frnit. Those who send 
fruits and vegetables to the exhibition, must forward 
them free of charge; the Commission will provide all 
needed tables, dishes, etc. 

An interesting display, closely connected with agricul- 
ture, will be that of fresh and salt-water fish—and the 
process of artificial hatching, and all the apparatus used 
in fish-culture. From what we have seen and know of 
the exhibition as relates to Agriculture and Horticulture, 
we are sure that those who can afford the means to visit 
it, will get an ample return for the investment. Besides 
the objects we have merely hinted at as most interesting 
to our readers, there are the great displays of manu- 
factures and products in the main building ; the art trea- 
sures in Memorial Hall, and such an exhibition of mov- 
ing machinery, as the world never before saw in the great 
building devoted to that purpose. Although it will be 
impracticable for the American Agriculturist to make a 
full report of this immense display, it will be adequately 
represented there, and no doubt much information will 
be gathered that will be of benefit to its readers. 


————__ — +> ea 
The New York Horticultural Association. 


—~—— 


The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held 
at their new rooms, 141 Eighth St., New York, on Wed- 
nesday, May3d. Considering that this.is the busiest sea- 
son for all horticulturists, the meeting was well attended, 
and the display of plants and flowers, though not so 
large as at the previous meeting, made up in novelty and 
interest what it wanted in quantity. John Cadness, of 
Flushing, L. L., exhibited two specimens of a new variety 
of the old and well known Garden Hydrangea, (H. Hor- 
tensia). This was sent to Mr. Cadness in March, 1875, 
from Japan, by Mr. Thomas Hogg, where he found a sin- 
gle plant In some old garden near Yokahoma, and in all 
his botanical researches in Japan, extending over several 
years, this solitary plant was all he had ever found. This 
variety is probably a ‘sport’ from the old Hydrangea, 
and was probably the only plant in existence, until in- 
creased by Mr. Cadnese. We think it safe to say that no 
ornamental plant ever introduced into this country, ex- 
ceeds this in value. It will probably be equally hardy as 
the common form, and therefore as a plant for lawns, 
cemeteries, etc., in sections where the thermometer docs 
not fall to zero, it will be indispensable. On a small 
plant, of little more than a foot high, the clusters meas- 
ured 9 inches in diameter, the ‘‘ florets” 23¢ inches 
across, of the purest white, and so firm in.texture, that 
some of our leading boquet makers present, judged that 
it would be most us@fal'in. making up cnt flowers. Mr. 
Cadness informs usthatdewill be ready for saie in August 
next. We are glad to know that the plant will be dis- 
tributed here by Mr, Cadness, and gotold in a lump to 
some European florist. 

The next most interesting exhibit was a collection of 
cut specimens of Cape Heath, grown by Edwin Simes, 
gardener to Mrs. Mitchell, Tarrytown, N. Y., they num- 
bered 27 species and varieties, many of them of great 
beauty, and their healthy condition showed that they had 
been grown with great care. 

From Robert Parsons & Co., Finshing L.I., were 13 
specimens of Chinese Azalea, all distinct, and mostly 
new varieties; the double variegated ‘‘Sonvenir de 
Prince Albert,” was greatly admired. A collection of 
Orchids from Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I., embraced 
Saccolabium guttatum, Vanda tricolor, Cattleya Skinneri 
and speciosa, Miltonia flavescens, Schomburgkia tibicinis, 
ete., etc. Also the very interesting white-flowered Cereus 
Hookertana, the flowers resembling some of the night 
bloeming sorts. From William Bennett, Flatbush, L. I., 
some fine cut blooms of Ixora, Orchids, and a wreath of 
the beautiful white-flowering greenhouse climber, 
Stephanotis floribunda, four feet in length, and covered 
with its wax-like flowers. From George Thurber and 
Geo. C. Woolson, near Passaic, N.J., cut blooms of some 
interesting hardy herbaceous plants, among which were 
Epimedium alpinum, E. macranthum, and its var., vi- 
olaceum ; Mertensia Virginica, with flowers of the most 
beautiful blue, and Cassandra calyculata. From John Hen- 











derson, Flushing, L, I, cut blooms of,the hybrid Perpetua. 
al Rose, ** Paul Neron,” this is the variety which, under 
the incorrect name of *‘ Compte de Paris,” lias been sold 
repeatedly this. season in the flower stores.at $1 for asin. 
gle cut bloom, Expanded flowers are 4 inches in diame. 
ter, of a light shade of crimson, and have the odor of the 
old English Moss Rose, all theee qualities combine to 
make it a favorite variety. Peter Henderson, Jersey City, 

N. J., exhibited @ cut bloom of a double Begonia Ver- 
schaffeltii. This, the first of the double flowered Be- 
gonias, originated, we Believe, with Mr. A, Gilson a 
colored gardener, in charge of Mr. Barton's grounds at 
Barrytown, N. Y. Mr. Gilson was also the raiser of 
Achyranthes Gilsoné, that,has for some years, by its exten. 
sive cultivation as a massing plant,made his name famous, 
The Society adjourned to»mcet on Wednesday, June 7th 

when the final arrangements will be made for the June 
Exhibition, which will be announced in the daily papers, 
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Catalogues Received. 
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The rush of spring catalogues is now over. and we give 
the few that have come in since our last, without classi. 
fication. 

R. H. Hargs, Malden, Ulster Co., N. ¥. Berry bask- 
ets and crates. 

Carro Box AND BaskET Co., Cairo, Til. Tlustrated 
catalogue of baskets, boxes, and crates for fruit and veg. 
etables of all kinds. 

A. E. Cooper & Co., Cooper's Plains, Stuben Co., N, 
Y. Balcony and other excellent chairs for which thig 
house is famous, 

L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y. Bees, hives, and all ap- 
pliances for the apiary. Mr. R. succeeds to the businesg 
of the late Mr. Quinby. 

E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort st.,N. Y. Catalogues 
of Kindergarten matters, including books and materials, 

J. A. Vaueun, Carver, Mass., offers Cranberry plaiits 
and Pond Lily roots.” ; rethests 

Wr Buti. New plant merchant, King's R 
Chelsea, London, S. W. ( ng). A wonderfully rich an 
abundantly illustrated catalogue of one of the leading 
establishments in the world. 

Car H. Scuuttz, 860 Broadway, whose carefully pre- 
pared mineral waters we have known for many years, 
sends a descriptive catalogue of them. 


— 7 0 me 


Thrashing Machines.—‘ J. C.,” Clay 
Co., Minn. It is difficult to say which is the best thrash- 
ing machine, Much depends upon the man who feeds it, 
and he may, by crowding it, or by feeding too lightly, 
make the best machine do very poor work. Several good 
machines are mentioned in the advertising columns, and 
it would be well to procure circulars from the different 
makers, and choose the one that seems most suitable. 





The Berkshire Hog. — “Subscriber,” 
Owensboro, Ky. Elsewhere will be found illustrated 
articles upon the Berkshire and the large white breed of 
hogs, which give the desired information. A pure 
Berkshire may have a few white hairs upon the shoulder, 
but should not be spotted with white. No one should 
buy a pig with any white hairs or spots, except upon the 
face or snent, and the feet, if he wishes to sell animals 
for breeding. There are some Berkshires that grow 
much larger and more rapidly than others, but there is, 
so far as we are aware, only one kifid of these pigs kept 
in this country. Changes of locality, and differences of 
care and feeding, have a great effect in causing variations 
in any breed of animals, and it is in this way distinct 
families or strains become established. 

The Fourth Annual Convention 
of Breeders of Short-horns,.—The proceedings 
of the Fourth Annnal Convention of Short-horn Breeders, 
which was held at Toronto, (Canada), on Dec. 3d and 4th, 
1875, has been received. The report is entire, no part of 
the proceedings being expunged or omitted. It is of more 
than usual interest, as it contains the papers, hitherto 
suppressed, which were. presented to the two previous 
Annual Conventions, by A. S. Matthews, of Wytheville, 
W. Va., and which criticised very severely the prevailing 
mania for fashionable pedigrees. The report is of great 
interest otherwise than for this, and very valuable to all 
breeders, whether of this or other classes of stock. 





Value of Coal Ashes.—“ W. C.,” Sara- 
toga Co., N. Y., says he “‘ mixed half a bushel of hen ma- 
nure, halfa bushel of loam, and two bushels of coal ash- 
es together, and used a pint of the mixture in the hill for 
potatoes, producing 300 bushels per acre.” He advises 
using coal ashes upon heavy, wet Jand. Our experience 
with coal ashes is exactly this, that they are good upon 
heavy land, not asa fertilizer, but as a mechanical help 
in loosening the soil, and making it more porous. Asa 
diluent for the strong hen manure, in the above case, 
they were useful, but in no ether way. Very thorough 
experiments by Prof. Storer, at the Bussey Institution, 
show that coal ashes have no value as a fertilizer. 
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Saddle Galls.—‘ J. C.S.,’’ Pendleton, 8.C. 
To prevent saddle galls, the saddle should be lined with 
some smooth hard substance. Flannel or woolen cloth 
is bad. A hard finished, smooth rawhide lining, similar 
to those of the military saddles is preferable. Then, if 
the saddle is properly fitted_to the horse's back, there 
will be no galls unless the borse is very-hardly used. 
Galls should be washed with soap and water, and then 
with a solution of six grains of copperas.or blue vitriol, 
te one tablespoonfal of water, which will harden the sur- 
face and help to restore the growthof skin. White hairs 
growing upon healed galled spots cannot be prevented. 





Cramp and Cholera.—H. 8. B.,” Clay 
Co., Iowa. The indications of cramp in poultry are stiff- 
ness and rigidity of the limbs or neck; and of cholera, 
profuse diarrhea with discharge from the eyes. When 
subject to these diseases fowls may be destroyed at once, 
as it is more trouble to attempt a cure than the fowls are 
worth; the causes, which are cold, damp, or unwhole- 
some food, should be removed as the best preventive. 





Remedy for Scratches.—‘“A. P.,” 
Washington, Pa. Scratches may be prevented by keep- 
ing the horse's heels free from mud or snow by washing 
in warm water, and then wiping them dry with a towel, 
and by regulating the bowels by laxative food, or mild 
laxative medicines so as to keep the system cool. To 
cure this disease when established is often very difficult. 
Repeated doses of salts, followed by doses of an ounce 
of sulphite of soda daily, with the substitution of crush- 
ed oats, bran, and linseed-meal for corn; together with 
continued washing of the heels with warm soap and 
water, and then rubbing them with glycerine, has fre- 
quently resulted in a permanent cure. 





Protection from Dust when 
Thrashing.—“ A Reader,” Griggstown, N.J. When 
thrashing dusty oats or wheat, that have been smutty, we 
have used a piece of mosquito net folded several times, 
and wetted, and tied around the mouth and nose. A 
thin piece of sponge ina piece of mosquito net, which 
is tied around the mouth and nose, and kept wetted and 
washed whenever a rest is taken, is also a good protec- 
tion against the dust. 


Warbles—The Ox Gad-fly.—From Ju- 
ly to September, but chiefly about August, a fly known 
as the Ox Gad-fly, (Hypoderma bovis), attacks cattle, and 
deposits its eggs upon their backs, probably by punctur- 
ing the skin, as the cattle make frantic efforts to-escape 
its attack. The eggs soon become larve, which are thick 
white maggots, inhabiting a tumor beneath the skin 
along the spine, and which feed upon-the pus or matter 
caused by their presence in the flesh... These swellings 
are called warbles. -The easiest way:to get) rid of them 
is to squeeze the maggots out of the tumors, each of 
which has a small opening in it through which the larva 
breathes. As they are squeezed out they should be 
crushed. If a general effort was made, this pest could 
easily be destroyed or rendered very rare. 

To use Hen Manure,—“E. H.” Ma- 
nure from the poultry-house is best mixed with six or 
eight times its bulk of loam. It can then be safely ap- 
plied to any crop or seed. 

Raising Water for Irrigation.— 
“R. E. B.,” Macon, Ga. There is no way of making 
water run up hill except by using some mechanical pow- 
er. A simple method of raising water is to use a cheap 
rotary pump operated by a one-horse power. .A stream 
from a 3-inch pipe flowing for four hours, would irrigate 
one acre of ground, giving an inch in depth over the.sur- 
face if equally distributed. For corn, this watering could 
be usefully repeated every week until the grain is set. 


Iritis in a Horse.—“A. P.,” Salem, IL 
Inflammation of the iris or pupil of the eye is an attack 
of rheumatism in that part of the organ, caused by cold 
or a disordered condition of the system. The eye is red, 
and the cornea or central part is of a muddy yellowish 
color. This yellow appearance is caused by pus which 
becomes absorbed on the subsidence of the inflamma- 
tion until a renewed attack occurs. The proper treat- 
ment is to bathe the eye in warm water several times a 
day, and three times a day apply, with a camel’s-hair pen- 
cil dipped in it, a solution of 12 grains of nitrate of silver 
in 4 ounces of pure rain water: The horse should be 
kept in aclean dark stable, free from vapors of ammonia, 





A Plague of Mice.—We have frequently 
spoken of the encouragement of vermin by the reckless 
destruction of birds, such as owls and hawks. A nota- 
ble case in point comes from Scotland in a part of which 
there is just now a plague of mice which are destroying 
the crops and ruining the farmers. This is so clearly at- 





tributable.to the killing of owls and hawks, that the large 
land owners have begun to protect these birds, and have 
forbidden their destruction. Let us take a hint. 





Refrigerating Houses.—“ W. B. M.,” 
Plymouth, N. ¥. The refrigerating houses described and 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist of Oct., 1874, 
are made on a plan patented by Mr. Rankin, of Emporia, 
Kansas. No such cool chambers, in which the ice is 
kept in receptacle above them, can be made without in- 
fringing some patent or other. The moderate fee which 
is charged by Mr. Rankin, as a matter of form, to prevent 
a legal abandonment of his patent, is so small, as to be 
no impediment to the construction of such a refrigerator, 
either for a dairy or a fruit house. 





Wield of Strawberries, —‘P. A.,” 
Guelph, Ont. The yield of strawberries depends upon 
circumstances, and is from nothing up to 3,000 quarts 
or more per acre. Upon the light sandy soi! of Bur- 
lington Co., N. J., the average income from an acre of 
strawberries a few years ago, was $300. Last season. 
which was dry, and when the markets were-poor, many 
fields did not pay thecost of gathering the crop. This is 
one of the risky crops, if grown on a large scale. 





Fertilizer for Grass.—“B.,” Prince 
Edwards Island. The best artificial fertilizer for grass 
is Peruvian guano, which contains ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and some potash. This costs about $60 a ton; 150 
to 200 Ibs. to the acre would be a good dressing to be ap- 
plied every second year. 

Broom-Corn Planter. — “8. McC.,” 
Lawrence Co., Ohio. The ‘* Vanderveer Corn Planter,” 
and several others may be used. to drop broom corn, as 
well as corn, by horse-power; 18 acres a day may be 
planted with one of these machines. The *‘ Keystone 
Planter” is well adapted for broom-corn, and is sold 
by R. A. Traver, of Charleston, Il]., along with seed and 
all other broom-corn and broom making appliances, 

A Long-horn Herd-book.—After more 
than a century of existence and improvement, the old- 
fashioned, but not yet obsolete, long-horn cattle are to 
have a herd-book. A meeting of the breeders of these 
cattle, whose constancy beneath neglect is a-character- 
istic of the English farmers, recently held a meeting at 
Bingley Hall, (England), for the purpose of forming a 
Long-horn Sociéty, and establishing a herd-book for the 
record of pedigrées of the existing stock and their future 
progeny. This has been done in view of the alleged in- 
creasing interest manifested in this breed, which, how- 
ever, we must say has not yet become apparent to the 
naked eye, at any of the exhibitions or stock fairs, where 
the long-horne are only conspicuous by their absence, and 
the utter neglect into which they have fallen. Neverthe- 
less, we may see this breed before long resuscitated 
into notice. Two or three years ago we hazarded such 
& prognostication in view of the fickleness of: public 
favor, and the many excellencies of this old-fashioned 
beef producing breed, and our prediction seems~in a-fair 
way to become verified. 





Peanuts.—‘L. T. C.,’’ Whitfield’ Co., Ga. 
Peanuts need good soil, and if of a kind on which lime 
is beneficial, that shonld be applied. The land being 
well plowed, is marked off 30 to 36 inches apart, both 
ways ; a little fertilizer is dropped at the crossings of the 
rows, and two peas, carefully shelled, are planted there. 
The ground is kept clean until the vines cover it. The 
Virginia peanut is much larger and better than the Caro- 
lina, and brings a higher price in the market. 





Egg-Plant.— R.,”’ MercerCo., Pa. This is 
a tropical plant, and seeds must be started in a hot-bed, 
or you can purchase the plants. Some kinds produce a 
fruit 6 inches or more in diameter. It is, eaten green, 
when of the size of one’s fist up to thé time ‘the séeds be- 
come hard, find show that they are ripe by tarning brown- 
ish. The fruit is cut in slices half an inch or more thick, 
the rind pared off, and the elices freely sprinkled with 
salt, piled upon one another with a weight upon top, and 
left for an hour ortwo. This is to remove a slight bitter- 
ness, The.pieces are then dipped in egg, covered with 
cracker or bread crumbs, and fried a delicate brown. 





New Jersey at the Centennial.— 
Next to Pennsylvania, no State has, in proportion to its 
size, contributed so much to the Great Exhibition, not 
only in exhibits, but in direct outlay in money as New 
Jersey. Its State Building is regarded by many as the 
finest on the grounds, and besides contributing largely 
to the various departments, its very efficient State Com- 
mission proposes a Special Exhibition of all the cereal 
products of the State, to open on Sept. 25th, and con- 
tinue for one week. A committee has been appointed 
for each county to induce the grain-growing farmers to 





ee 
exhibit their prodacts, aad_ itis desi to show one 
peck each of/allthe_ varieties. of \grown in the 


mittee of ‘their cousity, but it is well for 
what will be expected of them. 


Length of Cut Feed.—“W, E. Z,,” 
Cleveland, O. Hay or corn-fodder should be cut into 
half-inch lengths. The*Baldwin fodder cutter, and the 
Gale copper-strip cutter; are beth: excellent. machines, 


State. Our many New.Jersey readers will & no 
of this; they will be informed as to details % Sepa 
to ‘know 





Starch Factory Refuse.—“ R. H. W.,” 
N. Madison, Ind. ‘The refuse of the corn-starch factories 
is valuable for food. It contains most of the oil and ni- 
trogen of the grain, the larger portion of the starch only 
being removed. At ten cents per bushel for the “ dry 
feed,” which is the husk and.coarser part of the grain, 
and five cents per bushel for the “ white feed,” which is 
the refuse of the inner part, it is cheap,'compared with 
corn at 45 cents a bushel, and well worth hauling. 





Cleaning Coat Collars.—S.,” Wash- 
ington Co.,Md. The best material for cleaning coat col- 
lars and grease spots of all kinds, is pure benzine. The 
article is sold at the principal drug-stores in cities. That 
used by painters is not pure enough, and has a very un- 
pleasant odor, which the pure article has not, and the 
little which it has soon disappears. If this cannot be ob- 
tained, strong alcohol (95 per cent) will clean collars very 
well. A mixture of equal parts of strong alcohol and 
water of ammonia is also used. The trouble with 
these liquids is that not enough is used ;a small quan- 
tity only softens and speads the greasespot; they should 
be applied in sufficient quantity and repeated, to not 
only dissolve the foreign matter, but to wash it out. 


Centennial Music.—Oliver Ditson'& Co., 
Boston, haye issned a timely collection of national gongs, 
including, besides those of America, English, German, 
French, Irish, and others, so that people of all countries 
who wish to be patriotic in song this Centennial Year, 
are well provided for at 40c; paper, and 50c. in boards, 
After the aboye was iin type, we zeceived the |‘* Liberty 
Beil,” a similar, but in most, respects different colleation, 
published by Wm. A. Pond & Co,, New York, 





Rumbling of the Intestines.—‘ M. 
B. M.,” Rolla, Mo. «This disagreeable: noise miay- be 
caused by flatulence, or by giving the horse too much wa- 
ter before starting upon the road. The remedy lies in 
avoiding the latter, and in giving less concentrated food 
than clear grain. Cut feed, moistened and lightly salted, 
and ground or crushed grain, would be better than whole 
grain and dry hay. 


— See ‘ee 
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Report of Pork Packing at the West. 





From a supplementary report to the Cincinnati Cham- >. 


ber of Commerce, which contains valuable statistics, of 
the Western Pork Packing for a number of years paat, 
and for which we are indebted to Mr. Sidney Maxwell, 
Superintendent, we take the following in tab- 
ular statement of the-comparativée ties Bry mew 3 05) 
ed in the West at all points for 27 years past: 


eee errr eer) 


eee wee tees 


1862-68. ........00- 4,069,520) ~ ; j 

The following table showing the average gross weight, 
average yield of lard (all kinds) per head, and average 
cost per 100 Ibs., gross, during the past six winter pack- 
ing seasons in Cincinnati since 1870 is also'given? 


7 si eS a oneal as 
cig a ty Oa 
, ee 280.7 39.7 4 58.24 
1874-75........ 278.2% 41.77 6 99.17 
1875-76........ 273.68 37.8 qi. 


It will be noticed that while the number of hogs pack- 
ed in 1875-6 is less than for some years past, the gross 
weight and yield of lard is also considerably less than 
at any time since 1870. This shows that the stock of 
hogs has been closely drawn upon, and there will proba- 
bly be a conseqtent scarcity the coming season. A le- 
gitimate.inference, which, however, every one miay draw 
for himself, is that this stock can not easily be made up 
this year so as to reduce prices to a large extent. 
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“AMERICAN - 
VETERINARY. COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 
141 West 54th Stj betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Tuesday, 3d of 
October, 1876, and terminate late in Feb., ’77. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTABD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


IMPORTANT 
TO 
Flock Masters and Sheep Farmers. 


THE SCOTCH SHEEP DIPPING AND 
DRESSING COMPOSITION 
éffectuhlly cleans tlie stock, eradicates scab, destroys ticks 
and all parasites infesting sheep, and produces clips of un- 
stained reel that rT coe the highest market price. 
ICE LIST: 
For a4 Sheep, - Ibs., (package ineluded). ee EAS 


. 6 
2 ee 
Send for Circular. District Agents wanted. Address 


MALCOLM McEWEN, Scotch Sheep Dip Manufactory, 
Portland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Cotswold Sheep 
Essex ‘Pigs. 


Pedigree perfect. Prices reasonable. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B..HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy peultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


er pafr, for 
$25.00 to $30.00 Ferg chee, 
pare bred. Figs, not akin, of Chester Whites, Berkshires, 
Porkshires, sex, Poland China, and Jersey Reds. Also 
stock of all Southdown and Cotswold Sheep. High 
class Poultry, urkeys, Geese, Ducks, and eggs for hatching ; 
fancy Pigeons. Circular, with testimonials, free. Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Poultry, etc., 10 ce 


nts. 
1332 xo a Ye Pa, 
G. H. WARNER, 
New York Mills, 
Oneida Co., N. ¥. 


Importer, Breeder, and Shipper of strictly first class 
ee ans: Whi te, Gray, and Silver-Gray Dorkings; Golden 
Sebright Bantams ; Black, Red, and Duckwing Game Ban- 
tams, and Rouen c 
Eggs and Fowls for sale in seasons, 


Day's Patent Automatic Incubator. 


Best in the world. Heat selGregulating, and no waste of 
fuel. Accommodates ~~ young chicks. Capacity, 220 hen 
caEe, price $50. Capacity, »320 ae price $60. $end for 
llinstrated Circular To DAY BR & CO., 92 Garden 8t., 
Baltimore, Md., Makers of. Incubators, ‘Automatic Fire 
Alarma ap and Fire Alarm Clocks. 


White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching, 


. FROM PREMIUM STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 
Any Person sending nq oe for Three Dozen of Eggs, 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Ducks Eggs. 


CHOICE FOWLS, 6 breeds, best of 


stock. Continen- 
ee ne death to insects. 9 send % or 50 cts. 

for a box. of it, and price list of Pon aly 

T. ah HALLWORTH, Cliftondale, Mass, 


Gans FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 


and Pon cen 7 ort, and TW as y J.C. 
Ireland. 
at of eG oid Me is at a +7 a New York. 
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9 Eres — Premium 
PEKIN DU ICK’S sic ome othe cr 4-5 


Send for circulars. Address A. MERRILL, Meady ‘ille, Pa. 


EKIN DUCKS-—in flocks of 5—4 weeks old, $10.— 
Adult a s.. $10 ee per pair.—Eggs, $5 per doz—Plymouth 


J. 8. A. BAKER, West Meriden, Conn. 
Presets see illustration in Jan. No., 
b, Rocks.— By ye n er e. a | een 
Enclose posta! for reply. 
©. €. Feria a eesoe. 


New London, Conn. 


Bass for i ecies Rented ftom spat 
ed 2 titan oP a 


| BERRIES Geran Cet 














Family Cows and Family Horses, 


The undersigned, aed. had more than thirty years’ ex- 
tie in breeding fine Cattle and Horses, offers for sale 
ed ot thorough-bred ang grade i¢ Jerseys, heifers, 7 
bo ‘Among them are’ family cows, 4 to 8 
ycars of age, now fresh in milk, or = calve this ee A, 
Aliso 12 Pambletonian, and other choice breed of Horses. 
Amo ong Se _ aire of Matched Bay Horses, and one 
pels ro Blacks, se sev 
iD 


rses. 

es’ and Gentlemens’ single driv- 

ig and saddle fortes. Several of these untrained can trot 

a mile Low of three minaten. ee ae by me is 
guaranteed as represente or terms 

- TH 1OMAS FITCH, "New London, Conn, " 


N. N. GUILBEBT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, d, Pa., 
Importer and Breeder of Improved ane Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Shee , Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen, ong! Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Br: uhma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Da s and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Thoroughbred fast- meting Morgan Stallion, >. 

Handsome English Greyhound Dog, and pair Black Car- 
riage Horses. Also pure white Muskrat. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥., 
Breeder and Importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved Berkshire Hogs. 


y= RSE YS.—During the past =e yoo T have sold Jersey 
ey Cattle to many readers of the Agriculturist, and I be- 
lieve with uniform satisfaction to purchasers, G. W. 
FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J., one hour from New York, 


yee Oe 











A | Cheston Morris, M.BD., ‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. 


PURE CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 


The Pride of our County. Have no Superior in their 
nature, Are still bred and tor sale by JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
& CO., Marshaliton, Ches. Co., Pa. nclose stamp for prices, 
&c., or 20c. for our little Book on Swine Feeding,Breeding,&c. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS. — Pigs for 
sale i eye Send for price of pigs. Address 
AAC H,. GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


May be seen on Thursdays. 











lor Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thorou pe Trotters, Jer sey 
Cattle, &c. Address J. HUNT REYNOLDS. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCE, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 








GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, 
= per ton. Russell Coe’s Ammoniated 
one he ——- hate of Lime, $45 per ton, 
Double ned Poudrette, $25 per ton. 
Ground Bone, $30 and $35 * ton. 
Land Plaster, packed in bbl., $12 per ton. 
Dealers supplied with any of the above 
standard Fertilizers at lowest trade price. 
Delivered to Rail-Road or Buat free of 
cartage.—Order direct of 





ING, 
Wholesale’ Dealer in Agricultural Tm “4 
ments and Pesttlincse, 60 Courtiandt Street, New York 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject, "The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown, The work is equally valuable te the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 97 (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars,’and ‘failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealerscan reccive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 











BUTTER WORKER, 


<anaseue WEST 





The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet Invented, 
Works 30 Ibs. in less than 5 minutes, thorough. 
ly working out the buttermilk and mixing in the salt, 

“It is a machine that should be in e 
great.”’— William Crozier, Northport, arg Goiry, email ang 
Send for circular and price lists. 
A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., taconite, Pa. 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS COOLERS, 


with movable 
Chambers, Petennee 
Jan. 12th, 1875, Best 
in the market. Are 
nrade of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan: 
ized iron or brass 
hoops. Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool. 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
eachend. On the tin 
is constructed a series 
of ledges, on which 
rest bd Shelves for 
supporting the butt 
(Print Butter); are used without shelves fcr Koll Butter, 
Can be locked for shipping. Le ye J gw and Fixtures, 
are tinned, to render then rust-prc LER, 
Manufacturer, 508 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BACK VOLUMES 
OF 
American Agriculturist, 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can eupply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-fourth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 














Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “‘ Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary ‘labors. . i .°. It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience.and practical good sense. 
—Harper's Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he isno 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing @ manual for 
the practical farmer, Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—W. Y. Tribune. 

$1.50 


Price, Post-paid 


Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 


ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 


BY P. T. QUINN. 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture ; the only and sufficient credentials 
tor the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 








CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Senay in Chapter Mis — 
the Garden. IX. Onions. 
* IT. Hot-beds. “sy X. Parsley. 
* II. Artichoke. - XI. Radishes. 
- AA Beans. oe XII. Salsify. 


» . Cabbages, os XIIL.. Tomatoes. 
= Vi. Fee. Fiauts. - XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. ouses. 


Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID $1.50 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New YORK. 
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AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 
ESTERN BORDER. 
A Complete and Graphic NL of American DE Lite 
mei 100 BGO- ‘ee 
Its thrilling conflicts ©! and White foes. Exciting 
‘Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents Safed cveryfahere. Illustrated circulars free. 
J.C. McCURDY & ©0., 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 2%0xe t= 


aired na the AGENTS 
neyedi nto the ai des 
Land of Ezypt. wanted in ¢ 
Richest thing %, Town. se 
out. New faces frculars anc 

old thing Terms, Address 


on old things. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Cinn. Ohio 


MOSEMAN’S 
HORSES OF 














A new publication of 152 pages, 9x12 inches square, Con- 
taining 40 correct and life-like drawings of the most noted 
Trotting and Running Horses of America, with their history, 
doings, etc., also 300 fine engravings of useful and much 
needed articles of horse wear, new inventions, ctc., (with 
prices attached), that would be most valuable to all horse 
owners, LBooke can be had for 50 cents, by addressing 

Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., . 
Harness Manufacturers, 114 Chambers St., N. Y. 


5 | TH THOUSAND. 
: E. P. Roe’s latest story, 
‘FROM JEST TO EARNEST,” 


1 vol. 12mo, $1.75, is now in its 18th thousand, and is in in- 
creasing demand, two editions having been cailed ior 
within the last six weeks. 
OTHER WORKS BY THIS AUTHOR. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR; 
WHAT CAN SHE DO; 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
Each ini volume. 12mo. $1.75. 

#,* Nearly 70,000 copies of these popular books have been 


old. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers. 
951 Broapway, New York. 





GONPUL SONGS BY P. P. BLISS, 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings and Devotional 
Exercises. 

This unrivaled collection, contains Hold the Fort, “ Tat- 
lelujah *Tix Done,’ Almost Persuaded, Ninety and Nine, 
More to Follow, Onlyan Armor Beurer, together with ail 
of Mr. Biiss’s late and: popular melodies, Price $50 per 100 
copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at all Bookstores, or can 
be procured of the Publishers, 


For Singing Schools and 
THE CHOICE CONCERTS. 
By McGranahan and Case. 


A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. Con- 
tains a novel elementary course, and a Grand Collection of 
Music. The Choice is the work of experienced men, and is 
the most successful Convention Book in the field. Price 
$7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive ages New MUSIC by 
return cote LO ch in sheet music 


form $3.00, The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Agents wanted fora new, permanent, and rcapectable 
business,in which any active man or women can easily make 
@5 to ®10aday. A person who had never can- 
vassed before made $7.60 in 1 hour; 
an experienced agent made 

72.05 in 15 

ours. 
9 


« 









Par- 
ticulars free. C. 
A. CLEGG, Manager, 69 
DuaneSt.,N.Y. **We know C. 
2 A. Clegg to be reasponsibie and re- 
liable, and think he offers Accents extraor- 

dinary inducementsa.”—J. Y. Weekly Sun, April 19, 1876. 





Tre Dumb Speak ! A copy of Whipple's Home School 
Journal. with full information, sent to any address 
FREE. J. & Z.C. WHIPPLE & CO., Mystic River, Ct. 





AGENTS. GREAT CENTENNIAL CURIOSITY 
Fac simile of Deelaration of Independence, in handwritin 
of Jefferson, corrections by Adams and Franklin. Wit 
Biographical sketches and chronology of Events from 17:6 to 
1876. Price 25cen's; quick sales—good profits. Send for one. 
Circulars free. HIBSON BROS., 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 


merican Manures, or Farmer's and Pianters Guide. 
Every Farmer and Planter should have acopy. Preece 
$1.50. Address GEV. W. BRUCKNER, Monroe, Micii. 


printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9 samples sent for 


5 Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





NEW PIANO. 


An elegant New, Square Grand Arion Piano. 7% 
Octaves, Rosewood, Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
Legs, Arion Scroll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 
this elegant instrument is $850, but it will be sold at a 
very large discount for cash. 

Address 


GEO. T. TIMPSON, 
26 Broad St., New York. 








THE GRANDEST OFFER EVER MADE.” 
TWO NEW PICTURES AND THE OLD!| 
Personal Notice to Subscribers. 


SECOND AND LAST GRAND SALE 


OF THE NATIONAL ART CO. 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THIS PAPER! 


Positively the Last Time the Great Engravings issued by 
this Company can be Secured at the Price. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ! 


In announcing this second, and by far the most liberal nsist 
elaborate and superbly beautiful Stes Engravings, cake af copies et,oAipred tn thle norms, os ing of tha 


LOVE! and TRUTH! 


Attention is called to the fact that many of the certificates which appea 
overlooked, and only after a neighbor or friend had called attention to thats open dia pitta cere eae ational 
Art Co., in redemption of the certificate, did those who overlooked it awaken to the fact that a valuable opportani 
had eo by unnoticed—The paper was lost, or the certificate had_ been cut out by others than the su 
the rightful owner was deprived of the means of securing the splendid Engraving, except by paying the heavy retail 
price. Hence, in announcing this second Grand Sale, it has been determined to offer again, in connection with the 
new pictures, a second opportunity to secure the copy of the large and beautiful steel engraving, 


THE THREE GRACES. 


This splendid offer covers copies of THREE of the largest, finest, and purest Stee! engravin: 
oy — a es comp - ~-d fd to > oe ea. form one of Ge finest trios of clocaut pte nF nee hia 
’ c roduce, while each alone is complete in itself, many 
the slight postal charges from each subscriber necessary to secure it. . hein pie ae 


This Offer marks an Epoch in the History of Journalism. 


It has Never been surpassed in Liberality, and can not be Repeated 
this Year. 
THE THREE COMPANION ENGRAVINGS ARE ENTITLED: 


1, THE THREE GRACES, 2. LOVE. 3. TKUTH. 


The “‘ Three Graces ’’ portrays threeof the most grandly beautiful women, representing the three 
Tle aa ne yee tg CHARITY. —- Jigure bs pore ee eee lize ae, and ane she olestaliy besntitel 

s on plate paper, in size y 57 inches—more, than three fee h, an eet 2 inc — 
the largest pure steel engravings ever produced. a on CO ee one 

The companion Engravings, Nos. 2 and 3, are superbly beautiful specimens of the hi 
considered by many to even excel in delicacy of Bnish the grand Rare Graces ” een Te a tot tittle 
yoo as all are wonderfully beautiful. Their value may be determined by the following card issued by the National 

Jompany. 

Office of Nat’t Art Co., Cincinnati, 0O.—Dear Sir: Assure all subscribers that the retail price of th - 
pressions of the “‘ Three Graces ” and its gamupenion pictures, Zove and Truth, is $80 in gold ‘oa, and thon oni 
pay $5 for each and every copy, or $20 for each and every set of three, equal to our edition, outsid2 of our issue, 
NATIONAL ART COMPANY. 

These grand pictures are given, either singly or collectively, to each reader of the paper who cuts out the 
certificate found below, and sends it to the National Art Co., together with 25c. for each picture, to pay cost of 
mailing tubes, wrapping, and postage charges. For 25c. ~~ 4 one of the engravings selected is sent ; for 50c, two 
for 75c. all three. They are sent BY MAIL, securely packed, and warranted to reach their destination uninjured. “al 
club orders are sent by express, charges prepaid. 


= Cut out one or all of the Certificates, and send them to the National Art Co. 


Receipt Certificate. Receipt Certificate, 


The National Art Co. here- {2 The National Art Co. here- 
by agrees to redeem this Cer- - ees to redeem this Cer- 
smcate by poating one copy of eer e by sending one copy of 

e engraving, on plate paper, E ing, on plate paper, 
size 18x30 inches, entitled » ine: size inches, entitled ‘ 


LOVE! TRUTH! 


when 2% cents accompanies it to when 25 cents accompanies it to 
pay postage and mailing tube. pay postage and mailing tube, 


ood until Sept., 1876, aft ood until Sept., 18:6, after 10 t., 1876, after 
Weta g antl, Eepte 18s. after Ff hich 10 cents additional will be which 10 cents ad tional will be 
(Signed) NAT'L ART 
0D. Waln' Cs 


charged. charged. 

Bi " icned:) NAT’L ART CO, 
(Signed) NAT’L ART CO.,, 2 7 ut St., Gin : 
TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


tS) 
290 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 230 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
Tf you do not desire to mutilate your paper by cutting out the Certificate, you can receive the picture by stating in 
your letter that you are a reader of the American Agriculturist. 
All Certificates should be sent in Sept, 1876. 
NOTE THESE INSTRUCTION s Allsent in thereafter require 10 c. nattional as 
@ new edition will then become necessary. The Certificate must in all caves be sent. Each copy of these 
vings will be enclosed in a strong tube, and postage will oe ee thereon out of the postal Cermes sent in. 
HE CERTIPICATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED IN THIS P/ » hence the importance of cutting 
out this Certificate at onée, and sending it in for redemption. Address all Certificates to the National Art Co., 
4 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail one of the largest and handsomest Engray- 
8 you ever saw. 


tered according to Act of Congress by the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O., in the year 1876, iz the 3 
oo . ‘ Librarian of Congress, at Washington.’ ” 6, ix the offceot 








Receipt Certificate. 


{> The National Art Co. here- 
by agrees to redeem this Cer- 

icate by sending one copy of 
the Engraving. on plate paper, 
size 26x37 inches, entitled 


THE THREE GRACES, | 


when 25 cents accompanies it to 
pay postage and mailing tube. 
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“to make the corrections suggested by the author in the 


ng 
Feeding and Sheltering Chickens. — Additional Build- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BROOM-CORN and BROOMS. 


A TREATISE ON 


Raising Broom-Corn and Making 
Brooms 


On a Small or Large Scale. 

Written and Compiledby, the Editors of the American 

Agriculturist. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction; Broom-Cornand its Varieties. Description 
of the Plant... Introduction and Extentof Culture. Second- 
ary Products, Seed, Fodder and Stalks, Cultivation, The 
Land. Rotation. Manure. Hillsor Drills. Quantity of Seed 
tothe Acre. Time of Plafting. Cultivating. Implements 
Thinning. Time for Harvesting. Harvesting Dwarf Corn. 
Lopping, Bending or Breaking. Crooked Brush, Tabling. 
Cutting. “Preparing for Market. Curing the Brush. Scrap- 
ing or Removal of the Seed. Assorting the Brush. Drying 
or Curing House. Racks for Drying. Curing. Curing and 
Handling the Crop on the Large Scale. Baling. The Press. 
Markéting. Commissions and Charges, Profits of the Crop. 
General Conclusions. Growing on the Large Scale. What 
a Retired Grower says... Making Brooms, Home-Made 
Brooms. Home-Made Brooms, Another Method. Making 
Brooms by Machinery. Extent of the Manufacture. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, Paper cover, 50 cts., cloth, 75 cts. 


FARM TALK: 


A Series of Articles in the Colloquial 
Style, illustrating Various Common 
Farm Topics. 

By GEO. E. BRACKETT. 

COoNTEN'Ts :—Guess Farming ; Pedigree Corn; About Hay- 
ing; Fancy Farmers; When tosell Produce; Butter Mak- 
ing; Getting Ready for the Cattle Show; Agricultural Col- 
leges; Apple Trees and Insects; Middle Men; Taking the 
Papers; The "Ologics; An Evening’s Chat; Planting for 
Posterity; Road Making and Breaking; In the Barn; How 
Trees Grow; Pigs and Poultry; Farm Fences; Out in the 
Fields. 

Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


AN EGG FARM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
LARGE NUMBERS. 
By H. H. STODDARD. 
BEING A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 
WITH OTHER ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

In the last half of 1871, and the first half of 1872, there 
appeared in the columns of the American Agviculturist 
a series of articles upom the raising of poultry on a large 
scale. As eggs, rather than chickens were aimed at, the 
articles were called: ‘‘ An Egg Farm,”’ a title both novel 
and descriptive. As the author, Mr. H. H. Stoddard, of 
Hartford, Conn., presented his plans so clearly, and with- 
out making any extravagant claims, the articles at once 
attracted general attention. Since they appeared the 
calls for sets or volumes of the Agriculturist which con- 
tained them have been regular and numerous, showing 
that the articles had a permanent value, and they are 
now brought together in the more convenient form of a 
book, to meet a regular demand. In revising the articles 
for re-printing, no changes have been made, other than 








last article of the series, and such unimportant verbal al- 
terations as were peculiar tothe serial form in which 
they first appeared. The subject of the production of 
eggs upon a large scale is one to which the author has 
evidently given not only close personal attention, but 
careful thought, and no difficalty to be avoided, or point 
in which labor may be saved, seems to be left unpro- 
vided for, and the book will be found a valuable addition 
to our poultry literature. 


CONTENTS. 

Introduction.—Plan of Farm.—Manner of Feeding.— 
Location of Farm.—Kind of Soil.—Crops on the a. 
Supplying Water and Food.—Collecting and Storing Dry 
Earth.—Houses for Layers.—Feeding House for Winter. 
—Houses for Sitters.—Arrangements for Breeding Stock. 
—Fowls for Layers.—Fowls for Sitters.— Mana. ent 
of Breeding Stock. — Coops for Chickens. — Feeding 
Chickens.—Setting the Eggs.—Management of Sitting 
Fowls. — Testing the Eggs. — Winter Management. — 
House for Early Hatched Pullets.—Shelters for Fowls 
and Chickens.—Kind of Food.—Building for Storing and 
Cooking Food. — Management of Young Chickens. — 


ings. — General Conclusions. — Farm Poultry House.— 
Poultry Farming.—Poultry Keeping as a Business. 
Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








The American Fruit Culturist. 


Containing practical directions for the Propagation 
and Culture of all Fruits adapted to the United States. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


INMustrated with 508 accurate figures. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The first edition of the Fruit Culturist, the basis of the 
present work, was written more than twenty years ago, and 
a year before the appearance of Downing's first edition of 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, It was subsequently 
much enlarged, and several revised editions afterwards ap- 
peared. Being intended as a guide to the practical cultiva- 
tor, its object is to furnish useful directions in the manage- 
ment of the nursery, garden, and orchard, and to assist in 
the selection of the best varieties for cultivation. It does 
not claim to bea complete work on the pomology of the 
country, but aims to give full descriptions only of valuable 
or promising fruits suited to the country at large, or which 
may have been popular in certain districts—varieties which 
are very little known, whose position or value is undeter- 
mined, or which have been found unworthy of further atten- 
tion, are consigned to the General Descriptive List and In- 
dex, where their leading characteristics are briefly noticed. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.75. 

J s 
The Scientific and Profitable Culture of 
Fruit Trees, 
including choice of trees, planting, grafting, training, restora- 
tion of unfruitful trees, gathering and preservation of fruit, 
etc. From the French of M. DU BREUEL. 
One hundred and eighty-seven engravings, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 





BARRY'S 
FRUIT GARDEN. 


By P. BARRY. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
“Barry’s Fruit Garden” is one of those practical, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and comprehensive manuals which Orange 
Judd & Co. delight to publish. It seems to tell almost 
everything which one book can tell about the ins and outs 
and ways and means of fruit culture. — Zhe Advance 
(Chicago). 
This volume of 490 pages, as its title implies, is devoted to 
the culture of fruits of every variety in orchards and gar- 
dens. It describes the diseases incident to the various fruit 
trees, the kinds of insects that prey upon them, and the 
remedies for ridding trees of the evil.—Scientific American, 
Barry’s Fruit Garden strikes us as about as complete a 
manual of the kind as could be desired. Nearly everything, 
in fine, needed seems to be provided in this compact volume, 
and its abundant illustrations render everything intelligible 
to even the uninitiated.— The Methodist (N. Y.). 
The author writes from his own practical experience ; and 
that experience is of no ordinary character, being the result 
of more than thirty years’ work at the head of the largest 
nursery in America, where every operation is conducted 
with eminent skill.— The Country Gentleman. 
It explains all the minutiz of {ruit-gardening, even to the 
implements, copiously illustrated by engravings, so that the 
merest novice need not err; gives descriptions of all the 
different kinds of fruit that can be raised in our. climate in 
every stage of their lives, from the germ to the f: uit-bearing 
period, with instructions in pruning and grafting, in a mest 
satisfactory manner. The chapter on grapes alone is worth 
more than the price of the book.—Jersey City Times. 
Mr. Barry has long been known as an authority upon fruit 
culture, and this volume of 490 pages, with a full and care- 
fully prepared index, gives the latest results of his study 
and experience.—Springflela Republican. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


mga of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
y 


price . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 















henherd’s Manual 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE SBHEFSZ 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 
By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This Manual is designed to be a hand-book for Ameri- 
can shepherds and farmers. It is intended to be 80 plain 
that a farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock 
successfully, aud to be so complete that even the ex- 
perienced shepherd may gather some suggestions from 
it. The results of personal experiences of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of 
sheep, and the sheep-raising capabilities of many por- 
tions of our extensive territory and that of Canada, most 
of which have been visited with a view to the effects 
upon our sheep of the varying climate and different seils; 
and the careful study of the diseases to which eur sheep 
are chiefly subject, with those by which they may even- 
tually be afflicted through unforeseen accidents ; as well 
as the methods of management called for under our cir- 
cumstances, were finally gathered into the shape in which 
they are here presented to the shepherds of America, 
with the hope that they may be as acceptable and uscfal 
to them as they would have been, when he first under- 
took the care of a flock, to THe AUTHOR. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—TuHeE SHEEP AS AN INDUSTRIAL PRopucrt. 
rien of Sheep Husbandry—The Future of 
Sheep Husbandry—Its Effects upon Agriculture—De- , 
mand for Mutton Sheep—Value of the Wool Product 
—Extent of Pasturage in America. 

CHAPTER II.—THE SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF A FLOCK, 

—Selection of a Sheep Farm—Effects of Soils upon 

the Health of Sheep—What is a Good Pasture ?— 

Value of Certain Grasses—The Western Plains as 

Sheep Pasture—Pastures—Fodder Crops--Root Crops 

—Folding Sheep—Dog Guards. 

CHAPTER III.—MANAGEMENT OF EWES AND LAMBS.— 

Marking Sheep—Record for Breeders—Management 

of Rams—Care of Ewes—Care of Lambs—Selecting 

Lambs for Breeders—Prevention of Disecase—Dip- 

ping Preventive of Parasites. 

CHAPTER IV.—WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP.— 

Barns and Sheds—Feed Racks—Feeding Value of 

Different Fodders, Roots aud Grains—Experiments 

in Feeding—Profit of Feeding—Ruising Early Lambs 

for Market—Feeding Sheep for Market—Value of 

Manure—Markets for Sheep. 

CHAPTER YV.—BREEDING AND BREEDS OF SHEEP.— 

How Breeds are Established—Improvement of Flocks 

—Cross Breeding—Breeding for Sex—Maxims for 

Breeders—Native Breeds—Improvement of the Meri- 

nos—The Merino Fleece—Long-Wool Breeds—Me- 

dium and Short-Wool Breeds — Foreign Breeds — 

Cross-bred Sheep—American Cross-breeds. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE Structure AND UsEs or WooL.— 

The Method of Growth of Wool—Its Peculiar Struc- 

ture—Its Composition—The Yolk—Classification of 

Wools—Charactér of Merino Woo]—Washing Wool— 

Shearing—Packing and Marketing the Fleeces—Pro- 

duction of Wool in the World—Comparative Values 

of Wool in Different Countries—Favorable Conditions 
for Producing Wool in the United States. 

CHAPTER VII.—THEe ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE: 
SuEeEeP.—Physiology of the Sheep—The Tecth--The 
Bones—The Vital Functions, Respiration, Circula- 
tion, and Digestion—The Causes and Prevention of 
Diseases of the Sheep—Discases of the Respiratory 
Organs ; of the Digestive Organs; of the Blood—En- 
zootic Diseases—Epizostic Diseases—Diseases of the 
Urinary and Reproductive Organs; of the Brain— 
Parasitical Diseases of the Intestines ; of the Skin— 
Diseases of the Feet—Discases Incident to Lambing 
—Special Diseases—Diseases of Lambs. 

TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENT MEASURES. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


245 Broapway, New York. 
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~ Be Sure You Do Not Forget 


THE LITTLE ONES. 











INSTRUCTIVE. 


























’s B 
Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a 
large sheet giving various designs of buildings, etc., accompanies each box. 
Price—No. 1, $2.003 dy mail, prepaid, $2.50. No. 3, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
No. 4, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


Crandall’s Masquerade-Blocks. 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
are not injured by washing, do not wear out, and afford endless amusement. 


Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.20. 
Crandall’s 
Acrobats. 


Full of fun and frolic, 
and most brilliant in cos- 
tume. These are among 
the most fascinating and 
ingenious toys ever in- 
vented. The-number of 
figures which can be made 
with the pieces in a single 
box is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the operator. 


They 





Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 


Crandall’s Expression-Blocks. 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. The Alpha vet is the key to the picture which, when com- 
plete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. These Blocks «re water-proof, and can be washed if soiled. 
Price 50 Cts, 3 by mail, pregud, 70 Cts. 


Crandall’s Illuminated Pictorial Alphabet Cubes. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. They 
are water-proof, odorless, and durable ; put up in handsome black walnut boxes; and are most attractive 
to both young and old—an elegant present for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 dy mail, prepaid, $3.00. 


Crandall’s Menagerie. 


One of the most wonderful 
and amusing things ever 
brought out for the entertain- 
AN ment of children. The six 
animals composing the mena- 
am gerie are beautifully painted, 

/// and so arranged into 56 pieces 
in each box, that tens of thou- 
sands of most laughter-pro- 
voking figures can be made up 
with them. 


$2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. Box too large to.go safely by mail.) 
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Crandall’s Alphabet-Blocks, Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters are on red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
N.B.—If postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 


Orders from the Trade will be supplied on Liberal Terms, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York, 

















“ Hail Columbia!” 





LACS: 1876. 
YOUNG AMERICA, 
ATTENTION! 


If you want to have “lots of 
fun,” go to the nearest. toy- 
dealer and get 


“Ye Hero of “76.” 


“As Natural as Life,” and Twice as 
Amusing! 





C. M. Cranpat, who has done so much for children, 
—has made another splendid thing that will perfectly 
charm all the Little Folks, viz.: 


The Great Centennial Toy, 


a fine Old Soldier, in Brilliantly Colored Uniform, 
with Cocked Hat, Flag, and Staff, all so ingeniously made 
and put together, that you can set him in a thousand dif- 
ferent positions, and he stays there until you change him. 
—He is a thing of life; a real joy to all Boys and Grrts, 
(and older people too). He fits and also works well with 
all the Acrobats and the Menagerie. 





Every Child Everywhere 


should have ** We Hero of 976% right away—or 
more than one... The real Icro is 9 inches high, and 
many times larger than the greatly reduced figures above, 
which show, without the colors, only two of the almost: 
numberless interesting and amusing positions, which the 
Hero will take in your hands. 
Sold in a neat box, for only 35 ets.— E2"Sent safely 
by mail, post-paid, for 45 ets.—Scnd for one or more, 
Sold by Toy Dealers generally, and by many others. 
Supplied Wholesale and Retail by the General Agents, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorxk. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS. and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


@. O. Box 5643.) Si and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1876. 

More effective and more complete, and more readily 

ap to the’various agricultural uses than any Other in 
the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manepyering experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success establish 

Send for Oirculars, eceriptive, and Pontaining testimoni- 
als conce ess L. NARY 
and AG AL THKAM-ENGINES 


eae TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 


TENIORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


At the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six exhibi- 
tors, in six days’ practical tests, conducted by three experts. 
Send for circular giving description and, details of the 

famous trial. LANE & BODLEY, 
Johu and ‘Water Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 





THE MON NITOR 











Agricultura ‘Steam Engine. 
LIGHTEST OF ITS CAPACITY IN USE 


Specially adapted for use in a hilly countr 
nd for a clicaler. Manu actured by the BATAV A 
STEAM ENGINE CO., atavia, N. Y. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


an Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
welland give fall power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price ry) 
3 Horse-Pewer. +++ $252.00 
ay * coesee 303.50 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


Ge von. eT GRAIN & GRAZING FARMS 
aryland and Delaware for sale cheap. Send 
D. J. BLACKISTON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


Many seo Catalo; use a maps free. 
Se FARM ons 
MDdlaware. Easton, hid 4 rna, Del. 











KANSAS PACIFIC 


HOMESTEAD. 


This paper is full of reliable information about Kansas, 
her climate, soil, products, and progress. Contains a nice 
map ofthe United States, and a fine view of a prosperous 
Colony from Pennsylvania. 

It is a faithful guide to the best and cheapest body of lands 
in the West. 5,000,000 Acres for sale. 

For a copy send your address to 

S. J. GILMORE, 
Land Comunissioner Kansas Pacific Railway, 
Lawrence, | Kans ; 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Send - your address on FOSr Al. CARD to Land Com’r 
B. -R., Burlington, Iowa, «1 receive Free, 
Copy rot lowa& Neb. Farmer, with CHART of LANDS. 











ALE A VERY CHOICE FARM 
adjoining Wilmington, Del. 
For fult eae tion, send for circular to 


ANS PENNINGTON, W Bnipeton, Del. 
Self - Propel- ‘ling Chairs 
For Cripples 


land Invalids 
Can be easily) 


—. either 
in or out doors,!| yy any one hay- 
ing the use of, hands. 
State your weight| and send stam 
forillustrated |eatalogue of dif- 
ferent styles and) |prices. 

S. A. SMITH, 
No PS a 





Please mention 
this paper. 








Sorghum Machinery, | 
Mills and Evaporators, 


at low prices, delivered at all principal 
Railroad Stations in the U.S. 
Send stamp for circular. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Skinner Portable Eugine, 


Also Portable Boiler and 
Threshing Engines, Horizon- 
tal Return Flue Boiler. Spe- 
cially adapted for Farm and Dairy 
use. Cheapest first-class Engines in 
the market. Send for circular. 

SKINNER & WOOD, 


AUTOMATIC. 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplicd cheaply /, 
and certainly for bath-rooms, wy | 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., 450 Walnut Sti, Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 L ake St., Chicago. 


WASHER CUTTER 


for cutting Leather Washers for Wagon and Carriage Axles, 
and other purposes; will cut from } in. to 6 in, diameter, 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
23 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


RICE'S. SPRING BRACE. 


and Jan. 4, %6, 
delivered. 
vantages of El- 
Sprin great- 
trembling and 
wanted. Add’ss 
MANUFACTORY. 

Proprietor, 






































Combines ad- 
liptic and Side 
ly relieves the 
jerking. Agents 
SPRING BRACE 
Cuas. L. RICE, 








Lock Box 384, Scranton, Pa. 
Centennial Bell Pipe. [ivi he 


” wood pipe, 
and is a fac- 
simile of In- 
dependence Bell, 
which proc laimed 
Liberty throughout 
the land in 1776, and is 
now on exhibition in In- 
dependence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. We will se nd one ot 
these pipes and a beautiful Cen- 
tennial Medal to any address, post- 
aid, on receipt of 35 cents. Special 
Prices to the Trade. _ For sale by To- 
bacco and Notion Honses. Agents want- 
wed in every city and county in the U ated 

States. HENSZEY & CO., 321 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





STEEL PENS 
Sold by all Dealers, 


No. 91 Jomn St., New Yor. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & sons, 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


Gardening for Profit, 


A Gaide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family, Garden, 


Bry PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 
The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of similar testimony from very many quarters, 
“ February 8th, 1875, 
“Enclosed find draft for $3.00, the published price of re- 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ and ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have first editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred times. Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874. 
“ Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“ March Wd, 1874. 
“If this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe.the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an- 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit:’ at least, I thank 
him for that little work. Through its influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet gash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him.” 


8 A T 
NEW AMERICAN AN FARM BOOK. 
Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times ; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
300k. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


THE BRAHMA FOWL. 


By LEWIS WRIGHT, 
Author of *‘The Practical Poultry Keeper,’ and “The 
Ilustrated Book of Poultry.” 

CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Origin of Brahmas.—Chap- 
ter II. Economic Qualities and Management of the Brahma 
as a Stock Fowl.—Chapter III. Characteristics of Dark and 
Light Bralimas as Bred for Exhibition—Chapter IV. The 
Practical Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Brahmas 
for Exhibition.—Chapter V. The Judging of Brahmas. 

Elegantly Illustrated with numerous colored lithographs 
and wood cuts. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
are 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $2 per line. 

Second Cover Page—§$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per lire. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 


[No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRoaDway, New YORE. 
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